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CHAPTER V. 


HERE were no nightingales to listen to; nevertheless it was a right 
‘pleasant evening for loitering through old-fashioned garden shades like 
those of Halfont Manor; the idle wash of the canal to lull one’s senses, a con- 
genial companion at one’s side. The leaden clouds of the afternoon had parted 
above an amber sunset; the early roses smelt sweet; the rooks were cawing 
jovially in the high elms ; and Susan, as she walked along by Teddy Josselin, 
could not but feel that the world was a much more endurable world than it had 
seemed when Tom Collinson joined her on the bridge that afternoon! For the 
first time for months she found herself laughing aloud—at such infinitely small 
jokes, too, as those of Teddy Josselin! Her fingers no longer twitched with 
shyness as they rested on hjs arm. The color deepened in her cheeks until 
Teddy began to decide that Portia’s village friend was really a very pretty girl 
indeed, also that he might as well begin a flirtation with her in earnest, and 
without delay. 

“Let us make ourselves happy under the cedars, Susan—oh, Portia and 
Blake are miles away by this time, you needn’t look after them. My maxim is, 
never exert yourself after the unknown when the present moment is pleasant. 
And our present moment is very pleasant—don’t you think so?” 

He stopped; took both her hands; made her sit down on a little rustic 
bench upon the lawn ; then sank into an American rocking-chair, Portia’s special 
property, close beside her. The evening light slanted rosy upon his refined 
fair face, upon the white jewelled hands lazily clasped up over his head, upon 
the elaborate evening-dress, which in his boyish dandyism he did not, it must 
be confessed, carry off ungracefully. And, for the second time, it crossed 
Susan’s mind to think how much Portia was to be envied. Beauty, wit—or what 
possesses more than the effect of wit from lips like hers—for her own portion, 
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and a companion like Mr. Josselin, handsome, light-hearted, rich in this world’s 
goods, to saunter, well-contented, by her side through life ! 

Until now, Susan, unlike most girls of her age, had been positively without 
an ideal as regards love or lovers. Tom Collinson, the only young man she 
knew, was repulsive to her ; and Teddy Josselin was attractive. This was the 
extent of her experience up to the present moment. And if it had so happened 
that Teddy had been free, and the fates had willed it, she might, just like the 
majority of women, have never come within a hundred miles of passion while 
she lived ; only have married, slipped—half awake, but contentedly—through 
existence ; then gone to her grave, ignorant of the meaning of stronger love 
than the love which a Teddy Josselin can inspire! But George Blake was 
coming ; was within twenty yards, his face turned toward her already; and the 
girl’s soul was about to awaken. This childish half-envy of Portia—this mo- 
mentary heart-whole admiration of Portia’s lover—was just the brief rose-flush, 
the ten minutes before dawn, in Susan’s life. 

“Yes, I say we are very happy,” murmured Teddy, caressingly. “If your 
head was turned a very little more my way—thanks. How jolly it is to look 
at a dear little outline of round cheek against a background of sylvan green; 
how jolly a long life in the country would be, all spent like this. Portia is a very 
nice girl, Susan?” 

“ Very nice, sir.” 

“Oh, not ‘sir!’ You must never call any fellow ‘sir’ till he’s sixty years 
old, and—and I forget what I was going to say.” 

“ Something about Portia, sir—Mr. Josselin, I mean.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about my name; or, if you call me anything, say 
‘Teddy.’ I should like to hear you say ‘ Teddy,’ Susan.” 

“ Oh, indeed I couldn’t !” and the child flushed rosy-red, then laughed. 

“Yes, please do—for Portia’s sake! You know you said you thought Portia 
was a nice girl.” 

“So I do, but I can’t see any connection—I mean I couldn’t call you what 
you asked me, if I tried for an hour.” 

“ Ah, then, don’t try,” said Teddy, placidly. “I never like to see pretty 
people trouble themselves to think about anything ; it spoils the expression of 
the face. Do you like lilies of the valley, Susan * 

This, after a full stop, during which he had amused himself by lazily leaning 
down and plucking minute portions of grass, then throwing them, blade by blade, 
upon the girl’s black dress. 

“1’m very fond of them,” answered Susan, in her shy voice. “ But those 
are not lilies of the valley that you are throwing at me, you know, sir!” 

“ Ah—‘sir’ again ! and did I say they were, you wise child? Will you have 
mine, then ?” 

He unpinned the liliputian bouquet from his button-hole, and arrested the 
rocking-chair at such an angle as brought his hand within two inches of Susan’s, 
his handsome boyish face not very much farther. ‘“ Don’t say ‘no.’ It’s the 
only favor I’ve ever asked of you yet.” 

“TI don’t want to say no,” said Susan. And then this child of nature takes 
the first (mock) love-gift that has been ever offered to her, and smells the 
flowers—hanging her head so as to hide that she is flattered—and finally pins 
them in her waistbelt ; all these baby coquetries acted with no more self-con- 
sciousness than a little kitten feels when, dancing round its first worsted ball, it 
curvets and purrs and growls with the undeveloped instincts of torture of its kind! 
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Teddy found her a charming study—the study of pretty faces was the only 
one he ever permitted himself. With the aid of a friendly cigarette the remain- 
der of the evening might pass, he thought, as not all evenings at Halfont Manor 
passed, without his once feeling bored. 

“You don’t know how to roll a cigarette, I conclude, Susan? Well, then, 
I'll teach you.” 

And Master Teddy had taken out his book of cigarette paper and his 
embroidered tobacco-case, and was just—the rocking-chair finally brought to a 
stand-still—training Susan’s awkward fingers in the way they should go (a piece 
of education, it seemed, requiring much close assistance) when Portia and Mr. 
Blake emerged from a shrub-shaded walk not six paces away from where they sat. 

“ Never mind,” said Teddy, “it’s only the other people,” for Susan had 
given a start at discovering they were not alone. “You have got too much to- 
bacco—now too little—dear, dear, why is not everybody clever! Now let me 
show you once more.” 

He took the girl’s small fingers within his, and Susan, a tremendous acces- 
sion of shyness overtaking her at knowing she was watched, blushed violently 
as Portia came up to them. 

The blush, the down-drooped face, the transferred lilies of the valley—Por- 
tia noted all in an instant, and an expression George Blake had never seen 
them wear before, came round her lips. Violent jealousy, the love-born unrea- 
soning jealousy that can rise to passion, was probably beyond her compass. 
But there are many degreeyof the same feeling and—little though she would 
have acknowledged the weakness—Portia could never brook the sight of Teddy 
Josselin getting to the end of his chain with complete equanimity. Absolute 
freedom, conquest at every step she took, with every breath she drew, were her 
prescriptive rights ; rights at which let neither present lover nor future husband 
demur. For him, lover or husband, slavery. A man’s pride is, or ought to be 
flattered by witnessing the world’s approbation of his choice. A woman’s self- 
respect is lowered by seeing herself put aside, even jestingly, for another. This 
was Portia’s creed; not an uncommon creed among women of her type; per- 
haps—so long as they have round them a bevy of slaves all more or less in the 
state of George Blake—a pardonable one. Only, curious to say, the person most 
nearly concerned, the actua] lover, the actual husband, does not always subscribe 
to it unmurmuringly. 

“ Admirable, by Jove! No machine could have turned one out better rolled. 
By the time I am ready for my next, in about ten minutes that’s to say, you 
will be perfect.” 

‘You will smoke no other cigarette than the one you are smoking now,” 
remarked Portia, coolly. “ Indeed, I doubt whether you will have time to finish 
that. I am going to take you over the powder mills.” 

“ Portia ?” 

“ Didn’t you say the other evening you wished to see them?” 

“ Yes, but we had no other amusement then. We were so out of spirits that 
we thought even the remote chance of being blown up better than going on 
living.” 

“T should always think that,” said Portia ; “the other evening or now, or any 
time! Should not you, Mr. Blake ?” 

George Blake, when out of love, was no fool; but on the present occasion 
he made the speech of one—the substance of it being that to explode in Portia’s 
company were better than to continue to live alone, e¢ cetera. 
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“ Then do, my dear fellow, give yourself a chance at once,” cried Teddy, 
with thorough good humor. “Here are two romantic persons wishing to be 
blown up and have done with the bore of living, and two commonplace persons 
perfectly ready to live till they are ninety, and to be allowed to make cigarettes. 
Why can’t we all be happy in our own way?” 

Without deigning to reply, Portia turned and walked off, with stately dignity 
toward the house. For a minute Teddy Josselin watched her, a careless half 
smile on his face, then rose, slowly, and moved a step or two across the lawn, 
“ Portia, Cousin Portia!” he called. “Won’t you wait for me? I am quite 
willing to be blown up, but I don’t see why I should be put out of breath be- 
forehand.” 

Upon which Portia’s pace at once quickened ; and then—then Teddy actually 
ran and caught her up, and George Blake had the pleasure first of seeing the 
beautiful face turn round with a frown, then melt into a smile ; finally of watch- 
ing the lovers turn into a narrow side-path and saunter off, most lover-like in 
mien and proximity, toward the canal. 

He stood still, his eyes fixed gloomily on the point at which Portia’s figure 
had vanished, for some minutes ; at last, abruptly seemed to remember Susan’s 
existence. ‘ What! you and I left to amuse each other, afterall, Susan? Come 
here, my dear?” 

George Blake’s life was spent among theatrical people, painting people, writ- 
ing people, unconventional people of all sorts ; and he had contracted a trick— 
wholly innocent—of speaking more affectionately than is the custom of the 
world to his associates ; I may add that older and wiser persons than Susan 
were not always offended by it. She jumped up, and came, as he bade her, to 
his side. 

“ What are you looking so solemn about? What are you thinking of ? Are 
you cross that Portia has taken Teddy Josselin away? He is her property, 
remember.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Portia or Mr. Josselin, either ; and I’m not cross at 
all, thank you.” 

“ Thank you,” repeated George Blake, mimicking her prim little shy voice. 
‘‘ Then if you were not cross, and not thinking of Portia, or of Portia’s lover 
—may I ask what you were thinking of ?” 

“T was thinking of you!” said Susan, with a jerk. She had not forgotten 
Teddy Josselin’s lesson in good-breeding, but only pulled up just in time to keep 
in the obnoxious “ sir.” 

“T was thinking you were annoyed, and—and I wished Portia had offered to 
take you to be blown up!” . 

“Complimentary! That you and Josselin might make cigarettes undisturbed, 
I suppose ?” 

“ No—that you might be with Portia.” 

For a moment George Blake turned his head aside; then he looked down 
closely on Susan’s face. ‘“ And what do you know—what have you heard of me, 
child, that should make you think I wished to be with Portia ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Blake. I never heard your name till an hour ago; but—but 
I think you said you would rather be blown up with Portia than live alone ; and 
you did look so disappointed as they walked away.” 

“The fact is, my dear, you are a witch. Iam not deluded by that childish 
appearance, that shy little mock-innocent manner! Nothing but witchcraft 
could make you divine such an unlikely thing as this. Susan ”—after a minute, 
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and still closely reading the transparent, girlish face—“ you and I would be 
great friends.” 

“ Would be?” said Susan, lifting her eyes to his. 

“Yes, would be—will be, if we see enough of each other. Now, suppose 
you talk to me just as you were talking to Teddy Josselin when we disturbed 
you. It will do me good.” He made her sit down again, and took his place, 
one arm on the back of the rustic seat, beside her. “Go on, my dear—talk.” 

“ But I’ve nothing to say,” said Susan, horribly frightened at this prospect 
of having to sustain the burden of a conversation. 

“ Rubbish! say what you were saying to Josselin.” 

“T couldn’t—indeed I couldn’t! That was all nonsense, and it was he who 
said it,” cried Susan, logically. 

“ And you couldn’t talk nonsense, or roll cigarettes, or laugh aloud—such a 
good little laugh, too—with me? You like Josselin much the best, don’t you, 
Susan?” 

She turned away, setting her lips like a child who has been asked for a kiss, 
but means to contest it, and colored. 

“You like Josselin better than me,” repeated George Blake. “ Now, tell the 
truth.” 

Susan caught down a bough of acacia close beneath which they sat, and 
buried her face in one of its clusters of cool white bloom. George Blake began 
to forget the powder-mills a little. 

“Susan,” said he, severely, “you incipient, small coquette, tell the truth. 
You like Josselin best?” 

“I like Mr. Josselin.” 

“ Best ?” 

“] did not say anything about ‘ best,’ sir.” 

George Blake had sufficient experience of Susan’s sex to be contented. 
After a minute or two spent in watching her (he looked upon her as a child, re- 
member, and watched her with purely artist eyes, thinking how fair a rustic 
model she would be; not for a Greuze or Watteau—she had not piquancy, not 
conscious innocence enough for these French pencils—but rather for one of Sir 
Joshua’s serious, sweet, child faces)—after a minute, “And so I looked disap- 
pointed when Portia went away?” he said. “Are you sure of that, now? I 
attach a great deal of importance to everything you tell me.” 

“T am quite sure of it,” said Susan. “And no wonder,” she added, quickly 
(nature had conferred on her, as on all gentle natures, that best gift fora woman 
—tact); “I feel a kind of blank, too—though I’ve only known her these few 
weeks—whenever ‘Portia goes away. How beautiful she looks to-night, Mr. 
Blake.” 

The subject of Portia’s beauty was one on which Mr. Blake, in his present 
state of madness, would mercilessly descant to any man, woman, or child whom 
he could force into listening. Once set going, indeed, and he forgot time and 
place, the slight monotony of the subject of short upper-lips and graceful 
throats, when pursued unremittingly ; the sufferings of his victims, their slack- 
ening attention, their attempts to escape from him—everything. But the hearer 
he had got now was too sympathetic, too thoroughly fresh to be bored, even by 
aman inlove. At every “and what grace, and what variety!” and “have you 
noticed this, or that ?” Susan, in perfect good faith, gave the required affirma- 
tive interjections. She was really interested—the first listener of that kind he 
had ever found—not only in Portia, but in Mr. Blake’s hopeless admiration of 
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her; the more interested, probably, because it was hopeless; and when at last 
he paused, rather from want of breath than because he felt the subject ex- 
hausted, volunteered this little chorus of her own: “And, in addition to all 
her good looks, what an unselfish, what a generous heart Portia has!” 

George Blake looked up at the throngs of gnats that were dancing quadrilles 
between him and the sky. That Portia had a Titian-like complexion, an ex- 
quisite throat and profile, he knew to his cost! Also, that he loved her (as men 
love) violently ; had been led astray by her for weeks past; had given up the 
easy, cheaply-bought pleasures of his old life for the expensive necessities of 
cabs, bouquets, and white gloves, in order to haunt her through parties and 
balls. This he knew to ‘his cost, likewise. But heart! Portia Ffrench’s an 
unselfish, a generous heart! Blake had lived twenty-five years in the world— 
eight of them by himself in London—and could not now fall in love quite as 
boys do. He would have been ready to swear a mole on Portia’s cheek a load- 
star of beauty ; for all the admiration his senses could give was hers. In the 
matter of forming judgment upon her moral qualities, reason, to a certain lim- 
ited extent, was his own, still. 

“{ speak,” said Susan, as she watched the expression of his- face, “ from 
what I know. When I was in my great grief, Portia came to see me”—nota 
word of good Miss Jemima !—and she has thought of me in twenty kind ways 
since—Miss Jemima had sent the child presents of sweetmeats and early straw- 
berries—“ and asked me to-night because it’s my birthday. And ’ve enjoyed 
myself so much !” added Susan, irrelevantly. 

George Blake felt a sudden strong impulse.to snatch the little creature in 
his arms and kiss her. It was a common kind of impulse with him when he 
was in the company of children; but Susan’s advanced age, and a certain wist- 
ful gravity that never quite forsook her face, withheld him from carrying it into 
effect. 

“ My poor little friend, how sorry I am to hear that word ‘grief’ from your 
lips.” 

Up welled the tears into Susan’s eyes. She tried to say something and 
couldn’t. The tears brimmed, then fell, wetting her hands as they lay clasped 
on her black frock. “I didn’t mean to trouble you like this!” she faltered out, 
at last. 

“ Trouble me !” said Blake, and all his light manner fled, his face softened a 
vast deal more than it had done when he rhapsodized about Portia’s upper lip. 
“Why, my dear, what do you take me for? We might have talked to each 
other the whole evening on idle subjects, and have remained strangers still. At 
that one word grief, Susan—at that word I feel in a moment that I have known 
you since you were so high!” 

On paper this speech does not read eloquent. Spoken in a kindly voice, and 
coming straight from the speaker’s heart, it sounded so, or comforted the little 
girl it addressed, which is better. Susan realized, as she had not done since her 
father’s death, that she was being felt with—not consoled, not advised, not pitied ; 
but felt with. 

“If you had only known him,” she said, presently. “You would have liked 
each other—have got on so well. I’m sure you would.” 

(In the interval before dinner, Portia, mentioning the guest who was to 
drink tea with them, had said: “And the miracle is, where the child gets her 
pretty little lady-like ways and looks! Her father was a Brentford shopkeeper 
—a gentleman who smoked a long clay pipe on Sundays, and christened his 
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roadside villay after Haddison.” “And who kept my brother in hot water for 
ten years about a willow fence,” Miss Jemima had chimed in. “Joseph Field- 
ing’s ‘h’s’ and ‘r’s’ wouldn’t have mattered—by the way, Portia, you never 
heard him speak—or his clay pipe, either, if his nature had been a better one.” 
This was the man whom George Blake would have got on with and liked !) 

“No one in Halfont knew papa,” went on Susan, “except the vicar, a little ; 
and I’m beginning to feel now that no one liked him. He never wanted to be 
liked, I think—except, of course, by mamma, and, after her, by me. Directly 
he came home, he used to work in the garden, or take his fishing-rod; and then 
of an evening he sang—he and I. There was no room for strangers in our life. 
If we had had just one friend, like you, sir, to come and talk to us, it would 
have been different ; but we had no one, and so we lived alone. We were con- 
tented.” 

“ And you have never, till you knew Portia, had a companion in your life?” 
said Blake; “have never been to a dance or read a story-book, I'll be 
bound ?” 

“I’ve never been to a dance,” said Susan, “ but as to stories-——” she wiped 
the tears from her cheeks and began to reflect—“ well, I should say I’ve read 
nearly ail the novels that were ever written.” 

“ Tell me the names of them.” 

“The whole of ‘Waverley,’ Fielding’s collected works, ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,’ ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Rasselas,’ and the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’” She ran through 
the list with conscious pride, speaking volubly to show her thorough acquaint- 
ance with English literature. “ And then, of course, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and all those chi/dish books,” she added; as George re- 
mained silent, just the least startled it must be owned, at the strong food on 
which his little “Sir Joshua” had been nourished. “ And as to poetry and plays 
—oh, I could never remember the names of the plays I have read, if I was to try.” 

“ And were these the books your father and mother picked out for you?” 
asked Blake. “ Richardson and Fielding, and more plays than you can remem- 
ber the names of!” 

“ Mamma died when I was six’years old,” said Susan, “and she never read 
anything. I remember she used to say it took off your taste for reading to be in 
the trade, like confectioners with sweet things.” 

“ And a very true remark, too,” said Blake, thinking, no doubt, of his own 
branch of the trade and “ Ixion.” : 

“And papa said he would never force me one way or another about reading 
—this was when Miss Collinson was angry once about my reading some book— 
‘Rasselas ’—no, ‘ Amelia,’ I think it must have been. He took care, he said, 
never to have any trash in his own house—nothing but the standard editions— 
and I might please myself as to which of them I read. So long as a book was 
well bound and one of the standard editions, papa didn’t trouble himself much 
about the inside.” 

“ A wise man!” said Blake. “Susan, you teach me something new every 
minute. I feel as I never did before; how much better a thing it is to sell 
books than to write them !” 

“ Now, are you telling the truth?” 

“Susan !” 

“Oh, 1 beg your pardon, but I never am quite sure. You speak like earnest, 
and yet—its the same with Portia—I’m never sure you are not laughing at me! 
Now would you really not be above selling books ?” 
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“Its the very occupation I’ve been long trying,” answered Blake, with a 
laugh, “and in vain. The public won’t come to my shop! I have put verses, 
story-books—just the wares you are fondest of, Susan—upon my counter; all 
without effect. No one will buy. Don’t let us talk of books, child; ’tis a sore 
subject to us who are in the trade. Suppose we go for a twilight walk in- 
stead.” As he said this, he rose and turned down an over-arched pathway to- 
ward the canal, Susan following. ‘“ You have told me about your studies ; now 
talk to me about yourself—a pleasanter theme, my dear, than all the novels and 
poems that were ever written.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Yes, books were a sore subject just then to George Blake, the books called 
novels sorest of all. And here probably, was fatalest sign that nature had not 
destined him to be a master—he was cast down by failure ; he believed in his 
critics! Worse books than “Ixion” have proved the basis of a great fame be- 
fore now. Why? Their writers have had faith in themselves—no sign of 
genius, perhaps, this faith; who shall define for us what genius is? but an ex- 
cellent prognostic of the faculty of success. But George Blake felt in his in- 
most soul that, as far as novel-writing went, he could never rally after “ Ixion.” 
He had written verses, a thin volume of boyish fancies, crude, not wholly con- 
temptible, already. “ Poems,” by “G. B,” no critic had stooped even to anni- 
hilate ; and all the young author’s poetic fire had gone out under the cold shade 
of this neglect. Poetry was not what he was born for, he acknowledged ; still, 
most great men try their ’prentice hand on verse ; defeat in verse-making, how- 
ever complete, is not shameful. He was born to write prose—and he wrote it 
—wrote “Ixion.” And “ Ixion” was cut to shreds by such critics as noticed it 
at all, and left alone by the public ; it was also a dead loss to the publishérs. 
“*You may succeed in some other line, very possibly, but you will never write a 
story,” said these gentlemen. “You have not the knack. There are authors 
and authoresses, Mr. Blake, with no genius or pretence to genius, who sell 
their so many hundred copies, certain. But you, my dear sir, wos/d you step 
round to the warehouse and see the numbers of “Ixion” we have still got upon 
our hands?” 

And then Blake began to see he was not born to write prose—prose fiction, 
at all events. What was he born for? To go diligently through the plain duties 
of his calling, the daily red-tape routine of work as clerk in a public office, and 
leave art and literature to other men? If Blake could have felt this, the failure 
of “Ixion” had not chafed him so sorely. But he could not feel it. He be- 
longed to the class of men who, without any marked creative power themselves, 
have ineradicably strong art proclivities ; and it frequently takes a lifetime of 
dilettante trial to teach such men what they cannot do. “Ixion” was a failure. 
He was not a’poet; he was not a novelist! Grimly reading his book over in 
cold blood, and with his eyes opened by the wisdom of reviewers, he perceived 
that the sentiment of his story was sham, the cynicism sham (Blake was the 
most kindly, happy-natured of creatures, and only wrote bitterly because A, B 
and C had written bitterly before him), that his plot was impossible ; that every 
one of his puppet characters uttered the same falsetto opinions, in the same 
falsetto voice. All this he acknowledged; and still he could not but feel that 
some other road must yet conduct him to success. What if he should try a 
play? He was intimite with half the theatrical people in London, and when 
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you know actors, personally, few things seem easier, on the surface, than to sup- 
ply them with fitting parts. Or turn musical composer? he had a pretty taste 
for weaving other men’s thoughts into reveries and nocturnes of his own; had 
some acquaintance, too, with thorough bass. Or give up his clerkship in the 
treasury and study as a painter in earnest? His talent as a draughtsman was the 
most positive talent Blake possessed. As many drawings on wood as he chose 
to execute he could sell, and sell well; proof that they were at least up to the 
market standard of sentiment and perspective. A young lady, ten feet high, 
jumping into the arms of a young gentleman, half a mile distant, from a rock; a 
dislocated young gentleman stooping, with his card, over a young lady (dislo- 
cated also) in a ball-room ; a young lady and gentleman, impossible as to anato- 
my, but with beautiful eyes and small mouths, looking at the moon from a bal- 
cony. In the exercise of art like this he might really have made an income ; if 
he had possessed worldly sense enough for income ever to be a point of impor- 
tance in George Blake’s schemes! Well, he was just in this undecided frame 
of mind when he met Portia Ffrench ; and the difficulty, for the time-being, was 
solved by his falling in love. 

The property of love, we hear, is to act as a stimulant upon artistic faculty ; 
to quicken the poet or the painter into nobler effort. Love did this for Blake ; 
took up his time, wasted his money, incapacitated him more than ever from 
serious work, nay, as his infatuation progressed, put the thought of work alto- 
gether out of his head. Who would write a play when he might act the first 
part in one? paint a picture when he might gaze at one? rack his brain over 
form or simile when, without exertion, he might hear the praise of beautiful lips, 
feel the sympathizing pressure of a beautiful hand upon his arm? A man must 
have herculean strength who can bring the life of ball-rooms and the great world 
to alternate with the strenuous work that all honest art demands. Play, under 
the laborious guise of white gloves and the London season, is not the kind of 
play for ordinary workers; and so George Blake discovered. He had been 
Portia’s slave now for a good many weeks ; had gone where she bade him go, 
held her fan in ball-rooms, watched her as she danced with other men, watched 
the back of her head as she talked (to other men) in theatre-boxes, spent his 
days, after office hours, in waiting to catch a glimpse of her in the park—and 
what was his’reward ? Portia had engaged herself to Teddy Josselin! Well, he 
had anticipated some kind of tragic ending to his love from the first ; how could 
a poor wretch, with a treasury clerkship and a hundred a year of private means, 
offer this divinity the affront of proposing that he should support her? The 
hope of winning Portia was irrevocably gone—his happiness with it. But, as 
regarded art, what inspiration, what single influence for good had she proved to 
him ? 

Once or twice, after a ball or opera, he had essayed verses to her, and had 
invariably lit his pipe with them next morning. Her face, with its faultless line 
of profile, its sweet, cold smile, its dark, unchanging eyes, he had drawn in 
every conceivable change of attitude, yet had never made of it aught save a 
catalogue, from right to left, or from left to right, of lips and brow and chin— 
a catalogue informed with no more soul than he could have found in the first 
plaster cast he had chosen to copy. He had composed a nocturne and an addio, 
both inscribed to Portia ; and these had certainly more merit in them than the 
verses—perhaps than the drawings—yet were not a whit more original than the 
countless nocturnes and addios that he had dedicated, in old days, to the Violets 
and Claribels of his imagination. His senses, in a word, were enthralled—noth- 
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ing more. He himself, George Blake, was George Blake still—a good deal the 
poorer, in spirit and purse, for the little dance he had been led, and as far from 
“inspiration” as on the first day when Portia met him and decided that the 
holding captive a man who was neither marriageable, dandy, nor fool, would be 
a new stimulus, a new emotion to herself. 

Their acquaintance began thus: Portia, who really liked pictures, or really 
liked to be able to talk about her liking for them, had gone up to town for a day’s, 
exhibition-seeing. The exhibitions were very convenient institutions, during 
the whole season of spring, to Portia Ffrench. To tell Miss Jemima she must 
go up to town for shopping, or to see any of her London friends, was, as a rule, 
to enlist Miss Jemima, in her village dress and sensible bonnet, as an escort. 
Portia, with her extravagant ideas, could no more be trusted alone in shops than 
a child; and as to her acquaintance—* Of the two I would sooner you should 
go and half ruin us all at the milliner’s,” Miss Jemima would say, “than spenda 
couple of hours in the society of any of these women of fashion whom you call 
your friends. When you stay with your grandmother, the responsibility is hers. 
You are a Dysart then, and must have Dysart associates. As long as you live 
at Halfont you are a Ftrench.” But at the word “exhibition” Miss Jemima 
was silenced. Once, long ago, she had consented, at Portia’s instigation, to 
have a bout of picture-seeing; had been ruthlessly dragged through Royal 
Academy, Water-colors, young and old, Suffolk street, National portraits—all in 
the course of one very sultry summer’s day. And on that day Miss Jemima 
had inwardly sworn that no temptation should ever lead her into the regions of 
art again. She hid her sufferings like a Spartan; enlarged, to Colonel Ffrench, 
at home, upon the delightful treat they had had; and ascribed the pain in the 
nape of the neck, that lasted her for a week afterward, to the chill evening 
breeze that met them as they were driving back across Hounslow Heath. But 
she never broke her resolution—she never set her foot within the doors of an- 
other picture-gallery. It was good, doubtless, for young people to see every- 
thing that was going on; good for them to enlarge their minds, to take an inter- 
est in any subject unconnected with expensive dresses and frivolity ; and, as the 
girl always chose the name of her very soberest acquaintance as her art chaper- 
on, it grew in time to be a settled thing that Miss Jemima should not say nay 
whenever these opportunities of intellectual improvement offered themselves. 
Thus, as I remarked, the ordinance of picture-seeing was an ordinance of whose 
manifold resources Portia, during the whole London season, availed herself 
pretty freely. 

Upon the day on which George Blake met his fate, she really had gone to 
an exhibition—the one in Suffolk street—her cousin Teddy with her ; perhaps 
some more lawful chaperon (Blake saw none). But in these days who can say 
of two ladies which is married and protecting, which spinster and protected ? 
Both of the cousins were a great deal bored—Teddy the least so, perhaps, for 
Portia did really conscientiously look at every picture which the fashionable 
art critic of that season had pointed out as noteworthy. Indeed, when Blake 
first came upon them, the poor little fellow was sitting down, placidly asleep, 
while Portia, some yards distant, stood in a proper attitude of admiration before 
one of the pictures of the year. 

The young men had been at school together—were friends still, as far as 
their different means, their different habits of life allowed—-so Blake went up, 
and, after waking Teddy Josselin from his nap, asked him what he thought of 
the pictures. Teddy possessed no more knowledge of art than of Arabic (it 
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would be hard to say on what subject Teddy did possess knowledge) ; still, he 
was just one of those sketchy, inconsequential, shallow rather than empty human 
creatures, to whom you will so often find that people with brains in their own 
heads delight to listen. Wittier men, wiser men, better men than Teddy jostle 
one at every turn. But Teddy had the rare gift of being absolutely natural— 
unconsciously suggestive as a child in every word he said. Lazily rousing him- 
self, he cast his blue eyes round—Blake having further explained that his own 
business was to make picture-notes for a newspaper—and for five minutes or so 
gave utterance to whatever opinions came uppermost in his nutshell of a head 
respecting the score or so of pictures that he could see without moving. “ And 
though, thank God! I know nothing about high art or high criticism,” he fin- 
ished, “I believe I have eyes, and a grain or two of common sense, and, my dear 
fellow, you are welcome to make professional use of all I have said.” Then he 
he rose and sauntered away after Portia, whose graceful figure Blake, mean- 
while, had been furtively watching. 

She asked, before Teddy could open his lips, who that person was to whom 
he had been talking—the person with the sallow face and black moustache, like 
a singer. No one ?—that was nonsense. Was he one of the men who sold the 
pictures, or the catalogues, or what? “Now, I insist upon knowing, Teddy. 
He is writing a book, and must be something dreadful of the kind. Who is 
he?” 

“In the language you talk, no one at all,” answered Teddy. “He is a clerk 
in the Treasury. He has about ninety pounds a year of private means. He 
won’t even dance. He is non-existent.” 

“Go on, Teddy, dear.” 

“He writes novels and verses, and things for the newspapers. He doesn’t 
care for ladies.” 

“ Bring him and introduce him to me this moment.” 

“ Haven’t I said he does not care for ladies? There is Liddell just coming 
in, I see; and there’s Brett, somewhere about, and me. Why should you want 
to plague this poor fellow? He has never hurt you.” 

‘““Have Colonel Liddell and Johnnie Brett?” 

“No; and you can’t hurt them,” said Teddy, with his small laugh. “ Now, 
Blake—well, you see, Cousin Portia, you could hurt a poor fellow like Blake im- 
mensely.” 

“ Will you bring him here at once, little Teddy?” 

“With the thermometer at ninety, I will do anything rather than argue,” 
said Teddy Josselin ; then went away after his friend, who was busy again with 
his note-book at the other side of the room. Blake looked round horriiied on 
being told he was to be introduced to a young lady—Was ina morning coat, had 
come for work, must beg to be excused, and—and which was the lady? He 
would like to see her first. 

“She stands over there, in a black silk dress and a white muslin scarf,” said 
Teddy. “No, not the sphynx of sixteen stone, heaped over with pink roses— 
the slender, dark young woman, who carries her head on one side, and at this 
moment shows us her profile. She is my cousin, and thought rather good-look- 
ing, and—oh, you are coming, then, after all?” 

Blake came, was introduced, and wrote no more notes that day. Portia was 
afraid, although she had the celebrated Mr. Blanque’s guide in her hand, that 
she had been admiring everything she oughtn’t. Could it be possible there were 
only eight pictures worthy to be called pictures in the rooms? Would Mr, 
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Blake mind the trouble of taking her once round with him? She was utterly 
ignorant, but loved pictures from her heart. Oh, how different looking an 
exhibition was with some one who really cared for art to direct one’s admira- 
tion! “I have heard enough of faults,” she said, making a shrewd guess at 
George Blake’s turn of mind. “What I wanted was to enjoy, and you have 
taught me how to do so.” 

She gave him a beautiful hand at parting—or a hand clothed in so perfect a 
glove as to look beautiful ; Portia’s gloves were always miracles of good taste, 
indefinite of hue, symmetrical of cut, firm of texture—gave him a hearty press- 
ure, too! and no woman living had a pleasanter way of shaking hands than 
Portia Ffrench, when she liked. Next week she came up to pay her yearly visit 
to her grandmother, and through Teddy’s agency, at once had George Blake 
brought to Lady Erroll’s house in Eaton square. She had no need long to keep up 
the intellectual strain in which the acquaintance began. The trouble of reading 
Mr. Blake’s poems had to be gone through; the exertion of forming an opinion 
differing from that of the reviewers, on “ Ixion ;” after this Mr. Blake himself 
took all further difficulty off her hands by falling in love. Now there was no 
very novel amusement to Portia Ffrench in having a man so circumstanced at 
her side ; but there was wonderful novelty in the type of man she had at length 
hac the good fortune to conquer! As a companion to spend her life with, Teddy 
Josselin was, and continued to be the girl’s ideal. Teddy held the same beliefs, 
on all momentous questions, as herself, namely, that pleasure is pleasant, and 
trouble troublesome ; that after them would come the deluge; and that excite- 
ment, bought no matter at what cost, is the end-all and be-a!l of an otherwise 
worthless existence. And then he had a handsome person, and the air of a 
man of the world, and did whatever he was bidden, and altogether—altogether 
as much as it was in Portia Ffrench’s nature to love, she loved him. She never 
asked herself whether it would be possible to fall in love with George Blake. 
She cut him short whenever he began to talk sentiment—sentiment, no au- 
dience by to listen, wearied her to death. All she cared for was that the world, 
from cynical old Lady Erroll down to Aunt Jemima at home, should see that a 
man of genius (throughout his aberration so she loved to call poor Blake) did 
not find her so frivolous but that he could take delight in her society. She was 
like a child who, angling for minnows, unexpectedly brings a magnificent perch 
—three or four inches long—to land. Such a prey would probably never come 
to her little hook again; and she wanted every one to look at him as he lay 
gasping on the bank. As to the perch’s sufferings—ah, that was his concern. 
There he stood in the same plight as the minnows. Her own small momentary 
triumph was all with which Portia troubled herself ; and of this she certainly 
made the most. 

Mr. Blake must come to dinner; “a quiet dinner, with one or two ap- 
preciative people to meet him, and with sensible conversation, grandmamma, and 
a little music afterward.” Next he must followher to balls. “ You don’t dance, 
I know, Mr. Blake, but it will be profitable to you to stand out and moralize 
on us foolish people who do!” After this, to operas and to the drive of an af- 
ternoon, and the Zoological on Sunday. Finally, when her own London visit 
was over, nothing would content her but the poor fellow must be invited to 
come down and dine with Colonel Ffrench at Halfont. 

The pleasure of showing off her conquest at home proved limited. Miss 
Jemima looked carefully through her spectacles at Blake—the only author, be- 
sides Rosamunda, she had ever known—during dinner, and, when he was gone, 
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remarked that, for her part, she couldn’t see that writers talked cleverer than 
other people. Colonel Ffrench said he must really request Portia not to en- 
courage the young man too far. Mr. Blake might be a gentleman by birth— 
very possibly ; still he was connected with the press—with painters, too. Art and 
literature—ah, ah, all very well in their proper place, but Colonel Ffrench must 
confess he had never seen persons of that description &t his table before. What 
a change after London, after liberal, art-patronizing London! Portia saw plain- 
ly that, with no audience save these two prejudiced old people, very little pleas- 
ure was to be got out of George Blake’s Halfont visits ; so the next time he 
was asked, bade Teddy Josselin come, too ; and, as we have seen, invited Susan 
Fielding in the evening. 

Teddy, whom nothing could make jealous, and poor little, shy, ignorant 
Susan were not much; still they formed a gallery, and without a gallery 
Portia could seldom bring herself to feel real interest in any game. The sub- 
jugation, alone and unseen, of the cleverest, bravest man in Europe would, I 
verily believe, have yielded her pleasure less acute than the subjugation of some 
well-looking fop, chosen at random from her London partners, the world or any 
small section of the world looking on. 

An inborn coquette would as soon make a conquest in the midst of Salisbury 
Plain as elsewhere ; her zest being in the conquest, not the mere glory of it. 
To Portia the glory was all in all. She had not the effervescence of spirit, the 
quick pulse, the enjoyment-power, which characterize the real coquette—as I un- 
derstand the term. Constitutional melancholy, constitutional inertia lay at the bot- 
tom of all her brightness, of all her restless activity in the pursuit of excitement. 

Unless life could be forever dramatized to her, she sank oppressed un- 
der its burden. And George Blake, no mean reader of character, although he 
could not write novels, already divined that it was so. He was nota whit cured 
of his passion by the discovery of this or any other weakness in Portia’s char- 
acter ; nay, it seemed to him that he was but attracted toward her more, now 
that he knew what weary lip-laughter half her lightness was! But he did often 
speculate—had speculated half an hour ago, as he wandered with her through 
the silent garden—what sort of lot that man’s would be, who, without money 
and all that money brings, should become Portia’s husband? So very little of 
the married life of poor people is spent before the foot-lights ; the hours of ex- 
citement are so few; the hours of dual solitude so many! Why this little vil- 
lage girl, this little shy Susan Fielding would be a better every-day companion, in 
very fact, than Portia Ffrench, with all her cultivation, with all her brilliancy ! 

Before three or four people, Portia’s powers of conversation never flagged, 
Alone—positive love-making interdicted—and it was wonderful how little you 
found to say to her, or she to you. You got a reply never void of intelligence ; 
often a caustic—even a witty little aphorism in answer to whatever you ad- 
vanced ; and then—then you must think of what you would say next. No re- 
mark seemed in Portia’s presence to open out to graver interests. You never 
got an inch nearer to Portia’s soul! The beautiful face, the graceful attitudes 
filled up all absolute blanks delightfully, still the blanks existed; while with 
Susan— . 


CHAPTER VII. 


“SusAN,” said Blake, taking out his watch and trying, as well as the fading 
light would permit, to make out the time; “you are certainly a witch. I was 
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quite right in my estimate of your character. Here we have been out an hour 
and a half together, and you have made it pass like five minutes.” 

Susan’s heart gave a flutter of pleasure at the speech. 

“An hour and a half? I never thought it was so late—time goes so quick 
out of doors—and—and jf you are tired we had better go in at once,” she added, 


demurely. 

“Go in?” said Blake; “no. It is much pleasanter here than in the house, 
and Josselin and Miss Ffrench haven’t finished seeing the powder-mills yet— 
rather dark, by the way, for seeing anything. This is the best hour of the 
twenty-four.” 

“It is the best for me,” said Susan. “ What other people call dusk is my 
day. At this minute I can actually make out the bank the other side the 
river.” 

They had walked as far as the long-disputed willow fence—the extreme 
boundary line of Colonel Ffrench’s property. The light had died into one dull 
crimson streak above the flat horizon, but sufficient after-glow yet lingered to 
show the forms of near-at-hand objects ; of the water-flags with their pale broad 
blossoms ; of the narrow canal path, of the canal itself, as, brimming and level 
with its banks, it floated past, with its low, scarce audible murmur, toward the 
powder-mills. 

“ Poor little Susan!” said Blake, kindly—to him with his keen-strung, ar- 
tist’s delight in every object of the external world, this fact of Susan’s near 
sight seemed an affliction very little short of actual blindness—* you must take 
comfort in one thing, remember; as you grow older, as you approach the age 
when the rest of us get mole-like, you will begin te see better. When you are 
ninety, what sight will you have, my dear!” 

“JT am not quite sure that I want to see better,” said Susan, diffidently, for 
she had a consciousness that there might be an implied slight to the rest of the 
world in her contentment. “ At least when I look through my glasses and see 
everything so plain, I don’t feel half as much at my east as before. The world 
seems all at once too big for me, you know ; and whenever I have a bad dream, 
a nightmare, this is what I dream: I can see as every one else sees, and there 
are trees and houses ready to fall and crush me, and crowds of people, with 
their faces distinct, as I never see faces really, looking at me. No. I am sure 
I don’t want to be different.” 

“* But then your short sight makes you helpless?” said Blake. “ You al- 
ways need some one close at hand, as I am now, to keep you out of mischief ?” 

“ Not a bit,” Susan answered. ‘When once I know a place I can find my 
way everywhere—not with my hands, but by feeling, you understand. Papa 
might send me for any book he liked, in the dark, and I never brought the wrong 
one, and Miss Collinson says she never saw such eyes as mine for fine 
needle-work ; and then they never get tired, however many hours I sew, even 
by lamp-light.” 

“ And you are fond of needle-work, I’ll answer for it,” said Blake. “1 think 
I see you with a needle and thread in those prim small hands! like the heroine 
of one of your favorite novels. You are great at pies and plain sewing, are you 
not, Susan?” 

“1 don’t know about pies, sir, but I can do every kind of needle-work well, 
and I like it. Portia never sews; she says it is a slave’s employment to sit and 
drag a needle to and fro, to and fro, through a bit of cambric or muslin all day 
long. If that is true, I suppose I was born to bea slave! I like to work—work 
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even at plain sewing—and think. I don’t know how it is, but I never have 
such nice thoughts as when I am sewing.” 

“ And what are the ‘nice’ thoughts about, Susan ?” 

She made him no answer. 

“ What are your thoughts about, child? Come, you have told me so much 
about yourself already, you may as well tell me this.” 

“If I tell you my thoughts, will you tell me yours?” 

“ Ahem—on due consideration, I think not. I have a great many bitter hard 
thoughts to trouble me, Susan—thoughts that you would never understand.” 

“Then we will each keep our own secrets, Mr. Blake. If your thoughts 
would be too hard for me to understand, mine would be too silly for you to care 
for ; and besides, I’m not quite sure I haven’t told you them all, as it is!” 

“Poor little Susan! If we meet again some day when you are older and 
wiser, I wonder whether you will remember all that you have said to me to- 
night ?” 

“TI wonder,” said Susan, becoming suddenly grave at the suggestion. And 
after this both were silent ; and side by side—Blake looking out for the first flut- 
ter of Portia’s dress through the gloom, Susan with I know not what dawnings 
of new emotion in her child’s heart—began slowly to retrace their steps toward 
the house. 

They found Portia and Teddy Josselin waiting for them under the portico. 
“ What, not drowned ?” said Portia, carelessly. “We were just beginning to 
think it was time to send out the men with drags.” 

“What, not blown up?” remarked George Blake, in the same tone. “We 
were terribly afraid something had happened to you, but knew we had been so 
much engrossed in our own conversation, that the explosion might have taken 
place without our hearing it!” For the feelings of Portia Ffrench and Mr. 
Blake were just at that kind of ebb when small mock warfare, semi-bitter 
speeches before other people, are the food of love—if vanity on one side and 
(conscious) infatuation on the other may be dignified by that name! 

Susan ran away from Blake’s side and got close to Portia. “I hope you 
have not been really frightened about us?” she said, ina whisper. “I am very 
sorry if I have stayed away too long.” 

“ Dearyinnocent, penitent little Susan!” cried Portia, but in a perfectly good- 
humored voice. Into whatever jealousies her craving for dominion might betray 
her, Portia Ffrench was too self-collected a woman ever to show animosity 
toward another woman; retribution she kept for the offender himself, not the 
rival. “Of course J forgive you, but you will have a fine scolding from Aunt 
Jemima and grandpapa, depend upon it. Come here, and let me make you look 
respectable,” for they were now within the lighted entrance hall, ‘and unless we 
are very hard pressed we can let everybody believe we have been no further 
than the billiard room. Why, child, what a color you have got.” 

Susan had a brilliant color; the more brilliant because standing full under 
the lamp she felt that all of them must be looking at her. Her eyes were ani- 
mated, and, as is the nature of short-sighted eyes, had lost their vacant look 
now that daylight was gone ; the damp night air had made her brown hair twist 
into a multitude of little soft curls round her forehead. For the first time in 
her life Susan Fielding looked more than pretty. 

Portia tried to smooth down the child’s hair with her hands, in vain. The 
curls curled tighter and tighter. “You will never look respectable, my dear, 
never. I give you up.” 
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“Then I’ll go home at once,” cried Susan, aghast; “indeed I will. I can 
run home in two minutes. I could never appear before Colonel Ffrench—” 

“In this wild disreputable state,” interrupted Teddy Josselin. “ Hair di- 
shevelled, face on fire, and worst of all, my lilies of the valley gone. I should 
think not, indeed! you reprobate Susan.” 

Susan felt that she must cry. Like most sensitive, lonely-nurtured children, 
she was intensely matter-of-fact in small things; had no conception that any 
one could mean to jest with her as long as his face was serious, his voice steady. 
And then the obstinately rebellious nature of her curls had long been Susan’s 
weak point—her thorn in the flesh. “ Everybody else’s hair gets smooth in 
damp weather,” she said, appealingly, “‘and mine gets rougher! I can’t help 
it—it’s not my fault!” A distinct foreboding of tears was in her voice. 

“ And when it is rough you look prettier than ever, little Susan,” said Blake. 
“Don’t you see that they are chaffing you? Mr. Josselin is jealous because you 
have lost his flowers—” 

“And Miss Ffrench because your curling locks and bright eyes make you 
look so much prettier than herself!” interrupted Portia. “Come up stairs, 
Susan, dear, before these foolish people persuade us to quarrel in earnest.” 
And casting one half-scornful, half-softening look at Blake, she swept up the 
broad staircase ; Susan—all in a flutter of terror at the prospect of Colonel F french 
scolding her, all in a flutter of happiness at spending another hour in Mr. Blake’s 
society—following. 

Colonel Ffrench had had his basin of water-gruel, and betaken himself to the 
hands of his valet haif an hour before, for it was nearly ten o’clock ; Miss Jem- 
ima sat alone at her work-table, a half-finished baby’s sock on knitting pins in 
her lap, the “Illustrated Gazette” in her hand. Belief in church, queen, and 
state ; nay, belief in the British army itself was scarcely stronger in Miss Jem- 
ima’s mind than belief in the “Illustrated.” When the resources of this pa- 
per enabled its artists to depict the interior of the last exploded coal mine two 
days before the recpening of the shaft, Miss Jemima would shudder, unques- 
tioning, over the truthful details of the picture. When an errant railway train 
had leaped into mid-air from a viaduct, and the “ Illustrated” gave a sketch of 
it, “drawn by our own artist, on the spot,” Miss Jemima would grow perfectly 
breathless over the sensational terrors of the situation. “I take a deep interest 
in the accident because I have actually seen it,” she would say, “seen it, I 
mean, in the ‘ Illustrated.’ ” 

She looked up with mildly reproachful eyes as the young people entered, 
and laid down her spectacles. ‘ You have not been near open windows, this 
damp evening, I hope, Portia? You look white. I shall be having you hoarse 
again.” 

“We have not been near an open window,” said Portia, sinking down into 
the first easy-chair that presented itself, an example followed at once by her 
lover; “and all we are in want of is support. Billiard-playing zs so weary- 
ing.” 

She really did look pale and weary. An hour’s exercise, without excite- 
ment, would, at any time, tire Portia Ffrench to death, body and mind—and she 
had not been at all excited this evening! Miss Jemima jumped up, obediently, 
to the bell, and in a few minutes a servant entered with a salver on which stood 
wine, brandy, and seltzer water. ‘Teddy Josselin, more actively than was his cus- 
tom, rose and asked Miss Jemima what he should give her ? 

“A glass of water, Ted,” cried Portia. “Don’t you know what Aunt Jem 
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always takes ?—half a tumbler of beer at lunch, one glass of port at dinner, 
ditto of water at night. It is only we washed-out younger generation who can- 
not live without the wicked help of stimulants. What, you take nothing, either, 
Susan?” Susan had tasted wine about six times in her life, and then a third 
of a glass ata time. “ What sober people you all are!” 

Teddy poured out some madeira into a tumbler and handed it to Portia; 
then helped himself generously to brandy and seltzer water—very little seltzer 
water. And, after a time, nature recruited by these kindly aids, the powers of 
both seemed gradually to revive. 

“ Did we see the powder-mills, I wonder ?” remarked Teddy, after a silence. 
“ There was a great deal of canal, and bull-rushes, and all that; but did we see 
the powder-mills? I can’t, for the life of me, recollect.” 

Portia looked up at the ceiling, her eyebrows elevated ; Miss Jemima, who 
held imbecile questions of all kinds as Teddy Josselin’s special prerogative, re- 
sumed her knitting. ‘“ There ave powder-mills, the worse for us, within a stone’s 
throw of the house,” she observed ; “ Portia, I suppose that is what your cousin 
means !” 

“T suppose so, Aunt Jemima,” said Portia, sententiously !” 

Teddy Josselin rose and again helped himself to seltzer and brandy—the 
seltzer still perceptibly decreasing ; after this his brain seemed to grow clearer. 
“ How could we have seen powder-mills, or any mills, when we have been play- 
ing billiards!” he said, smiling a little smile to himself over his own perspicuity. 
“IT know as well as possible what I meant, now. We were all of us to have 
seen the powder-mills, you know, Portia, only Blake and Miss Fielding roamed 
away and prevented us.” Teddy Josselin called it “ woamed away and pwe- 
vented us.” 

“ Susan, my dear,” said Miss Jemima, seriously, “I hope, if you went out, 
that you put something worsted over your head?” The good old soldier never 
troubled herself about other dangers than physical ones. “I knew a young lady 
jnst about your age, oddly enough, her name was Felton—it was in ’forty-six, 
we were at Gibraltar—poor thing, she married into the Sixtieth rifles, and led a 
most unhappy life, and she had entirely lost her hearing in the left ear through 
going out bare-headed in the damp. Since then I always say to young people, 
‘walk about at midnight, if it gives you any pleasure, but put something worsted 
over the head.’ Now, I knit very nice little cafooshaws’’—Miss Jemima’s 
French pronunciation had not been acquired on French soil—“they come 
down well all round, and protect not only the ears but the throat. I always 
wear one myself when I go out at night. I’ll make you a capooshaw, Susan.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am.” 

“You may well say ‘thank you, ma’am’ in that devout tone, Susan!” As 
she spoke, Portia rose and loitered across to the piano. “Considering that if 
you don’t wear a capooshaw you'll lose your hearing in your left ear, marry into 
the Sixtieth rifles, and lead a most unhappy life forever after! Aunt, you 
logical old philosopher, what shall I play ?” 

“ Anything you choose, my dear,” said Miss Jemima, turning round her placid 
old face so that she could better watch the girl’s graceful figure at the instru- 
ment. “All the music I hear now-a-days sounds much the same to me.” 

George Blake, who ever since they returned to the drawing-room, had been 
silently watching his opportunity for making peace with Portia, now came across 
to her side, and, in a low voice, duly humble and penitent, petitioned her for 
something out of “ Faust.” They had listened to “ Faust ” together, one even- 
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ing when the poor fellow had talked especially great nonsense, and Portia had 
not taken the trouble to check him, an evening or two before he knew of her 
engagement to Teddy. 

“* Faust?’ I’m not sure I know anything out of ‘ Faust,’” answered Portia, 
indifferently. “Ah, yes, I do though—just ome thing.” And then, of course, 
played the very chorus which Blake, which both of them, remembered so 
well! 

She had been excellently taught; played, as she did everything, with real 
good taste ; and, on an imperfect instrument, like the piano, natural faculty for 
music is a gift, the want of which good teaching can almost hide. After the 
Faust chorus she glided into a nocturne, then an addio; both extremely like 
thousands of addios and nocturnes written by greater composers than Mr, 
George Blake; then stopped tired, the momentary amusement of putting back 
the truant mouse over, and proposed that they should play écarté. 

Cards, played for money and good high stakes, be it understood, were a 
genuine amusement, very nearly a passion, with Portia Ffrench ; another point 
of sympathy between her and Teddy. Winning or losing, Portia’s interest over 
a card-table never flagged ; and the time of all others when Blake came nearest 
to disenchantment, was when he stood and watched her face growing keen and 
flushed—wonderfully like her grandfather she looked at such times—over the 
triumph of turning kings, and scoring tricks. “Let us have more music,” he 
pleaded, quickly, “Let us have a song or two. Cards are for short days and 
Christmas, not for summer.” 

“That is. my opinion, Mr. Blake,” said Miss Jemima. “ But nothing will 
cure Portia of being a gambler. The other day I found her and Mr. Josselin 


gravely playing piquet, for I don’t know what a game, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 


“And the daylight constitutes the sin!” said Portia. “Every game but 
chess is sinful, so long as you play it by daylight. How can I alter myself, 
Aunt Jem? I’m a Dysart. Its part of my maternal inheritance—none of the 
Ffrenches having ever touched a card to gamble!” 

“But not to-night,” said George Blake. “Let us have music, not cards, 
to-night ?” 

“Oh, as you like. The thing is to find performers. Teddy, will you sing? 
No, you shall not. I aéher comic songs, and it makes me abhor you when you 
sing them. Susan, will you?” 

Susan jumped up instantly and ran over to the piano. She had not the 
faintest idea that a young lady who is asked for music should look modest. 
Music had been the one keen enjoyment, the daily sweetest solace of Mr. Field- 
ing’s life, and Susan was as simply ready to sing as she would have been to 
carry a foot-stool or pick up Miss Jemima’s knitting-needles had she been so 
bidden. “The songs I know best are duets,” she said, looking up at Portia, 
who had given her her place before the piano, “but I will sing whatever is 
wished.” 

“Tell me the name of your duets,” said Blake, “and I will see if I know 
any of them.” Susan’s fingers had already touched the keys, and something in 
the touch, something in the way her large eyes lighted up, made him augur well 
for what was coming. “I have just enough voice to sing a tolerably inoffensive 
second, no more.” 

Susan went through the names of five or six English songs, time-flavored 
and sterling as her novels. 
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“Sing that,” cried Miss Jemima, looking up suddenly from her knitting. “I 
have not heard ‘ Drink to me only’ for five-and-forty years.” And, a minute 
later, George Blake professing sufficient knowledge of the air to take a modest 
second, the duet began. 

Never, perhaps, by two non-professional people, were rare old Ben’s love- 
words married to truer melody. Susan Fielding’s voice was exquisite. You 
wanted nothing finer or more cultivated when you listened to her, the piercing 
sweetness of that fresh soprano contented your sense so utterly. Very likely 
in Italian opera she would have failed, for the order of her voice was sustained 
rather than flexible ; but it was a voice that suited such music as this to perfec- 
tion. And then Susan sang out bravely—sang, as so few drawing-room singers 
do, with her whole heart, with frankest delight in her own singing. “ The thirst 
that from the soul doth flow doth need a draught divine.” What a volume of 
feeling the little girl threw into those words! What subdued, lingering empha- 
sis into the next couplet—* But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, I would not ask 
for wine.” George Blake’s “inoffensive second” proved an admirable one. He 
possessed a tenor voice, moderate of compass, but full, every note of it, of hon- 
est music—and then, was not Portia’s beautiful face before him? Were not 
Portia’s dark eyes—more expression in them than their wont—drinking to his ? 
Of his fellow-singer, all whose ignorant, passionate soul was shaken by new 
feeling as their voices flowed forth together, he thought no more than of the 
piano. Luckily for the execution of the duet, however, there was no glass win- 
dow to inform Susan of this. 

When it was over, Portia and Teddy Josselin applauded loudly. Miss Jem- 
ima was silent. Her knitting had fallen ia her lap, her spectacles were pushed 
up on’ her forehead ; she sat listening, listening, with a sad, far-away look on 
her old face. 

“You are very ungrateful, Aunt Jemima,” cried Portia. “The song was 
sung for your pleasure, and now you don’t offer the performers a single compli- 
ment.” 

“T hadn’t heard it for five-and-forty years,” said Miss Jemima, absently. 
“ How you startled me, child!” 

And then she bent down her face again, and, with a flurried little gesture, 
took up her knitting. No one had ever heard any whisper of romance con- 
nected with Jemima Ffrench. She said, herself, that she had never been pretty 
—had never hada lover. Yet in this old heart, that had so long beat for others 
only, seme remembrance of youth—the one supreme romance of every human 
life—must still have flickered, and the song, unheard for five-and-forty years, 
had power to rekindle it. 

“ That was real music,” she said, after a minute or two; “not like what you 
hear now-a-days.” 

“Yes, if I could sing—if I could move people like that!” exclaimed Portia, 
looking across at Susan. “I think to have no voice is really to be dumb. 
When others sing I always feel what I, too, could have said, if the same power 
of expression had only been given me ! ” 

Few accidents of human speech sound more graceful than the praises ac- 
corded by one young and pretty woman to another; and Portia paid this little 
homage to Susan’s superior gift in the prettiest tone conceivable, and with a 
genuine look of self-depreciation on her handsome face. The tone, the expres- 
sion went straight, as they were meant to go, to George Blake’s heart. All the 
fire of his quickly-wrought nature had been stirred by poor little Susan’s voice, 
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and now an adroit word, an adroit expression, had already turned aside the cur- 
rent of his feelings toward Portia. To appropriate, in this cool kind of fashion, 
emotions caused by the gifts of others, is a faculty, I think, that exceptionally- 
handsome people nearly all of them possess. Your senses are carried away by 
a piece of admirable acting. by a strain of touching music; and if a beautiful 
face chance to be near, ten to one but you will transfer to its owner a good half 
of what you feel. The poor little man or woman, with sallow complexion and 
snub features, beside you, may have a brain to understand, a heart to sympa- 
thize with yours—in vain. At such times, all you need, if you are the kind of 
foolishly-susceptible creature George Blake was, is a faultless lay figure to 
clothe in the purple and fine linen of your own imagination. And Portia was 
this, and more than this. He forgot to ask Susan to sing again—forgot Susan’s 
existence. All he saw, all he wanted to see, was Portia’s face glowing with this 
flush of new and softened expression; and when, presently, she moved away 
into a window, still declaring herself “under the delicious influences of that 
duet,” drew aside a curtain and began to whisper about the beauty of the night 
(as it chanced, it was pitch dark, and beginning to rain a little), the young man, 
his pulse beating almost as it used to beat in the first days of his infatuation, 
kept at her side. 

The sociability of the little party was hopelessly broken up. Teddy Josselin 
sat quietly asleep in his easy chair; Miss Jemima held silent counsel with her 
own thoughts over her knitting ; Portia and George Blake continued to mur- 
mur in indistinguishable tones at the window. When some minutes had gone 
by like this, a timepiece struck eleven, and Susan rose from the piano, and, 
crossing over to Portia, wished her good-night—did not, however, hold up her 
lips as usual to be kissed. The whole world had deepened, grown into new sig- 
nificance to Susan during the last two hours. Even her sentimental worship 
of her friend was modified. 

“What! going so soon?” cried Portia, with innocent surprise. “ Aunt 
Jem, Susan says she is going. Has any one come for you, my dear ?” 

“Oh no, I can run home quite well by myself ; I told old Nancy I would 
not be late. Good-night, Portia. I shall not forget my birthday treat. I have 
enjoyed myself very much!” 

“And Jekyll shall see you home,” said Miss Jemima, stretching out her 
hand toward the bell. “ Yes, indeed, child, I hear rain on the windows, and 
Jekyll shall carry an umbrella and see you home. Very likely indeed that I 
would allow you to run along the highway alone at this time of night !” 

Susan began to beg and entreat. The idea of Mr. Jekyll condescending to 
hold an umbrella over her unimportant head was too overwhelming. 

“ Better wait till our carriage comes,” suggested Teddy, whom all this talk- 
ing had aroused. “We ordered it somewhere about midnight—didn’t we, 
Blake ?” 

“ Better let me take you home, Susan,” said Blake, who would at all times 
have foregone pleasure of his own to humor a child, and who read aright the 
terror of the little girl’s face at the proposal of Mr. Jekyll’s escort. 

“Tt rains in torrents !” remarked Portia, laconically. 

“Then Susan must put her cloak over her head, and wear my galoshes, if she 
can keep them on,” said Miss Jemima. “ Now mind, Mr. Blake, I trust to your 
getting her home dry and safe.” 

And then the old lady came across to Susan, and, as she kissed her cheek, 
thanked her in a whisper for the song, and bade the girl come and sing to her, 
alone, another day. 
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Susan could never help loving old Miss Ffrench a little better than she loved 
Portia, after that night. 

The rain, as it turned out, did not pour in torrents yet, only an occasional big 
drop splashed down through the thick cover of the avenue ; the trees and grass 
smelt dewy sweet ; the frogs were croaking a vociferous chorus of joy over the 
approaching shower—not a romantic soundybut I try to be truthful, not roman- 
tic, and about Halfont, wherever you did not walk by a canal, you walked by a 
ditch, and the ditches were deep and green scummed, and full in the summer 
season of frogs. Rain or no rain, Susan would have liked that walk to last 
forever. 

When they were half-way or so down the avenue, George Blake turned 
and looked back at the house. He could see the lighted bay-window within 
which he had stood five minutes ago with Portia; she stood there still—alas, 
with her rightful lover at her side now! and Blake heaved a despairing sigh. 
He was apt, in perfect sincerity, to be just a little bit melodramatic at times ; 
saw, as most imaginative people do, the picturesque capabilities of a situation 
at a glance, that is to say, and could not refrain from throwing himself with spirit 
into the fitting attitude as hero. 

“¢The thirst that from the soul doth flow,’ ” under his voice he hummed the 
line. ‘ Oh, Susan, little Susan, how I envy you! You who have never felt a 
thirst that a cup of cold water wouldn’t slake. How can you sing so well about 
feelings of which you know nothing, child ?” 

“I sing what | feel, Mr. Blake,” answered Susan, simply, then walked on 
by his side again in silence. She was not jealous, consciously, of Portia ; not 
vexed:at Mr. Blake’s treatment of herself ; the grass smelt sweet, the rain- 
charged air blew soft ; there was a walk of a hundred yards by Mr. Blake’s side 
before her still. Susan was satisfied. 

The old village woman who was at present the solitary guardian of Addison 
Lodge, came to the door in answer to Blake’s knock, the loud London knock 
which echoed and re-echoed through the silent garden. At sight of a gentle- 
man, tall, moustached, not of the Halfont world, standing beside “little Miss,” 
the good old soul set down her candle and fled. 

“ And now indeed, good-night !” said Blake, holding out his hand. “Susan, 
what are you going to give me for all the care I have taken of you?” 

“ T should like you to come in just for a minute, Mr. Blake,” said Susan, hes- 
itating as she made the request. “I have nothing to give you, but I should like 
you to see something I hold very dear—something that I may never have a 
chance to show you again after to-night.” 

She took up the candle, and threw open a door on the right, about a yard 
and a half distant from the entrance—there was no space lost within the small 
area of Addison Lodge. “This was our sitting-room. The auctioneer says 
the furniture will all have to be arranged differently before the sale, but you see 
it now exactly as it was when we—when para and I lived in it. There is his 
violin.” She walked across the room, and tenderly rested her hand on a very 
old, very shabby violin case ; “he played it, Miss Collinson said, as if he had 
been a master—and there are the books, all he was fondest of, in the Russia 
backs ; and there—Mr. Blake, I asked you to come in and see this—there, above 
the mantel-shelf, is papa himself. Of course the portrait will not be sold, but I 
like you to see it to-night among the old furniture and in the old room, just as 
it all was when he was alive.” 

The portrait was in oil, and a fair one, had at least the merit of being strik- 
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ingly like the face from which it was painted ; a thin, pale face, insignificant of 
feature, broad of brow, and with prominent grey eyes, like Susan’s, which 
seemed at this moment to look down half with kindliness, half mistrust on the 
man who stood by Susan’s side. George Blake never forgot either the picture 
or the room—the room with its smell of Russian leather, its silent instruments 
—a meerschaum pipe left piously as Fielding’s hand had laid it on the mantel- 

, piece ; in the branched sockets of the music-stand two ends of wax-candle, never 
lit since the night when Fielding and his girl played their last duet together. 

“I’m glad you asked me to come in, my dear; I feel now as if I had known 
your father, as if I had smoked my pipe with him scores of times, and heard 
him play, and heard you sing together, in the winter evenings.” 

The color faded in Susan’s face ; her eyes filied. ‘We shall never sing 
again,” said she ; then turned away abruptly and lighted George Blake without 
a word to the front door. 

He took her hand, held it a little space in his, then, with loyalty as absolute 
as if the girl had been seven, not seventeen, raised it for a moment to his lips, 


and left her. 
In that moment was shut the last white page of Susan’s childhood. 








A MESSAGE. 





OR one to bear my message I looked out 
EF In haste at noon. The bee and the swallow passed, 
3ound south. My message was to south ; I cast 
It, trusting as a mariner ; no doubt, 

Sweet bee, sweet swallow, in my heart, about 
Your fellowship. 
The stealthy night came fast ; 
“Oh chilly night,” I said, “no friend thou hast 
For me, and morn is far.” When, lo, a shout 
Of joy, and riding up, as one rides late, 
My friend fell on my neck, just in the gate. 
“You got my message then?” 
“No message, swect, 

Save my own eyes desire your eyes to meet.” 
“You saw no swallow, and no bee, before 
You came?” 

“IT do remember, past my door, 
There brushed a bird and bee, oh, sweeter presage 


Than I had dreamed! You sent me then, a message ?” 
H. H. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER SUBJECTS. 


66 ND when you hear historians tell of thrones, and those who sat upon 

A them, let it be as men now gaze upon the mammoth’s bones, and 
wonder what old world such things could see.” 

So sang Byron half a century ago, and great critics condemned his verse, and 
called him a “surly Democrat” because he ventured to put such sentiments and 
hopes into rhyme. The thrones of Europe have not diminished in number since 
Byron’s day, although they have changed and rechanged their occupants ; and the 
one only grand effort at the establishment of a new Republic—that of France in 
1848—went down into dust and ashes. Naturally, therefore, the tendency in 
Europe is to regard the monarchical principle as having receiveda new lease and 
charter of life, and to talk of the republican principle as an exotic forced fora 
moment into a premature and morbid blossom upon European soil, but as com- 
pletely unsuited to the climate and the people as the banyan or the cocoa tree. 

I do not, for myself, quite agree in this view of the aspect of affairs. Of 
course, if one were inclined to discuss the question fairly, he must begin by 
asking what people mean when they talk of the republican principle. What is 
the republican principle? When you talk of a Republic, do you mean an ag- 
gressive, conquering, domineering State, ruled by faction and living on war, like 
the Commonwealth of Rome? or a Republic like that planned by Washington, 
which should repudiate all concern in foreign politics or foreign conquest? Do 
you mean a Federal Republic, like that of the United States, or one with a cen- 
tralized power, like the French Republic of 1848? Do you meana Republic like 
that of Florence, in which the people were, omnipotent, or a Republic like that 
of Venice, in which the people had no power at all? Do you mean a Republic 
like that of Switzerland, in which the President is next to nobody, or a Republic 
like that of Poland, which was ornamented bya King? In truth, the phrase “ re- 
publican principle” has no set meaning. It means just what the man who uses 
it wishes to express. If, however, we understand it to mean, in this instance, 
the principle of popular self-government, then it is obvious that Europe has 
made immense progress in that direction since Byron raged against the crimes 
of Kings. If it means the opposite to the principle of Divine Right or Legiti- 
macy, or even personal loyalty—loyalty of the old-time, chivalric, enthusiastic 
fashion—then it must be owned that it shows all over Europe the mark of 
equal progress. The ancient, romantic, sentimental loyalty; the loyalty which 
reverenced the Sovereign and was proud to abase itself before him ; the loyalty 
of the Cavaliers; the loyalty which went wild over “Oh, Richard! Oh, mon 
Roi!” is dead and gone—its relics a thing to be stared at, and wondered over, 
and preserved for a landmark in the progress of the world—just like the mam- 
moth’s bones. 

The model Monarchy of Europe is, beyond dispute, that of Great Britain. 
In England there is an almost absolute self-government; the English peo- 
ple can have anything whatever which they may want by insisting on it and agi- 
tating a little for it. The Sovereign has long ceased to interfere in the progress 
of national affairs. I can only recollect one instance, during my observation, in 
which Queen Victoria put her veto on a bill passed by Parliament, and that was 
on an occasion when it was discovered, at the last moment, that the Lords and 
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Commons had passed a bill which had a dreadful technical blunder in it, and 
the only way out of the difficulty was to beg of the Queen to refuse it her sanc- 
tion, which her Majesty did accordingly, and the blunder was set right in the 
following session. If a Prime Minister were to announce to the House of 
Commons, to-morrow, that the Queen had boxed his ears, it would not create a 
whit more amazement than if he were to say, no matter in what graceful and 
diplomatic periphrasis, that her Majesty was unwilling to agree to some meas- 
ure which her faithful Commons desired to see passed into law. 

Nothing did Mr. Disraeli more harm, nothing brought greater contempt on 
him than his silly attempts last session to induce the Commons to believe, by 
vague insinuations and covert allusions, that the Queen had a personal leaning 
toward his policy and himself. So long ago as the time of the free trade strug- 
gle, the Tories, for all their hereditary loyalty, complained of and protested 
against the silent presence of Prince Albert in the Peers’ gallery of the House 
of Commons, on the ground that it was an attempt to influence the Parliament 
improperly, and to interfere with the freedom of debate. No one has anything 
to say against the Queen which carries any weight or is worth listening to. She 
is undoubtedly a woman of virtue and good sense. So good a woman, I ven- 
ture to think, never before reigned over any people, and that she is not a great 
woman, an Elizabeth, a Catherine of Russia, or even an Isabella of Castile, is 
surely rather to the advantage than otherwise of the monarchical institution in 
its present stage of existence. Here, then, one might think, if anywhere and 
ever, the principle of personal loyalty has a fair chance and a full justification. 
A man might vindicate his loyalty to Queen Victoria in the name of liberty it- 
self; nay, he might justify it by an appeal to the very principle of democracy. 
Yet one must be blind, who, living in England and willing to observe, does not 
see that the old, devoted spirit of personal loyalty is dead and buried. It is 
gone! itisa memory! You may sing a poetic lament for’ it if you will, as Schil- 
ler did for the gods of Hellas; you may break into passionate rhetoric, if you 
can, over its extinction, as Burke did for the death of the age of Chivalry. It is 
gone, and I firmly believe it can never be revived or restored. 

I do not mean to say that there are many persons in England who feel any 
strong objection to the Monarchy, or warmly desire to see a Republic substituted 
for it. I knowin England several theoretical republicans—they are to be met 
with in almost any company. I have never met with any one Englishman living 
in England, who showed any anxious. active interest in the abolition of the 
Monarchy. I do not know any one who objects to drink the usual loyal toasts 
at a public dinner, or betrays any conscientious reluctance to listen to the un- 
meaning eulogy which it is the stereotyped fashion for the chairman of every 
such banquet to heap on “ Her Majesty and the rest of the Royal Family.” But 
this sort of thing, if it ever had any practical meaning, has now none. It has 
reached that stage at which profession and practice are always understood to be 
quite different things. Every one says at church that he is a miserable sinner ; 
no one is supposed really to believe anything of the sort. Every one has some 
time or other likened women to angels, but we are not therefore supposed se- 
riously to ignore the fact that women wear flannel petticoats, and have their 
faults, and are mortal. So of loyal professions in England now. They are un- 
derstood to be phrases, like “‘ Your obedient servant,” at the bottom of a letter. 
They do not suggest hypocrisy or pretence of any kind. There is apparently no 
more inconsistency now in a man’s loyally drinking the health of the Queen, 
and proceeding immediately after (in private conversation) to abuse or ridicule 
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her and her family, than there would be in the same man beginning with “ Dear 
Sir,” a missive te one whom he notoriously dislikes. Every one who has been 
lately in London must have heard an immense amount of scandal, or at all 
events of flippant joking at the expense of the Queen herself; and of more se- 
rious complaint and distrust as regards the Prince of Wales. Yet the virtues 
of the Queen, and the noble qualities of the Prince of Wales are panegyrized 
and toasted, and hurrah’d at every public dinner where Englishmen gather to- 
gether. 

The very virtues of Queen Victoria have contributed materially toward the 
extinction of the old-fashioned sentiment of living, active loyalty. The English 
people had from the time at least of Anne to our own day a succession of bad 
princes. Only a race patient as Issachar could have endured such a line of 
sovereigns as George II., George II1., and George IV. Then came William 
IV., who being a little less stupidly obstinate than George III., and not so 
grossly corrupt as George IV., was hailed for a while as the Patriot King by a 
people who were only too anxious not to lose all their hereditary and traditional 
veneration. Do what they would, however, the English nation could not get into 
any sincere transports of admiration about the Patriot King; and they soon 
found that any popular reform worth having was to be got rather in spite of the 
Patriot King, than by virtue of any wisdom or patriotism in the monarch. Great 
popular demonstrations and tumults, and threats of marching on London ; and 
O’Connell meetings at Charing Cross, with significant allusion by the great dem- 
agogue to the King who lost his head at Whitehall hard by; the hanging out 
of the black flag at Manchester, and a general movement of brickbats every- 
where—these seem to have been justly regarded as the persuasive influences 
wkich converted a Sovereign into the Patriot King and a Reformer. Loyalty 
did not gain much by the reforms of that reign. Then followed the young Vic- 
toria ; and enthusiasm for a while wakened up fresh and genuine over the ascen- 
sion of the comely and simple-hearted girl, who was so frank and winning ; who 
ran down stairs in her night-dress, rather than keep her venerable councillors 
waiting when they sought her out at midnight; who openly acknowledged her 
true love for her cousin, and offered him her hand; who was at once queenly 
and maidenly, innocent and fearless. 

But this sort of thing did not last very long. Prince Albert was never pop- 
ular. He was cold; people said he was stingy; his very virtues, and they 
were genuine, were not such as anybody, except his wife and family, warmly ad- 
mires ina man ; he was indeed misunderstood, or at all events misprized in Eng- 
land, up to the close of his life. Then the gates of the convent, so to speak, closed 
over the Queen, and royalty ceased to be an animating presence in England. 

The young men and women of to-day—persons who have not passed the age 
of twenty-one—can hardly remember to have ever seen the Sovereign. She is 
to them what the Mikado is to his people. Seven years of absolute seclusion 
on the part of a monarch must in any case be a sad trial to personal loyalty, at 
least in the royal capital. A considerable and an influential section of Queen 
Victoria’s subjects in the metropolis have long been very angry with their Sov- 
ereign. The tailors, the milliners, the dressmakers, the jewellers, the perfum- 
ers, all the shopkeepers of the West End who make profit out of court dinners 
and balls and presentations, are furious at the royal seclusion which they be- 
lieve has injured their business. So, too, are the aristocratic residents of the 
West End, who do not care much about a court which no longer contributes to 
their season’s gayety. So, too, are all the flunkey class generally. Now, I am 
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sure there are no three sections of the population of London more influential in 
the spreading of scandal and the nursing of this discontent than the shopkeepers, 
the aristocrats, and the flunkeys of the West End. These are actively and de- 
monstratively dissatisfied with the Queen. These it is who spread dirty scandals 
about her, and laugh over vile lampoons and caricatures of which she is the 
object. 

Every one knows that there is a low, mean scandal afloat about the Queen— 
and it is spread by the clubs, the drawing-rooms, the shops, and the servants’- 
halls of the West End. I am convinced that not one of those who spread the 
scandal really believes it ; but they like to spread it because they dislike the 
Queen. There can be no doubt, however, that much dissatisfaction at the 
Queen’s long seclusion is felt by persons who are incapable of harboring any 
motives so mean or spreading any calumnies so unworthy. Most of the London 
papers have always found fault rather sharply and not over decently with the 
royal retirement. Mr. Ayrton, representative of the Tower Hamlets—the largest 
constituency in England—openly expressed this sentiment at a public meeting ; 
and though his remarks were at once replied to and condemned by Mr. Bright, 
they met with a more or less cordial response from most of his audience. 

There is or was in the House of Commons (the general election has got 
happily rid of him), a foolish person named Reardon, a Piccadilly auctioneer, who 
became, by what we call in England “a fluke,” a member of the House of Com- 
mons. This person moyed last session a resolution, or something of the kind, 
calling on the Queen to abdicate. The thing was laughed down—poor Mr. 
Reardon’s previous career had been so absurd that anything coming from him 
would have been hooted ; and the House of Commons is fiercely intolerant of 
“bores” and men with crotchets. But I have reason to believe that Mr. Rear- 
don’s luckless project was concocted by a delegation of London tradesmen, and 
had the sympathy of the whole class ; and I know that many members of the 
House which hooted and laughed him down had in private over and over again 
grumbled at the Queen’s retirement, and declared that she ought to abdicate. 

“What on earth does it matter,” I asked of a member of Parliament—one 
of the most accomplished scholars and sharp logicians in the House—“ What 
on earth does it matter whether or not the Queen gives a few balls to a few 
thousand West End people in the season? How can rational people care, one 
way or the other?” “ My dear fellow,” was the answer, “/ don’t care; but 
all that sort of thing is her business, and she is paid to do it, and she ofight to 
do it. If she were a washerwoman with a family, she would have to do her 
work, no matter what her grief.’ Now this gentleman—who is utterly above 
any sympathy with scandal or with the lackey-like grumblings of the West End 
—did, undoubtedly, express fairly enough a growing mood of the public dissat- 
isfaction. 

Beyond all this, however, is the fact that people—the working-class espe- 
cially—are beginning to ask whether we really want a Sovereign at all, seeing 
that we get on just as well during the eclipse of royalty as in its brightest 
meridian splendor. This question is being very often put; and it is probably 
more often thought over than put into words. Now I think nothing worse could 
possibly happen to royalty in England than that people should begin quietly to 
ask whether there really is any use in it. If there is a bad King or Queen, peo- 
ple can get or look for, or hope and pray for a good one ; and the abuse of the 
throne will not be accounted a sufficient argument against the use of it. But 
how will it be when the subjects begin to find that during the reign of one of 
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the best sovereigns possible to have, they can get on perfectly well although the 
monarch is in absolute seclusion ? 

George IV. was an argument against bad kings only—Queen Victoria may 
come to be accepted as an illustration of the uselessness of the very best kind 
of Sovereign. I think King Log was much better calculated to do harm to the 
institution of royalty than King Stork, although the frogs might have regretted 
the placid reign of the former when the latter was gobbling up their best and 
fattest. 

Decidedly the people of England are learning of the Queen how to do with- 
out royalty. A small section of her subjects are angry with her and bitter of 
heart against her ; a much larger number find they can do perfectly well without 
her ; a larger number still have forgotten her. On a memorable occasion Prince 
Albert declared that constitutional government was on its trial in England. The 
phrase, like many that came fremr-the same well-meaning lips, was unlucky. 
Constitutional government was not upon iis trial then ; but Monarchy is upon its 
trial now. 

Do I mean to say that Great Britain is on the verge of a revolution; that 
the dynasty is about to be overthrown ; that a new Cromwell is to make his 
appearance? By no means. It does not follow that even if the English people 
were to be convinced to-morrow of the absolute uselessness of a throne, and a 
sovereignty, they would therefore proceed to establish a republic. No people 
under the sun are more strongly governed by tradition and “the majesty of 
custom ” than the English. Cobden used to say that they had a Chinese ob- 
jection to change of any kind. The Lord Mayor’s show, long threatened, and 
for a while partially obscured, has come out again in full gingerbread. There is 
a functionary who appears every night at the door of the House of Commons 
just at the moment when the sitting is formally declared to be over, and bawls 
out to the emptying benches the resonant question, “ Who’s for home?” I 
believe the practice originated at a time when Westminster was unpeopled, and 
midnight roads were dangerous, and members were glad to make up parties 
to travel home together ; and, so a functionary was appointed to issue stento- 
rian appeal to all who were thus willing to combine their strength and journey 
safely in company. The need of such an arrangement has, I need hardly say, 
passed away these many generations ; but the usage exists. It oppresses no one 
to have the formal call thundered out ; the thing has got to be a regular per- 
formance ; it is part of the whole business and system; nobody wants it, but 
nobody heeds it or objects to it, and the functionary appears every night of every 
session and shouts his invitation to companionship as regularly as if the Mo- 
hocks were in possession of Charing Cross, and Claude Duval were coming full 
trot along Piccadilly. 

Now, this may be taken as a sort of illustration of the manner in which the 
English people are naturally inclined to deal with any institutions which are 
merely useless, and have the recommendation of old age and long descent. The 
ordinary Englishman to-day would find it hard to bring up before his mind’s 
eye a picture of an England without a Sovereign. If it were made fully plain to 
him, and thoroughly impressed upon his mind that he could do just as well 
without a Sovereign as with, and even that Monarchy never could possibly be of 
use to him any more, I think he would endure it and pay its cost, and drink its 
health loyally for all time, providing Monarchy did nothing outrageously wrong ; 
or provided—which is more to my present purpose—that no other changes of a 
remarkable nature occurred in the meantime to remove ancient landmarks, to 
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disturb the basis of his old institutions and to prepare him for a new order of 
things. This is indeed the point I wish to discuss just now. I have explained 
what I believe to be the depth and strength and meaning of the average Eng- 
lishman’s loyal feelings to his Sovereign at the present moment. I should like 
to consider next how that feeling will, in all probability, be affected by the 
changes in the English political system, which seem inevitable, and by the ac- 
cession, or expected accession, of a new Sovereign to the throne. 

England has, just now, something very nearly approaching to manhood suf- 
frage ; and to manhood suffrage it will probably come before long. The ballot 
will, doubtless, be introduced. The Irish Church is as good as dead. I cannot 
doubt that the English State Church will, ultimately, and before very long, suc- 
cumb to the same fate. Not that this logically or politically follows as a matter 
of necessity ; and nothing could be more unwise in the interest of their own 
cause than the persistency with which the Tories keep insisting that the doom 
of the one is involved in the doom of the other. The Irish Church is the foreign 
church of a miserably small minority ; the English Establishment is the Church 
of the majority, and is an institution belonging to the soil. The very principle 
which maintains the English Church ought of right io condemn the Irish 
Church. But it is the fact that an agitation more influential than it seemed to 
the careless spectator, has long been going on in England for the abolition of 
the State Church system altogether ; and there can be no doubt that the fate of 
the Irish Establishment will lend immense courage and force to that agitation. 
Revolutionary movements are always contagious in their nature, and the move- 
ment against the Irish Church is in the strictest sense revolutionary. The Dutch 
or the Scotch would have carried such a movement to triumph across rivers of 
blood if it were needful ; and no man of spirit could say that the end would not 
be worth the cost. I assume, then, that the overthrow of the Irish Church will 
inflame to iconoclastic fervor the movement of the English Dissenters against 
all Church establishments. I do not stop just now to inquire whether the 
movement is likely to be successful or how long it may take to accomplish the 
object. To me, it seems beyond doubt that it must succeed ; but I do not care 
to assume even that for the purpose of my present argument. I only ask my 
readers to consider the condition of things which will exist in England when a 
movement resting on a suffrage which is almost universal, a movement which 
will have already overthrown one State Church within Great Britain, proceeds 
openly and exultingly to attack the English Church itself, within its own‘ do- 
minions. I ask whether it is likely that the institution which is supposed to be 
bound up inseparably with that Church, the Monarchy which is based upon, 
and exists by virtue of religious ascendency, is likely to escape ali question 
during such a struggle, and after it? The State Church and the Aristocracy, if 
they cannot always be called bulwarks of the throne, are yet so completely as- 
sociated with it in the public mind that it is hard even to think of the one with- 
out the others, and yet harder to think of the one as existing serene and unin- 
jured after the decay or demolition of the others. 

Now, the Aristocracy have, as Mr. Bright put it so truly and so effectively 
the other day, already capitulated. They have given up all notion of any longer 
making the laws of the country in the interest of their own class. One of the 
first things the Reformed Parliament will do, when it has breathing-time to 
think about such matters, will be to abolish the purchase system in the army, 
and throw open promotion to merit, without reference to class. The diplomatic 
service, that other great stronghold of the Aristocracy, will be thoroughly reor- 
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ganized and made a real, useful department, doing solid work, and open to talent 
of whatever caste ; or it will be abolished altogether. Something will have to 
‘be done with the House of Lords. It, too, must be made a reality, or dis- 
missed into the land of shadows and the past. Efforts at reforming it, while it 
stands on its present basis, are futile. Its existence is, in its present form, the 
one great objection to it. 

The good-natured, officious Lord Shaftesbury went to work, a few months 
ago, to prepare a scheme of reform for the House of Lords, in order to antici- 
pate and conciliate the popular movement which he expected. He could think 
of nothing better than a recommendation that the House should meet an hour 
earlier every evening, in order, by throwing more time on their hands, to induce 
the younger Peers to get up debates and take partin them. This, however, is 
not precisely the kind of reform the country will ask for when it has leisure to 
turn its attention to the subject. It will ask for some reorganization which 
shall either abolish or reduce to a comparative nothing the hereditary legislating 
principle on which the House of Lords now rests. A set of law-makers or law- 
marrers intrusted with power only because they are born to titles, is an absurd 
anomaly, which never could exist in company with popular suffrage. “ Heredi- 
tary law-makers!” exclaimed Franklin. “ You might as well talk of hereditary 
mathematicians!” Franklin expressed exactly what the feeling of the common 
sense of England is likely to be when the question comes to be raised. I ex- 
pect then, not that the House of Lords will be abolished, but that the rule of 
the hereditary principle will be brought to an end—that the Aristocracy there, 
too, will have to capitulate. 

Now, I doubt whether an American reader can have any accurate idea, un- 
less he has specially studied the matter and watched its practical operation in 
England, of the manner in which the influence of the Peers makes itself felt 
through the political life of Great Britain. Americans often have some kind of 
notion that the Aristocracy govern the country directly and despotically, with 
the high hand of imperious feudalism. There is nothing of the kind in reality. 
The House of Lords is, as a piece of political machinery, almost inoperative— 
as nearly as possible harmless. No English Peer, Lord Derby alone excepted, 
has anything like the political authority and direct influence of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. Bright. There are very few Peers, indeed, about whose po- 
litical utterances anybody in the country cares three straws. But, on the other 
hand, the traditional Arestige of the Peers, the tacit, time-honored, generally- 
conceded doctrine that a Peer has first right to everything—the medieval su- 
perstition tolerated largely in our own time, which allows a sort of divinity to 
hedge a Peer—all this has an indirect, immense, pervading, almost universal 
influence in the practical working of English politics. The Peers have, in fact, 
a political droit du seigneur in England. They have first taste of every privi- 
lege, first choice of every appointment. Political office is their pasture, where 
they are privileged to feed at will. There does not now exist a man in England 
likely to receive high office, who would be bold enough to suggest the forming 
of a Cabinet without Peers in it, even though there were no Peers to be had 
who possessed: the slightest qualification for any ministerial position. The 
Peers must have a certain number of places, because they are Peers. The 
House of Commons swarms with the sons and nephews of Peers. The house- 
hold appointments, the ministerial offices, the good places in the army and the 
church are theirs when they. choose—and they generally do choose—-to have them. 
The son of a Peer, if in the House of Commons, may be raised at one step 
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from his place in the back benches to a seat in the Cabinet, simply because of 
his rank. When Earl Russell, two or three years ago, raised Mr. Goschen, one 
of the representatives of the city of London and a partner in a great London 
banking-house, to a place in the Cabinet, the whole country wondered ; a very 
few, who were not frightened out of their propriety, admired ; some thought the 
world must be coming to an end. But when the Marquis of Hartington was 
suddenly picked out of West End dissipation and made War Secretary, nobody 
expressed the least wonder, for he was the heir of the House of Devonshire. 
Indeed, it was perfectly notorious that the young Marquis was presented to of- 
fice, in the first instance, because it was hoped by his friends that official duties 
might wean him from the follies and frivolities of a more than ordinarily heed- 
less youth. Sir Robert Peel the present, the #agui nominis umbra, is not, of 
course, in the strict sense, an aristocrat; but he is mixed up with aristocrats, 
and is the son of a Peer-maker, and may be regarded as claiming and having 
the privileges of the class. Sir Robert Peel was presented with the First Sec- 
retaryship as something to play with, because his aristocratic friends, the ladies 
especially, thought he would be more likely to sow his wild oats if he were be- 
guiled by the semblance of official business. A Commoner must, in fact, be 
supposed to have some qualificatioh for office before he is invited to fill a min- 
isterial place. No qualification is believed necessary for the near relative or 
connection of a Peer. Even in the most favorable examples of Peers who are 
regular occupants of office, no special fitness is assumed or pretended. Noone 
supposes or says that Tord Clarendon, or Lord Granville, or Lord Malmes- 
bury has any particular qualification which entitles him, above all other men, to 
this or that ministerial place. Yet it must be a man of bold imagination, in- 
deed, who cou!d now conceive the possibility of a British Cabinet without one 
of these noblemen having a place in it. 

All this comes, as I have said, out of a lingering superstition—the faith in 
the divine right of Peers. Now, a reform in the constitution of the Upper 
House, which should purge it of the hereditary principle, would be the first great 
blow to this superstition. Julius Casar, in one of his voyages of conquest, was 
much perplexed by the priests, who insisted that he had better go back because 
the sacred chickens would not eat. At last he thought the time had come to 
prove his independence of the sacred chickens, “If they will not eat,” he said, 
“then let them drink ”—and he flung the consecrated fowls into the sea; and 
the expedition went on triumphantly, and the Roman soldiers iearned that they 
could do without the sacred chickens. I think a somewhat similar sensation 
will come over all classes of the English people when they find that the heredi- 
tary right to make laws is taken from the English Peerage. I do not doubt 
that the whole fabric of superstition will presently collapse, and that the privilege 
of the Peer will cease to be anything more than that degree of superior influence 
which wealth and social rank can generally command, even in the most demo- 
cratic communities. The law which gives impulse and support to the custom 
of primogeniture is certain to go, and with it another prop of the mediaeval su- 
perstition. The Peerage capitulates, in fact—no more expressive word can be 
found to describe the situation. 

Now, in all this, I have been foreshadowing no scheme of wild, vague, far- 
distant reform. I appeal to any one, Liberal or Tory, who is practically ac- 
quainted with English politics, to say whether these are not changes he confi- 
dently or timidly looks to see accomplished before long in England. I have not 
spoken of any reform which is not part of the actual accepted programme of the 
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Radical party. To the reform of the House of Lords, of the military and diplo- 
matic service ; to abolition of the law of primogeniture, the whole body of the 
Liberals stands pledged ; and Mr. Bright very recently renewed the pledges in 
a manner and with an emphasis which showed that change of circumstances 
has made no change in his opinions, brought no faltering in his resolution. The 
abolition of the English Church is not, indeed, thus openly sought by so power- 
ful a party ; but it is ostentatiously aimed at by that solid, compact, pertinacious 
body of Dissenters who, after so long a struggle, succeeded at last in getting 
rid of Church rates; and the movement will go on with a rush after the fall of 
the Irish establishment. Here then we have, in the not distant future, a pros- 
pect of an England without a privileged Aristocracy, and with the State Church 
principle called into final question. I return to my first consideration—the con- 
sideration which is the subject of this paper—how will this affect the great aris- 
tocratic, feudal and hierarchical institution of England, the Throne of the 
Monarch ? 

The Throne then will stand naked and alone, stripped of its old-time and 
traditional surroundings and associations. It cannot be like that of France, the 
throne of a Czsar, a despotic institution claiming to exercise its despotism over 
the people by virtue of the will and delegated power of the people. The Eng- 
lish Crown never can be an active governing power. It will be the last idol in the 
invaded sanctuary. It will stand alone, among the pedestals from which popu- 
lar reform has swept the embodied superstitions which were its long compan- 
ions. It must live, if at all, on the old affection or the toleration which springs 
out of custom and habit. This affection, or at least this toleration, may always 
be looked upon as a powerful influence in England. One can hardly imagine, 
for instance, anything occurring in our day to dethrone the Queen. However 
one class may grumble and another class may gibe, the force of habit and old 
affection would, in this instance, prove omnipotent. But, suppose the Prince 
of Wales should turn out an unpopular and ill-conditioned ruler? Suppose he 
should prove to be a man of low tastes, of vulgar and spendthrift habits, a mala- 
droit and intermeddling king? He is not very popular in England, even now, 
and he is either one of the most unjustly entreated men living, or he has defects 
which even the excuse of youth can scarcely gloss over. 

An illustrated weekly paper in London forced itself lately into a sudden 
notoriety by publishing a finely-drawn cartoon, in which the Prince of Wales, 
dressed as Hamlet, was represented as breaking away from the restraining arms 
of John Bull as Horatio, and public opinion as Marcellus, and rushing after a 
ghost which bore the form and features of George IV., while underneath were 
inscribed the words, ‘‘ Lead on; I’ll follow thee!” This was a bold and bitter 
lampoon; I am far from saying that it was not unjust, but I believe it can 
hardly be doubted that the Prince of Wales has, as yet, shown little inclination 
to imitate the example or cultivate the tastes of his pure-minded and intellectual 
father. Now suppose, for the sake of argument, that the Prince of Wales 
should turn out a George IV., or suppose, and which would be far worse from a 
national point of view, he or his son should turn out a George III. And sup- 
pose further that, about the same time any great crisis should arise in England 
—suppose the country entangled ina great foreign war, or disturbed by some 
momentous domestic agitation—can any one doubt that the Crown, in its then 
isolated condition, would be really in danger ? 

We must remember, when the strength of English institutions is boasted, 
that they have not, since 1815, stood any strain which could fairly be called criti- 
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cal. England has never had her national strength, her political position, or even 
her prestige seriously imperilled since that time. Even the Indian war could not 
be called a great supreme trial, such as other nations have lately had to bear. 
No one, even for a moment, could have doubted how that struggle would end. It 
was bitter, it was bloody; but the life of the nation was not staked upon it, . 
even had its issue been uncertain ; and its issue never was uncertain. It would 
be superfluous to say that England has passed through no ordeal like that to 
which the United States were lately subjected. She has not even had to con- 
front anything like the crisis which Prussia voluntarily invited, which Austria 
had to meet, in 1866. It will be time to consider English feudal institutions, 
or what may remain of them, safe and firmly-rooted, when they have stood the 
worst result of such a crisis as that, and not been shaken down. 

What I contend is that there is nothing in the present condition of the Eng- 
lish public mind, and nothing in the prospect of the immediate future to war- 
rant the almost universal assumption that the throne of England is founded on 
arock. The stupidity of loyalty, the devotion as of the spaniel to his master, 
of the idolator to his god, is gone. I doubt if there exists one man in England 
who feels the sentiment of loyalty as his grandfather would have felt it. The 
mass of the people have learned satisfactorily that a sovereign is not a part of 
the necessary machinery of the government. The great problem which the 
Duke of Wellington used to present for solution—“ How is the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment to be carried on?” has been solved in one and an unexpected sense. 
It can be carried on without a queen. Here then we have the institution pro- 
ving itself superfluous, and falling into public indifference at the very same mo- 
ment that some other institutions which seemed always involved with it as its 
natural and necessary companions, are about to be broken to pieces and thrown 
away. He must, indeed, be full of a verily transcendental faith in the destinies 
and divinity of royalty who does not admit that at least there is a time of or- 
deal awaiting it in England, such as it has not encountered before during this 
century. 

To me it seems that the royal principle in England is threatened, not with 
sudden and violent extinction, but with death by decay. I do not expect any 
change of any kind to-morrow or the day after, or even the week after next. I 
do not care to dogmatize, or predict, or make guesses of any kind. I quite agree 
with my friend Professor Thorold Rogers, that an uninspired prophet is a fool. 
But I contend that as the evident signs of the times now show themselves, the 
monarchical principle in England does seem to be decaying ; that the national 
faith which bore it up is sorely shaken and almost gone, and that some of the 
political props which most nearly supported it are already being cut away. 
There may, indeed, be some hidden virtue in the principle, which shall devel- 
ope itself unexpectedly in the hour of danger, and give to the institution that 
seemed moribund a new and splendid vitality. Such a phenomenon has been 
manifested in the case of more than one institution that seemed on the verge of 
ruin—it may be the fortunate destiny of British royalty. But unless in the sud- 
den and timely development of some such occult and unlooked-for virtue, I do 
not see what is to preserve the monarchical principle in England through the 
trials of the future. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the one great plea hitherto always made in 
England for monarchy, is that it alone will work on a large scale. “We ad- 
mit,” it was said, “that your republican theory looks better and admits of more 
logical argument in its favor. But we are practical men, and we find that our 
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system, with all its theoretical disadvantages, will work and stand a strain ; and 
your republican theory, with all its apparent advantages in logic, is not suited 
for this rough world. Our machinery will stand the hardest trial; yours never 
did and never will. Don’t tell us about Switzerland. Switzerland is a little 
country. Kept out of the stress and danger of European commotions, and pro- 
tected by a guarantee of the great powers, any constitution ought to work under 
such advantages. But a great independent republic never did last; never did 
stand a sudden strain, and never will.” So people thought and argued in Eng- 
land—even very intelligent people, unti] at last it became one of the British 
Philistine’s articles of faith, that the republican principle never will work ona 
large scale. When Sir John Ramsden declared in the House of Commons at 
the beginning of the American civil war, that the republican bubble had burst, 
and all Philistinism in Britain applauded the declaration, the plaudits were 
given not so much because of any settled dislike Philistinism had to the United 
States, as because Philistinism beheld what it believed to be a providential tes- 
timony to its own wisdom and foresight. Since then Philistinism has found 
that after all republicanism is able to bear a strain as great as monarchy has 
ever yet borne, and can come out of the trial unharmed and victorious. 

The lesson has sunk deeply. The mind of something better than Philistin- 
ism has learned that republics can be made to work on a large scale. I believe 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the eminent Englishmen who now openly admit that 
they have learned from the American war something which they did not know 
before, of the cohesiveness and durability of the republican system. Up to the 
time of that war in fact, most Englishmen, when they talked of republican prin- 
ciples, thought only of French republicanism, and honestly regarded such a sys- 
tem as a brilliant empty bubble, doomed to soar a little, and float, and dazzle, 
and then to burst. 

That idea, it is quite safe to say, no longer exists in the English mind. The 
fundamental, radical objection to republicanism—the objection which, partly out 
of mere reaction and partly for more substantial reasons, followed the brief and 
romantic enthusiasm of the days of Fox—is gone. The practical Englishman 
admits that a republic is practicable. Only those who know England can know 
what a change in public opinion this is. It is, in fact, something like a revolu- 
tion. I think the most devoted monarchist will hardly deny that if some extra- 
ordinary combination of chances (after all, even the British Throne is but a hu- 
man institution) were to disturb the succession of the house ot Brunswick, Eng- 
lishmen would be more likely to try the republican system than to hunt about 
for a new royal family, or endeavor to invent a new scheme of monarchy. 
Here, then, I leave the subject. Take all this into account, in considering the 
probabilities of the future, and then say whether, even in the case of England, 
it is quite certain that Byron’s prediction is only the dream of a cynical poet, 
destined never to be fulfilled among human realities. 

Justin McCartny. 
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COFFEE AND ITS ADULTERATION IN NEW YORK. 


66 IRUP of soot or essence of old shoes,” cries a writer against the intro- 
duction of coffee, in 1663. 

Alas! his description is but too applicable to the execrable mixture one so 
frequently meets in our own city, under the guise of coffee. Many drink and 
appear to enjoy it, though it be even worse than an essence of old shoes ; while 
others prefer the so-called rye coffee to the ordinary coffee of the shops. No 
wonder, when, as we shall find, every kind of refuse often enters into the com- 
position of the article put up in attractive packages, and seductively labelled 
“family coffee,” “pure extract of coffee,” etc. Compared with such abomina- 
tions, roasted rye indeed forms a beverage fit for a king. 

Bruce informs us that coffee is a native of Abyssinia, where a variety that 
bears a longer and larger berry than ours has been cultivated from the earliest 
times. He also adds that the Gallae, a wandering African tribe, in their incur- 
sions into Abyssinia, carried as provision nothing but balls formed of roasted 
ground coffee and butter, one of which, of the size of an egg, was an allowance 
for one day. By some it is supposed that the Nyzevtj¢ of Homer was nothing 
more or less than coffee, while others deny that it was known either to the 
Greeks or Romans. In his “Anatomy of Melancholy” Burton says: “The 
Turks have a drink called coffee, so named of a berry as black as soot and as 
bitter (like that black drink which was in use among the Lacedemonians, and 
perhaps the same), which they sip still of, and sup as warm as they can suffer. 
They spend much time in coffee-houses, which are somewhat like our ale-houses 
or taverns ; and there they sit, chatting and drinking, to drive away the time 
and to be merry together, because they find by experience that kind of drink, so 
used, helpeth digestion and procureth alacrity.” 

The first trustworthy account of its introduction into the East is furnished by 
Schehabeddin Ben, an Arabian writer of the fifteenth century. He tells us that 
Gemaleddin, the Mufti of Aden, learned the use of coffee while travelling in 
Persia, and, on his return to Arabia, recommended it to the dervises as an ex- 
cellent means of preventing drowsiness and keeping them awake during their 
religious exercises—a suggestion not without value in these times. From this it 
would appear that, though the coffee plant (coffea Arabica) was a native of Ara- 
bia, its properties were not known there until Gemaleddin taught his people 
how to prepare its seeds as a beverage. It then rapidly made its way, and, from 
being a religious drink, it became a favorite among all classes. From Aden it 
was introduced into Mecca ; thence it passed to Grand Cairo, where it was long 
opposed, on the ground that it possessed an inebriating power and produced in- 
clinations contrary to the spirit and teachings of the Koran. Sermons were 
consequently preached against it, which inflamed the passions of the people to 
such an extent that the Sheik then in command of the city assembled the lead- 
ers, and, after listening patiently for some time to their arguments, ordered a 
cup of coffee to be served to each of his guests, when, emptying one himself, 
they were obliged to follow his example, and the assembly was dismissed in si- 
lence and the commotion quelled. 

From Grand Cairo it next found its way to Damascus and Aleppo, and, in 
1554, Schems and Hekim, natives of the last-named cities, opened coffee-houses 
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in Constantinople. These multiplied with such rapidity that the mosques were 
deserted, and, in their alarm, the priests inaugurated a crusade against their en- 
emy, on the ground that the roasted berry was a kind of coal, and that the use 
of coal as food was prohibited by the Prophet. The Mufti of the day decided 
that it was coal, and laws were forthwith promulgated against the alluring bev- 
erage ; but, in spite of all opposition, the people centinued to drink it in secret, 
until a new Mufti declared that it was not coal, when it again came into general 
public usage, and the government, ever on the alert to fill its coffers, sold per- 
mits to the keepers of coffee-houses. Under this system it was so extensively 
employed that beggars besought money to purchase it, and the failure to supply 
a wife with coffee was regarded as a sufficient cause for granting a divorce. 

The first European writer who mentions coffee is Rauwolf. He visited Con- 
stantinople in 1573, and, on his return, published an account of the plant and 
its fruit, in his travels ; but it did not appear in Paris until 1657, in which year 
Mr. Thevenot brought it to the notice of his friends in that city, and public cof- 
fee-houses were generally introduced a few years afterward. About the same 
time Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkish merchant, returned to London from a visit 
to the East, and brought his servant, Pasqua Roseé, with him. Pasqua was an 
adept in the preparation of the new beverage, and his success was such that 
Mr. Edwards was completely overrun by his friends, and, in self-defence, es- 
tablished Pasqua in the first London coffee-house, in St. Michael’s alley, Cornhill. 

At its first introduction into England, coffee was sold under the title of the sir- 
up of Indian mulberries, and it was advertised as possessing wonderful and novel 
virtues. So soon did it become a public favorite, that the ale-sellers endeavored 
to obtain an injunction against it, but were defeated by the influence of one of 
the aldermen, whose daughter was married to Mr. Edwards. _ As in the East, so 
in London, the priesthood set its face against the new comer, and many ser- 
mons were preached against it and its fellow-traveller, tobacco. In one 
of these the zealot exclaims, in fierce invective against those who embraced 
the new fashions: “They cannot wait until the smoke of the infernal re- 
gions surrounds them, but encompass themselves with smoke of their own ac- 
cord, and drink a poison which God made black, that it might bear the devil’s 
color.” 

The rapid increase of the number of coffee-houses was largely due to the 
proclamation issued against them in 1675, by Charles II., in which they are 
called seminaries of sedition. The press also had its share in bringing the new 
beverage into notice, and many pamphlets were published in favor of and against 
it. One of the latter with fervor cries : 


Bold Asian brat ! with speed our confines flee ; 
Water, though common, is too good for thee. 


And then, a little later on, admits the hopelessness of the conflict: 
But now, alas ! the drench has credit got, 
And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not. 

Though the use of coffee was so general in 1688 that Mr. Ray states that 
London rivalled Grand Cairo in the number of its coffee-houses, the plant was 
as yet unknown in the gardens of Europe, because, as Mr. Ray says, the Arabs 
destroyed the life of the seed in order to keep so profitable a trade in their own 
hands; and he also wonders that their neighbors did not manage to secure 
plants. This was done in 1690, by Van Horn, Governor of- Batavia, who sent 
some to the garden at Amsterdam, from which the East Indies and most of the 
botanical gardens in Europe were supplied. 
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The plant is described by Mr. Ellis as a shrub or tree, which attains a height 
not exceeding eight or ten feet in some countries, but in others from fifteen to 
twenty feet. Its bark is grey, and it is covered with a dark, smooth, shining, 
and evergreen foliage, the leaves being four or five inches long, of an oblong, 
ovate form, and set opposite each other. It is sown in nurseries, transplanted 
when about six months old, and the growth checked by topping, to facilitate the 
collection of the fruit. In three months it comes into full bearing, and, in favor- 
able circumstances, will continue to bear for twenty years. It flourishes best in 
a dry soil and a warm location. Its flowers are pale, white, fragrant, hardly 
ever absent, and fade rapidly—its fruit like that of the cherry-tree, but it grows 
in clusters. The fleshy part is very palatable, and in the interior the seeds are 
found, each of which forms two of the grains of commerce. On dry and ele- 
vated parts the seeds are smaller, and have a better flavor. But seeds of all 
sizes improve in flavor, or ripen, by keeping. The small grains of Arabia ripen 
in three years, but the worst coffee of America will, in not more than ten or four- 
teen years, become as good and acquire as high a flavor as the best from Tur- 
key. The superiority of the Arabian seed is doubtless due, in part, to the fact 
that the planters in the region where it is cultivated use a system of irrigation, 
and turn off the water from the roots when there is a Jarge quantity of fruit 
nearly ripe, and do not pluck the fruit, but, to insure its ripeness, shake the 
trees and collect the berries on cloths spread to receive them. 

From Europe coffee was introduced into America in 1717, when a number 
of plants were sent to the French West Indies under the charge of M. de Clieux. 
The voyage was unusually protracted, and at last only one plant survived. The 
unfavorable weather still continuing and the supply of water being very small, 
the crew was placed on short allowance, but so determined was M. de Clieux to 
bring his trust safely to port that he shared his diminished allowance with the 
survivor, and finally had the satisfaction of landing it in good condition at Mar- 
tinico, where it became the parent of the innumerable shrubs that now clothe 
the fields of the West Indies and Central America. 

Though the seed is so universally employed for the preparation of coffee, it 
is not generally known that other portions of the tree possess similar properties. 
It is stated by Mr. Ward, that the natives of Sumatra universally prefer the 
leaf to the seed, giving as a reason, that it contains more of the bitter principle, 
and is more nutritious. In the lowlands, also, coffee is not cultivated for the berry, 
not being sufficiently productive, but for the leaf, the people planting it around 
their houses for their own consumption. The fleshy portion of the fruit is like- 
wise used in some parts of Turkey, where it is sold as Sultan’s coffee, and is 
said to make a solution fully equal to that obtained from the seeds ; unfortunately 
it does not bear a sea voyage well, and will therefor remain a stranger to us, 
unless some one equal in enterprise tu M. de Clieux, should attempt its trans- 
portion in air-tight canisters ; or by previously submitting the dried fruit to the 
action of sulphurous acid, as is done with hops. 

From the above sketch of the history of the introduction of coffee, it is evi- 
dent that it must possess singular and peculiar properties, to have enabled it, in 
spite of perils by sea and land, and regardless of the opposition of Mufti, Cadi, 
Priest and King, to triumph over all obstacles, and become, as it now is, one of 
the chief elements in the diet of a considerable portion of the human race. 
Only articles which meet urgent and absolute wants of the system can thus push 
their way against religion, law, and prejudice. What then was the fascination ? 
what the properties? that enabled a small berry, in the course of three cen- 
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turies, to make its conquering circuit of the globe and leave both civilized and 
savage nations votaries of its charms. 

Those who have made it a subject of study and examination tell us, that 
when prepared as a strong infusion without milk, coffee acts powerfully on the 
sympathetic nervous system and the organs supplied by it, quickening their 
action and increasing their vitality. That it renders the contractions of the 
heart and other muscles more powerful ; enables the body to resist cold, mois- 
ture, and the deadly poison of miasmatic districts ; counteracts the languor of 
torrid climes ; prevents or ameliorates attacks of spasmodic asthma ; alleviates 
laxity of the kidney and bladder ; and it is even said that calculus is not as com- 
mon since it has been generally used. It also acts with energy on the brain, 
removing the sensation of fatigue and disposition to sleep, whieh has always 
made it a favorite with students. It obviates the effects of the excessive indul- 
gence in the use of wine and spirits ; is an antidoie to opium, belladonna, and 
the vegetable poisons that act on the brain; and relieves the nervous headache 
to which many are subject. 

In brief, it is not merely a fashionable potation, it is one of the great civiliz- 
ing agents; for, by increasing his power of accomplishing brain and muscle 
work, it has increased the power and influence of man; and the unjustifiable 
and unlimited adulteration to which it is subjected at present, is a gross outrage 
against society, which we may hope in part to correct, by pointing out the prop- 
er method of selecting and preparing coffee, and indicating the materials em- 
ployed in its adulteration and the means by which they may be detected. 

The first step in the preparation of the seeds for use, is to roast them in such 
a manner as to develop the aroma without volatilizing it. This is best accom- 
plished by heating them in an open vessel to expel the water, and then complet- 
ing the operation in a closed rotating roaster, in which the coffee is submitted to 
a brisk fire, and kept in continual movement, so that the seeds are all acted on 
to the same extent; it should be continued until the grains are of a chestnut- 
brown color, and sufficiently brittle to be cracked without difficulty, but the stage 
of carbonization or scorching should be carefully avoided. During the roasting 
there is a loss in weight of about twenty per cent., but the bulk increases nearly 
fifty per cent. When it is completed, the seeds should remain in the heater and 
cool slowly, to absorb the aroma; which may be afterward retained without 
much loss by keeping the coffee in a well-closed vessel, from which it may, from 
time to time, be removed for use, and the solution prepared immediately after 
the seeds are ground. 

Many methods are resorted to by domestic and amateur coffee-makers in the 
final preparation of the solution. Some boil the grounds with water in a can of 
peculiar shape; others use the percolator with or without the action of steam, 
but all fancy that their own method is the best, and since there is but little satis- 
faction in attempting to combat habits and prejudices that have been long es- 
tablished, we shall pass at once to the consideration of the adulterations of cof- 
fee, to which the attention of the writer was first drawn a few years ago, when, 
while absent from his home, he had the misfortune to drink for some days a 
black looking mixture that was served at breakfast as coffee; he quickly no- 
ticed that he became more easily fatigued by mental labor, owing to the want of 
the stimulating effect of good coffee ; and unpleasant abdominal symptoms soon 
after appeared, which ceased when the mixture in question was no longer used. A 
series of examinations of the coffee usually sold in our shops was shortly after 
instituted, the results of which we now propose to give, and to describe a few 
simple tests which the reader may employ for his own satisfaction. 
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If a few freshly-roasted coffee seeds are pulverized either in an ordinary cof- 
fee-mill or by beating them in a mortar, as they do in the East, a powder is ob- 
tained which is known to be pure coffee, and which may be submitted to the 
following tests. The first is to take about a tea-spoonful of the powder, adda 
little water, and attempt to knead the mixture into a coherent mass ; it is soon 
found that no matter what proportions are used, the resulting mass is always 
friable, and when dry will almost fali to pieces of itself. The second is to agitate 
a small quantity of the powder with some cold water in a vial ; a pale clear am- 
ber is imparted to the fluid, and the solution has a faint aromatic coffee-like 
odor. The third test is to fill a tall narrow champagne glass or solitaire flower 
glass with cold water, then drop in the fluid half a small thimble-full of the pul- 
verized coffee ; it floats on the surface of the liquid for a long time, and if it is a 
good variety and properly roasted will remain suspended for hours, and when 
it does sink expands but little in bulk. The last test is the most useful, and to 
render the results obtained by it as satisfactory as possible, the author has con- 
trived an instrument which is described at length in the “ London Philosophical 
Magazine” for 1867, and in the transactions of the New York Academy of 
Medicine for the same year. 

Having thus familiarized himself with the action of coffee by these tests, 
the experimenter is invited to obtain one or more specimens of ground coffee 
from his grocer, or from one of those establishments that employ a large amount 
of red paint in their exterior decorations, and which sell pure ground coffee for 
less than the wholesale price of the raw berry. He will probably find that with 
the first test, he can, without difficulty, especially if chiccory is present, obtain 
at once a coherent mass ; and at the same time a gummy fecling is imparted to 
the fingers. With the second a dark-colored solution is formed, which frequent- 
ly has a very disagreeable odor ; and with the third, a large portion or nearly 
the whole of the powder falls in a minute or so to the bottom of the glass, and 
there is a very sensible increase in its bulk. The rapidity of the fall, the amount 
that falls in a given time, and the increase in bulk, afford evidence of the pro- 
portion of adulteration to coffee ; for the latter generally remains suspended 
for some time, though, a small portion may be dragged down by the descending 
impurity. 

The proportion of adulteration being thus determined, the next step is to 
ascertain its character. This can only be done satisfactorily by a microscopic 
examination ; but as this implies a knowledge of the appearances afforded by 
the substances employed for the purpose. it is necessary that we should first 
state what they are, so that the amateur experimenter may familiarize himself 
with their microscopic characteristics. 

In a series of examinations made about a year ago, I found that the manipu- 
lation of ground coffee is carried to such an extent that very few specimens were 
pure, and even in these there was often an admixture of inferior with superior 
varieties. It is necessary, therefore, to deal with two forms of adulteration, 
first, of superior with inferior varieties, or with damaged or exhausted coffee ; 
and, second, the addition of various foreign articles having none of the proper- 
ties of coffee. 

The varieties offered for sale in our market are: First, Mocha, which is dis- 
tinguished by the smallness of its seed, and its bright yellow color; it is the 
most valuable. Second, Java and Ceylon, or East Indian, of a pure yellow tint, 
large size, and next in value to the Mocha. Third, Maracaibo, La Guayra, or 
West Indian, of intermediate size and a greenish grey, or bluish grey color, and 
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of the least value. So long as the seed is not roasted, there is but little diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between these three classes, and even after roasting, the 
aroma will enable an adept to determine with considerable accuracy between 
them ; but if a small portion of Mocha is ground up with the inferior kinds it is 
very difficult to determine the sophistication, though there are some who can detect 
it when the solution is made. Not only are there inferior varieties, but seeds of 
any variety may themselves be inferior ; such may be distinguished by the fact 
that those of good quality are hard, and so heavy that they sink at once wher 
thrown on water ; they have a faint coffee-like odor, are free from any smell of 
dampness or mouldiness, and possess a sweetish taste. When the seeds have 
not been properly cured, or where they have been subjected to the action of 
water during transportation by sea or land, these qualities are lost in a greater 
or less degree ; and the opposite conditions prevail. At the same time the real 
value of the berry is injured, since it can longer produce, to an equal extent, the 
physiological and therapeutical effects which render it desirable. 

Coffee may also be injured by the absorptian of odors evolved from other ar- 
ticles of the cargo, as onions, garlic, etc., and so tenacious is the seed of such 
foreign odors that they are not driven off entirely, even in the process of roast- 
ing. The French take great pains to avoid this source of deterioration, and 
only import odorless material in the vessels that are used in the transportation 
of coffee. The addition of grounds that have already been employed in the 
preparation of coffee is not common, owing to the difficulty of obtaining them. 
It is said, however, that this constitutes quite a branch of business in some old 
world cities, and I have seen specimens here in which the ground coffee sank 


rapidly, and made a solution devoid of aroma, and yet under the microscope was 
found to be almost entirely composed of structures belonging to the coffee seed. 
These conditions can only be explained on the ground that the specimens in 
question consisted of coffee which had already been used in the preparation 


of a solution. 
The foreign substances used in the adulteration of coffee are very numerous, 


but that generally employed is chiccory, succory, or wild endive, which may be 
seen growing wild in the vacant lots in various parts of New York island, and 
in the fields in its vicinity It may be recognized by its flower, which is of a 
blue color ; it generally opens at about eight in the morning, and closes at four 
in the afternoon. The root is perennial, yellow on the outside, and about the 
thickness of the finger ; chiccory was formerly, and is still regarded by many as 
a weed, but, nevertheless, it is used in some countries as food for cattle ; it is 
said to increase the yield of milk. When blanched it makes an excellent salad, 
and is very generally employed for this purpose in the spring. The root is the 
part used in the adulteration of coffee, and the plant is extensively cultivated for 
this purpose in Belgium, Germany, England, and for our home market on Long 
Island. It is taken up in September, scraped and carefully washed, then split 
and cut into lengths of two or three inches, dried in an oven, and sent into the 
market in bags. For the purposes of the coffee adulteration it is afterward cut 
into small pieces, roasted, and ground to a coarse powder, resembling ordinary 
coffee ; and in this state sold for about fifteen cents a pound, good coffee being 
worth forty-five or fifty cents. 

The decoction of the unroasted root is bitter, and was formerly given as an 
aperient and attenuating medicine ; that of the roasted powder has a mawkish 
taste, between molasses and liquorice. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
market value arises solely from its employment for the purpose of adulterating 
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coffee. It has none of the valuable properties of that berry, and is virtually a 
mixture of woody fibre, gum, and sugar. As regards its physiological proper- 
ties nothing can be said in its favor; but, on the contrary, it is very apt to pro- 
duce nausea and dyspepsia. It is not, therefore, the harmless substance that 
some would have us think, but to many it is positively hurtful, and should be 
avoided by all, and especially by those who are liable to attacks of indigestion. 

If the buyer of ground coffee could feel assured that the article he purchased 
was only adulterated with chiccory, he might perhaps continue to use, and in the 
course of time even become accustomed to it, without having his appetite for 
the beverage disturbed ; but while the coffee adulterator is chuckling at the 
cheat he practises on the consumer, he is in his turn the victim of the tricks 
of the chiccory dealer, who, profiting by the example of his customer, adds to 
his chiccory refuse carrots, parsnips, turnips, spoiled biscuit, corn, peas and 
beans, acorns, burnt sugar, sawdust, red earth, burnt rags, oakum or rope yarn, 
exhausted tan or oak bark, tar residue, and other similar appetizing substances. 
It is not, therefore, wise to take the advice given by some that we add chicory 
to the coffee we have ourselves roasted and ground ; for, in the first place, it is 
of no use whatever, except to deepen the color, which may be done just as well 
by a little burnt sugar, and secondly, we may be adding some of the very sug- 
gestive substances mentioned above. 

The samples of adulterated coffee that 1 have examined have generally con- 
.ained large quantities of bread, which is probably as harmless as anything 
that could be used for the purpose, and perhaps the cleanest, if we could only 
feel sure that it had not passed through the garbage pail on its journey to the 
coffee dealer. Another very common adulteration is by roasted rye, which if of 
good quality would also be perfectly harmless, but it is evident that as the ob- 
“ect of the sophisticator is to swindle his customer, he will certainly purchase 
the cheapest article he can find, and since good rye commands a good price, he 
will use an article that is either spoiled, or perhaps spurred or ergot rye, the 
properties of which are so well known that it is not necessary to mention them 
here, except to state that often they are not entirely destroyed by the heat to 
which the grain is subjected in roasting; and this may be sometimes the cause 
of those serious accidents or troubles that result in the breaking down of the 
health of married women. Ergot or spurred rye was also at one time generally 
supposed to produce mortification of the extremities, and though this is now de- 
nied, it is not absolutely proved in the face of the experience of the past, that 
there may not be some variety of diseased rye that is capable of producing this 
result. In view of these probabilities, it would at least be wise to avoid the 
purchase of the so-called rye coffee, or of the adulterated coffee that might con- 
tain diseased rye. 

In addition to the substances we have mentioned, Hassall states that in va- 
rious parts of London, but more especially in the east, liver bakers are to be 
found, who take the livers of cattle and of horses that have died, bake them, 
and grind them into a powder, which they sell to the keepers of low-priced cof- 
fee houses for a few pence a pound; he also adds that the horse liver coffee 
commands the highest price. The coffee prepared from such material may be 
known by allowing it to stand till cold, when a thick shining pellicle forms on 
the surface, an appearance, doubtless, familiar to many of the readers of this ar- 
ticle. 

Having thus indicated the substances employed in the sophistication of cof- 
fee, it remains for those who may take an interest in the matter to make them- 
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selves familiar with their microscopic appearances ; they will then be able to de- 
tect at once the nature of the coffee purchased at different establishments, and 
though they may exclaim with the buyer of King Solomon, “It is naught, it is 
naught,” they will not be able afterward to boast of their bargains, for as far as 
my experience goes, it is not an easy matter to find pure ground coffee for sale 
in any city. If the genuine article is wanted, it must be purchased as the green 
berry, or seed, for it is said that even the roasted seed has been counterfeited 
by pressing chiccory paste into moulds of the shape of the coffee seed, an opera- 
tion which we must regard as the highest development of the adulterators’ art, 
and only to be rivalled by the wooden nutmegs of our Connecticut neighbors. 

We cannot close this article without alluding to the custom of adding chic- 
cory to coffee, with the idea that it is an improvement; and for the edification 
of those who advocate such a practice, we quote the remarks of Hassall, who 
has made it a subject of investigation. He says, “It has been loudly and re- 
peatedly urged in extenuation of this adulteration, especially by grocers, that the ad- 
dition of chiccory to coffee isa greatimprovement. There are undoubtedly some 
few persons who consider that it does improve the flavor by making the infusion 
more bitter, although that is not our opinion, or that of the great majority ot 
persons. We believe, moreover, that the taste of those persons who really pre- 
fer the mixture, has been vitiated, and that had they the opportunity of partaking 
of well prepared and unadulterated coffee, they would not be long before they 
acknowledged the infinite superiority of the genuine beverage, even as a matter 
of taste.” Again, it has been asserted that in France and other continental 
countries, the use of chiccory is almost universal. We have taken considerable 
pains to ascertain how far this statement is correct, and we will now state with 
what results. We found that in all the good hotels in France and Germany, the 
coffee served up was genuine, and did not contain a particle of chiccory; also 
that chiccory was not mixed with coffee in the houses of the wealthy, but that it 
was largely employed, either separately or mixed with coffee, by poor persons, 
and among the domestics, not because it was considered to be an improve- 
ment, but on the score of economy, chiccory costing twopence or threepence per 
pound, and coffee four or five times as much. This is the real secret of the use 
of chiccory abroad, and not because of any preference, or that it improves the 
flavor of coffee. Where money is not an object, and where the best coffee is re- 
quired, chiccory is but seldom had recourse to. The practice, then, abroad, is 
the very reverse of what has been asserted, and it affords no countenance to the 
statement that coffee is improved by the use of chiccory. 

Joun C. Draper, M. D. 
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I, 
PRENT. 


66 pf et. you ever be done collecting, Prent ?” 

U “Oh, I hope so, Nell. I think I’ll get through the best of it to-day. 
I expect to bring you home twenty thousand to-night.” 

“Hush!” she said. “ You’re foolish to talk so. I wish you were well out 
of the business, Prent.” 

“Pshaw, Nell!” he answered, “there’s no danger. I’d like to leave it in 
Bath and Westbury’s safe in Caramore, but Bath told me, yesterday, they 
wouldn’t have any more. There’s been a safe robbery down west, and they’re 
afraid. I don’t blame ’em, though.” 

“ Where are you going to-day?” 

“I’m going south, through Dixon and Camthorp to Shore, and then west by 
the South Country road to Seaville and Plumley, and then home by Caramore. 
It is a long pull, but I haven’t much work to do, and I guess Driver ’ll do it by 
dark.” 

He got up from the breakfast table and prepared to go out. 

“ Well, don’t be rash, Prent.” 

“Oh, I'll look out. Don’t you fear. Good-by, Nell.” 

She saw him ride brown Driver through the gate and trot away down the 
south road. 

At twelve Prent rode out of Shore, and held on east along the wide South 
Pike ; at two he was in Seaville Centre. In Plumley he was delayed. To get 
home by dark, he should have been at Caramore by half-past four. The sun 
was low on Three Pine Hills when he rode up to Bath and Westbury’s general 
country store. He hitched Driver to a post, went in and warmed his hands at 
the stove. 

‘“_eyinin’, Broom,” said Bath. 

He beckoned and passed through to the back-store. Prent followed and 
shut the door behind him. ; 

“Broom,” says Bath, “ you’ve got to take that money along with you, an’ 
all I got to say is the sooner you get shet of it, the better for you.” 

“Why, what’s to pay now, Bath?” asked Prent. 

“There was two regular sporters stopped at Jim Crickett’s last night. They 
come by different trains, didn’t know each other at all, at first, but got very 
thick afore the night was out. The first one give his name William Paddle- 
box, and when the other fellow saw it on the book, he put his’n down, James 
M. Walkingbeam. Last week, too, there was a fellow in here pretended he was 
agent for a Bellamy tobacco company. I asked him some quizzing questions 
that showed he wasn’t up to the tobacco trade at all, I'd be swore. I saw him 
examine the lock of the north door, and walk all round the building when he 
went out. I’m mighty mistaken if somebody ain’t broke into before long. 
Leastways, you must take that package out of our safe to-night. I’ve changed 
off the small money for you and got it into as small bulk as I could. And, 
look here, Broom,” he added, “this money being in our safe’s been talked of 
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over to Wimble’s, and it’s no more’n right you to drop in there and happen to 
mention its been took out.” 

“Well,” said Broom, “if you say so. I don’t want you to run any risk by 
me.” 

There were one or two persons in the store as he passed through, took the 
package from Bath, and buttoned it under his coat. 

* You ought to be armed, Broom,” Bath whispered. 

Prent opened his coat a little way; the butt of a pistol showed on his left 
breast. He stepped over to Wimble’s Hotel, bought a cigar at the bar. Wim- 
ble came up. 

“ How do, Broom? Comin’ over t’ the raffle to-morrow? Lem me git youa 
ticket, only a dollar?” 

“ No, guess not,” says Prent. “Got to go t’ the city.” 

“ Going take them ten thousan’ Ben Bath’s got in his safe 0’ your’n ?” 

“ Bath hasn’t no ten thousand nor ten cents of mine,” said Broom. 

He went out, and started on. The sun was set. He had nineteen miles to 
do yet. He kept Driver going smartly, though he began to lag a little with his 
long day’s tramp. The road lay north through level, waste plain lands, covered 
with stunted pines, scrub oaks, and smaller matted undergrowth. The road is a 
single wagon track cut down through the thin surface soil into the white, fet- 
lock-deep sand underneath. Itwasadreary ride enough. Broom kept his horse 
at a steady pace, urging him now and then a little faster. Nell would be look- 
ing for him now, and eighteen miles with a tired horse between them yet. Four 
miles of the same monotonous waste ; then, far away across the level, he caught 
sight of the buildings of Camarack Station on the line of the railway. He heard 
the whistle of a train coming west, and presently saw it roll in and stop. It 
moved off, hissing and clanging, just as he came up. Crossing the track, he was 
hailed by a man he knew. 

“ Hello, Broom! hold on.” 

He stopped and the man came out. 

“Look here, Broom,” he said. “Half an hour ago I got this telegram. 
What the deuce does it mean?” It was dated, “ Half-past six, Brammerley,” 
ten miles west on the line. It was addressed to Henry Tarlow, and read thus : 

“Prentiss Broom will pass through C. about seven. Tell him this: Don’t 
go beyond Brame’s to-night.” 

It was signed—* A Friend.” 

*“T don’t know what it means. Good-night, Tarlow, I’ve got fourteen miles 
before me.” 

He rode on, keeping Driver well up to his work. It was five miles to Squire 
Brame’s tavern ; five miles of the same dreary waste around, and the same 
clogging sand under foct. The road bent more to the west now; it was fast 
growing dark. 

Two miles short of Brame’s, he caught sight of a wagon also going north. 
He pushed the brown ahead to overtake it, and, coming up, recognized the 
sturdy person and grey hair of the stout old Squire himself. The Squire was a 
fast friend of Prent’s, and he was glad enough to see him jogging home. 

“ Hold up, Square,” he called. “ What’s your hurry?” 

“Whoa, Bill,” answered the Squire, in his hearty voice. “ Well, now, if it 
ain’t Prent Broom.” 

“Give ’s a ride, Square. I been in the saddle all day.” 
He dropped off Driver, and got in with the Squire. 
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“] want some advice, Square,” he said. ‘ Look here—or hold on; you can’t 
see it now, but I’ll tell you what’s in’t.” 

He read and explained the message. 

“¢Don’t go beyond Brame’s to-night,’” the Squire repeated. “ Well, that’s 
good advice anyway, Prent. How much have you got on you ?” 

“Nineteen thousand dollars and odd.” 

“Whew!” the old man whistled. ‘You better take A Friend's advice. 
Don’t go beyond Brame’s to-night. Your horse is tired, too, Look how he 
hangs back.” 

“But I’ve got to go home. Nell’s all alone.” 

“Then you better leave the money with me.” 

“No, no, Square, I ain’t going to get you into any trouble like that. And, 
besides, I’m going to town with it in the morning. I won’t lose sight of it 
anyway.” 

“ Well, Prent, if you won’t do that, I'll tell you what. Put up Driver at my 
house. I'll put your saddle on to my roan mare, Skylark, and she'll take 
you that nine miles in forty-five minutes easy. Slip that package under the seat 
here. You get on to Driver, and ride in slow. I'll cut round by Big Pines, and 
come in on the other road. I'll stow the money under the saddle for you ; 
it ‘ll be safer there. Come, tumble out. Whoa, Bill.” 

“ Good, Square, Ill do it, and thankful. I’m blest if you ain’t the cleverest 
old trump that’s going.” 

“Oh, sof’ soap’s cheap, Prent. None o’ that sort.” 

He whipped up his horse, and skurried away through the sand. Prent came 
among the hills now; the land was much better; the sand and scrub pines and 
oaks dropped behind. There were cultivated fields on either hand, here and 
there a house. He came to the Big Pines cross-road, and could dimly see Bill’s 
fresh tracks turning off to the left. He held straight on a mile, over the Mad- 
don Hills, and so down to where the road ends at the broad middle pike. Then 
west half a mile to the little hamlet of Filmore, with Brame’s tavern in the 
centre. As he rode up to the door, old Brame came out of the courtyard at the 
left. He came up. 

“ How do, Prent?” he called, in his loud, cheery voice. ‘Glad to see ye. 
Where y’ bound now. Been rather givin’ it to Driver, ain’t ye? Have him 
rubbed down and eat some oats ’fore y’ go on.” 

‘here were several idlers hanging about. Broom took his cue. He said 
nothing about the roan mare. 

“Well, Square, guess I will come in a bit,” he said. 

The hostler took away Driver to the stable. They went in. 

“Come inside and have a bite,” says the Squire. 

And Prent followed him through the bar into an inner room. 

“Prent,” said the Squire, “I don’t like the looks of things at all. There’s 
been a stranger here to-night ina buggy. He was dressed in the best; had a 
beaver on, and leg-o’-mutton whiskers, and long hair. Looks amazin’ like a 
swell parson, only parsons don’t gin’ally sit in hotel parlors, and smoke cigars 
with their legs on to the table, and drink no end of brandy hot and hot. He 
went off just now. I say I don’t like it, Prent.” 

“Can't help it, Square,” I said. “I must go on.” 


(There—it’s out at last. So, gentles, by your leave, we'll drop this round- 
about third person for the downright first. My name is Prentiss Broom). 
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“Well, if you must,” he said, “look here.” 

He showed me a pad of tow-cloth, made up to fit under a saddle. It was 
stuffed with wool ; he ripped one side with his knife and showed me. 

“ Now, I’ll put the money in place of this wool. Don’t fear. No one can 
hear or see us here. Your saddle is worn thin ; this will fit under it prime. I'll 
fix it myself. Let me see your arms.” 

“T showed him my pistol, Colt’s make, six barrels. 

“ All charged?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

He examined it carefully, nipple and trigger. 

“You'll do, I guess,” he said. “ Prent Broom,” he asked, seriously, “ there’s 
one word I want to say to you. It’s one thing to be brave, and another to be 
rash. When you turn off the pike to-night, put Skylark into a run, and give her 
her head. Don’t stop her for man or devil, till you're safe home. If any one 
tries to stop you, drive her at him and fire. If anything serious happens, let 
the mare go, and give in. She’ll bring the money to me if ‘she can. 

“ Now, sit down and eat; I’ll have the mare round in five minutes. 

I mounted her at the door. Old Brame whispered : 

“ Take care, Prent ; and remember Nell.” 

“ Good-night, Square,” I called, and started down the pike. It was a mile 
to the fork where our Hilbury road turns north. Skylark is a fiery beast; pow- 
erful in breast and quarter, lithe of limb and flank, a long small head and ears, 
quick, bright eyes, and a very deer to run. I trotted her sharply down the pike, 
she pulling hard. Coming to the fork, we turned it sharply. I chirruped to her, 
broke her up, and gave her her head. She shot away north like a flight. I just 
guided her, kept the bit in her mouth, and let her run. Soon she settled down 
to a long, low, regular lope that was very easy riding, and dropped the miles 
behind like a swift-gliding panorama of night in the lonely hills. Up hill, along 
the level, down the long decline, through the level meadows and pasture lands, 
up again breezily, striding, striding—ever the same long, easy, bounding lope. 

There was Jason’s place now, up on the slope of Kinnel Hill—seven miles 
more to Nell at Sicklefield. I thought of her watching for me, anxious enough, 
I knew. I whistled to the mare. She leaped to it gayly, and we whirled along, 
down the long mile that skirts round Kinnel Hill and the Elder swamps, on 
again north over Harmony Flats, till we struck the hills again at Nine Mile 
Rock, on the Joram road. 

So we held on through the Brandon Hills, keeping the long, low, flying 
lope. 

Leaving the hills, the road dips down into Treacle Hollow, and runs a 
straight, smooth mile, through thick, dark woods of hickory and cak. I felt a 
little anxious about this mile of gloom ahead. It was not just the road one 
would choose to ride on a dark night, with twenty thousand dollars in notes and 
bonds. I tapped up the mare, and we dashed down the slope and into the 
wood’s black shade. She was a brave horse as ever trod or tramped, that fiery 
roan mare, Skylark. I let the rein hang loose. She doubled her neck, sprang 
out, and galloped fierce as fire. 1 kept a keen lookout ; though I might have 
saved my pains. It was dark as the pit in that close-grown tunnel of shade. 
Once out of this gloomy hollow, I should not fear. There were only two miles 
of the open high road beyond, with houses scattered every little way. We 
tramped along through the hollow ; I kept the mare up to her best. The long 
level slipped behind. The woods began to thin and lighten a little. A little 
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further on we struck a slight ascent—the foot of our Hilbury hills. A minute 
more and we should be clear of the woods, and safe. I felt the ground steepen 
under us. Skylark slackened her pace. The road was steep before us ; I had 
ridden her hard, up-hill and down. I felt safe now. I did’nt care to urge her. 
She labored up the ascent, breathing quick and hard. 

A bright glare flashed in my eyes! A crash in the bushes—the mare shied 
and plunged. A man’s form, dimly seen, was hanging by her bits. I struck 
my heels in her flanks, drew my pistol—fired. The mare was plunging wildly ; 
I was blind with the glare in my eyes—I missed. I felt myself grasped from 
behind, drawn heavily backward. I felt the mare going from under me. I 
kicked at her furiously—flung the pistol at her head as I fell. She snorted and 
plunged, made one great, frightened leap high in the air, flung the fellow that 
‘ held her heavily into the fence, and shot away up the hill. 

As I fell, the light glanced one side from my face, and showed me the man 
who held me, full and plain. Tall and light-made, with small, white hands, pale 
face, black, silky side-beard and moustache, keen grey eyes, thin lips, and per- 
fect teeth, long hair, glossy and jet black. He was dressed in fine black cloth, 
linen spotless and unruffled, and a high silk hat. I saw the light glance from 
his polished boots, from a diamond ring on his hand. He had a cigar in his 
mouth. There was no passion or excitement in his face. He looked as cool, 
as fearless, as devilish as ever I hope to see the face of man, as he dragged me 
back and threw me on the ground—held me down by the throat. 

“ Jiber!” he called. “ Quick, will you!” 

I did not fight. The mare was off with the money. I knew there were other 
two at hand. I was unarmed. I knew they could quiet me quickly enough. I 
knew that that cold, white, cruel face above me would kill me without remorse, 
if it came to need. I thought of Nell, and lay still. The man called Jiber 
came crashing out with his dark lantern in his hand. He wore a slouched black 
hat, was roughly dressed—altogether a commoner, rougher man than the other, 
with a cunning, sneaking face, written all over in straggling characters with his 
proper name of thief. He lighted an open lantern and set it on a stone. The 
third robber crawled up out of the bushes and stones where the mare had thrown 
him. The others called him Chisel. He wore a cap and a suit of dark grey 
coarse cloth. I did not see his face. He plainly studied to hide it—kept it in the 
shadow, or turned away. He seemed younger than either of the others—not 
stout, but lithe and quick as a cat. 

It was only a minute’s time from the first flash till I was lying quiet on my 
back in the road, with that white-faced, jewelled devil holding me down, and 
the others kneeling by us. They called him the Parson. They called the rough 
one, with the brutal face and slouched hat, Jiber, and the other Chisel, as I said. 

“Chisel,” he said—his voice was clear and calm—*“ Chisel, hold the lantern. 
Jiber, cock your pistol. Put it to his head. Are you ready?” 

“We're ready, Parson.” 

It was Jiber who spoke. The other held the lantern between my face and 
his. Jiber cocked his pistol, examined the cap, and put the muzzle close to my 
head. I felt the cold iron touch my skull. A strong, convulsive shiver went 
through me, shook me from head to foot. I knew there was little danger—that 
it was not to their interest to peril their precious necks. But I saw the ruffian’s 
villainous face, and I knew that a single twitch of the brutal fellow’s hand was 
all that stood between me and the awful mystery beyond. In broad day, when 
there is no present danger, when life swells strong in pulse and limb,.when the 
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pale horse gallops far-off beyond the sunset hills of hope, I take as calm a view 
of that certain but shadowy consummation as the rest, 1 suppose. But when 
the grisly phantom comes quite close—when you feel his terrible numbing touch 
and his blasting breath on your cheek—well, “not all the preaching since Adam 
has made death aught but death.” 

“If he makes any trouble, Jiber,” the Parson said, “ blow out his brains.” 

He loosened his hold. The tramp of the flying mare had died away over 
the hills. I had not five dollars about me. I lay quite still. The Parson 
searched me thoroughly. He took my pocket-book, took out the money, and 
threw away the book. His face grew terrible to see when he began to be con- 
vinced that I had not the bonds about me. He pulled off my bocts, examined 
the lining of my cap. He gave up the search. He turned to Jiber. 

“ Could he have thrown away the package?” 

“Didn’t throw away nothin’ arter I biinked him, ’cept it was his shooter,” 
answered Jiber, doggedly. 

The Parson turned to me. 

“Get up,” he said. 

He spoke as he might to a dog he had kicked. That woke the devil in me. 
I lay still and glared back at him. I saw his perfect teeth set hard between his 
thin white lips. 

‘He took out a pistol, cocked it. 

“ Look here!” he said, “where is the money ? ” 

I sat up and gave him stare for stare. 

“'What’s that to you?” 

One second I thought he would kill me. Then he governed himself and 
turned away. He spoke to Chisel apart; then he turned back to me. 

“ Look here, you what’s-his-name,” he said, “three miles from here there’s a 
little house, at the fork of Carrom lane and the south road. There’s a little 
woman in that house to-night; and she’s a handsome little woman, and she’s 
all alone.” 

He saw me shudder. I had forgotten Nell for one moment. He went on: 

“I’m going to ask you some questions. If you answer square, all right. 
If not, we tie you up, carry you into the woods, and make her a visit. Do you 
understand ?” 

“T understand,” I said. He went on: 

“Last Friday night you put ten thousand dollars in Bath & Westbury’s safe, 
in Caramore. You putin more on Monday. You was to have taken it out to- 
night. Where is it?” 

“ | haven’t seen a dollar of it since Bath put it into the safe,” I answered. 

I had not. I counted it over to Bath when I left it. He made a package of 
it for me. I saw only the wrapper. Was it, morally, a lie? Well, as you will. 
Dr. Johnson held that one might be justified in denying the authorship of Juni- 
us, whether he wrote the letters or not. 

“You say you did not take it out of their safe to-night!” 

“ Yes.” 

I did not. I took it out of Bath’s hand. 

He turned to the others—talked hurriedly apart. I made out that they did 
not know the roads across the plains. They had, without doubt, come out from 
the city on the middle turnpike. The Parson turned to me. 

“] have a wagon close by. You must drive me to Caramore. Will you 
promise ?” 
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“T’ll drive you,” I said. 

I did not say where or how. 

* How far is it?” 

“ Seventeen miles.” 

He turned to the others. 

“ Bring out the horses.” 

He held the lantern—stood by me carelessly, turning his pistol in his hand. 
They led the horses out of the wood through a length of fence thrown down. 
Jiber brought out a buggy with a fine black mare before it. Chisel led outa 
stout bay cob and leaped lightly into the saddle. 

“ Get in,” said the Parson. 

I stepped in—took the reins. 

He whispered to Jiber, then he jumped in. 

“ Drive on,” he said. 

“ Not if that man stops behind.” 

“What do you mean? Look here, young man, I’ll have no trifling. How 
can he go when you have his place? Jiber, make straight for the castle. Tell 
the king. If we’re not in by seven, come to the cave. The word’s ‘ Mavour- 
neen.’ Now, sir, drive on, or I’ll drive you home.” 

“ Get up,” I said. 

I knew what I had todo. I made my plan. I sent the black mare down 
the road at a swinging gait. She was a beautiful mare, coal black, graceful, 
spirited, yet nowise nervous or flighty. I never saw a better to trot and endure. 
She took a long, smooth, rolling stride, without jerk or break, never spurting 
or flurrying, except at any steep rising ground, which she always took with a 
short, quick charge below, and passed with a strong swing. After a mile or 
two he spoke : 

“ How quick can she make it?” 

“ Seventeen miles—two hours.” 

I knew she could do it in half an hour less. 

He looked round —a sneering, scornful glance. 

“ ]’ve driven her nine miles in half an hour. Shake her out.” 

I quickened her pace. We made a four-minute gait on the levels. He 
leaned back and smoked his cigar. I watched him askance. You could read 
no more in his face than in this blank page before I scrawl it over. Chisel gal- 
loped the bay close behind. 

“Can you strike the Caramore road without passing Brame’s tavern?” 

“T can.” 

“ How much farther ?” 

“Half a mile longer to the Ocean road.” 

“Do it, then.” 

I couldn’t have asked for a better chance. The straight road to Caramore 
runs past Brame’s door. You would strike the Ocean road at Bradley’s, four 
miles north of Caramore. By turning off to avoid the Squire’s, you must take 
the Lindesley road, which is half a mile longer to the Ocean road, but strikes it 
ten miles north-east of Bradley’s at Lookout Hill. 

We took the Lindesley road, swept away east, the black mare trotting smooth 
and square, the bay horse galloping close behind. We had the wagon cover 
up ; the parson leaned back in his corner and smoked. When one cigar burned 
short, he lighted another and smoked on. I did not turn my head or eyes, but 
I watched him all the while. Though he appeared so careless, I felt that he 
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watched my every motion. I saw that he knew nothing of the roads. I made 
up my mind how I should drive, and drove on steadily. I knew that any hesita- 
tion would betray me. I took every turn and corner as certainly as if I had been 
driving my own brown Driver home, instead of this wild robber’s race across 
country, with that lie-faced, fine-clothed villain for my companion, and the end 
of the journey less than an hour off, but God alone knew what or where! 

We sat and whirled on in silence. I kept the mare at a steady, rolling pace, 
never slackened for rise or descent. As we skirted round the base of Lookout 
Hill, and turned south at Kerrimain Mill, he took out his watch, knocked the 
ashes off his cigar, and held the spark close to the crystal. It was half-past 
eleven. We curved round to the east and turned the corner sharply to the 
right. 

“Ts this the Ocean road ?” 

“Yes.” 

We bowled away down it. I had my mind made up. At Browner’s Fork 
the Shore road splits off and bends west. The angle at the junction is so sharp, 
the two roads so nearly alike, that no stranger could say which was the straight 
road and which the branch. When we came to the fork I held the mare’s head 
west and took the road to Shore. He seemed to doubt me here. He put his 
head out and looked down the other road. Turning again, he eyed me keenly. 
I chirruped to the mare and we swept ahead. 

“Ts this the right road ?” he said, his eyes upon my face. 

“This is the right road.” 

Right, yes—but hardly for Caramore. 

“Where does the other lead ?” 

I felt that defiance was my only course now. I pulled up the mare, faced 
him full and square. 

“T'll drive the other road, if you like.” 

“Get up!” he called to the mare. “ Let her go, do you hear?” 

He glared at me fiercely; his hand leaped up to his breast, lifted the flap 
of his coat. Dimly I saw the hilt of a sheath-knife under the fold. 

“ Young man,” he said, “if you play me false I’ll put my knife through your 
heart.” 

I gave him no answer. I gave him glance for glance, turned my face and 
drove on. I understood him. He had made sure of finding the money upon 
mec. Failing that, he had thought that I might possibly drive him right. There 
was little danger to him at least, and it was his only chance. He knew that the 
money would be put beyond reach to-morrow, if he should not get his hands 
upon it that night. But he was a fool for his pains for all that. 

I knew I could not deceive him much longer. He was plainly suspicious 
now. The mare was beginning to fag a little. She kept her long, rolling gait 
well up on the levels yet. But she had not the same grit at taking the hills, 
and she shambled a good deal going down. I saw that she was tired, that only 
her tireless mettle kept her legs up to the pace, and I hated to force her on. 
But I saw no way out of it yet; so I kept her up to her work. 1 struck in for 
Burrow Flat. If you have ever driven through that region, you know what a 
labyrinth of roads and lanes centres and diverges at Burrow’s. They cross and 
wind and interlace in every way, and at all sorts of curves and angles. I struck 
for this point, in through Bracken Hollow, and then south-west by Poulter’s 
blacksmith shop. I knew every turn and lane, and I used them with all my 
skill. 1 curved this way and that, wound and crossed till I had twisted him out 
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of all sense of direction, edging round all the while farther and farther west and 
north. At half-past twelve we struck the Caramore road at last, and rolled along 
it, heading for home. 

The parson was plainly uneasy ; I heard the bay horse still galloping behind. 
The mare was getting much distressed; her breathing sounded plainly, quick 
and hard. “Is this the Caramore road?” His face had a baffled, murderous look. 

“This is the Caramore road.” 

“ How far is it now ?” 

“Four miles and a half.” 

Four miles and a half dehind/ 

He leaned forward and looked in my face. I gave him back as good. Again 
his hand stole back to his breast. 

“You said it was seventeen miles. We’ve come twenty and more. What 
do you mean ?” 

“] mean it’s five miles to Caramore.” 

I looked him straight in the eyes—straight and defiant. I never saw sucha 
look in another face as he gave me then. His hand was in his breast. 

“ If we’re not in Caramore in half an hour ’’—his words came slow and wick- 
edly calm—* I'll put you out of trouble.” 

He leaned back and | drove on. I never wanted to kill but one man. I 
think I know how a murderer feels who beats and tramples a man’s life out in a 
sudden fury of hate. I! hated that white-faced villain with a murderous hate. I 
longed to have him alone in some wild place, with only my bands and his for 
armor, and none between us two. 

The end was near. But it was not yet. 


Il 
NELL. 


THE dusk drew on. She came out to the door and listened. There came no 
sound of horses’ feet. She went in, laid the cloth and set the table for tea. 
The clock moved on‘to eight. She grew anxious. She listened at the window, 
at the door, out in the road. She went in again. No sign or sound of Prent. 
She sat at the window and watched. I need not tell you how she fretted and 
feared. The hands of the clock moved slowly round. It struck nine at last. 
Still no sign or sound. She got up, took the spoons and forks, unlocked the 
iron safe and put them in. (The safe was Uncle Clitton’s when he had the old 
store at Lindesley). She meant to start south if Prent did not come before long. 
She saw that the doors were fast, shut the blinds, straightened things up a lit 
tie, put on her shawl and went out. She leaned over the gate and listened. ~ 

She had stood there a long time. She turned to lock the front door; she 
could not wait longer. But she stopped. What was that? It’s gone now. No 
—there it is again. It dies away; then bursts out again with a clearer clamor. 
Trample, trample. trample, trample. Louder and nearer every moment—the 
regular, clattering. skurrying tramp of a horse at a wild, free run. A quick pain 
shot through Nell’s heart. She knew that was not the tramp of a horse under 
guidance of man. She knew that he carried an empty saddle as certainly as it 
she had heard the flying stirrups rattle and clank. She ran along to the barn- 
yard gate, threw it wide open, caught up a long pole, and stood across the road. 

The flying horse came on, trample, trample, trample. Round the bend now, 
along the orchard fence, past the house, and close upon her, head down, and 
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running wild. She shouted, flourished her pole, struck at the horse’s head. It 
swerved and leaped through the gate. 

She knew it was not Driver. She shut the gate. The horse ran round the 
yard, then slower, then trotted, head up, snorting, and stepping high. Then she 
stopped at the barn and looked around. Nell went up. The mare drew off at 
first, but Nell coaxed her, and got her hand on the bridle after a minute or two. 
She patted the mare’s smooth neck and head, talked to her: ‘“So-o, Nancy.” 

Nell led her up to the house, where the light shone out from the window. 
She knew the mare—Brame’s roan, Skylark. The Squire had driven her over 
only last week. Saddle and bridle she knew, too; knew them and trembled 
with a horrible fear. They were Prent’s! There was the rent in the skirt that 
she darned two days ago. There was the new stirrup-strap on the near side and 
the new ring-bit in the bridle! 

She hitched the mare to the gate, went in, put out the light and locked the 
door. She opened the gate, flung over the off stirrup, stepped up on the gate, 
and leaped on. 

Past the house and the garden. Under the shadow of the orchard trees, 
trotting faster and faster. She has the mare well in hand. There is only one 
thought in her mind—to get to Brame’s. She calls to the mare, and breaks her 
intoarun. From that it is one long hurling flight all the nine clattering miles. 
Along the clear high road, by fields and orchards, level and slope. Down 
through Treacle Hollow, mile-long tunnel of gloom, through over-arching trees. 
Up again—out through the hills—out with a rush, and away. Hill and level, dip 
and rise, straight stretch and winding curve, no break or halt, horse and rider 
as one, flying, flying, flying. The panting mare stopped at the tavern door. 

“Halloa!” she called. “ Quick there—halloa !” 

The Squire came out with a frightened face. He knew the voice. He saw 
his mare, Skylark. He looked in Nell’s face. He knew what it was. 

“ Ain’t you seen him, Nell?” 

She shook her head. She stepped upon the piazza. “ What shall I do?” 

He slipped his hand under the saddle. He came close to her, and whis- 
pered: “ The money’s here—under the saddle. They can’t have hurt him. He 
wouldn’t fight when he knew the bonds were safe. Don’t fear, girl.” 

“JT must find him, Squire Brame,” she said. “ You will help me, won’t 
you?” 

“Wait a bit,” he said. “ We’ll go together.” 

He led the mare round to the barn, took off the saddle and the precious 
pad. He shut the doors, dug out a hollow in the side of the mow, stuffed 
the pad in, and covered it over. Nell was waiting outside. He came out. 

“Til call up Pont,” he said. “ He’s three-quarters Ingin, and tracks like a 
hound.” 

He ran in, and came back after a minute. Nell went into the barn. Driver 
stood at the rack, quite fresh and rested now. They saddled three horses, side- 
saddle on Driver. 

They mounted and rode away. West down the pike to the turn north. Pont 
got down with his lantern, and the Squire followed. Pont crossed the road from 
fence to fence, searching the ground at the turn. 

“Track ob Massa Prent and Skylark, goin’ out. Missy Nelly an’ Skylark 
comin’ in. Sporter’s black mare goin’ nord. Two strangers come from west 
and gone nord.” 

At every turn-off they stopped At the Lindesley road they saw the tracks 
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of a buggy and two horses bound east. They kept on north. At every turn the 
tracks were the same. ‘There is no turn-off in Treacle Hollow. At the Hil- 
bury road they got down. Pont crossed the road, bent low. 

“Skylark goin’ and comin’. None more but one gone nord.” 

“ Trickle Holler!” said the Squire. “Jest what I thought.” 

They started back, leading the horses, searching the road for tracks. 

“ Squire,” said Nell, “I'll ride home. He may have gone there. I'll come 
back.” 

She headed Driver north, struck into a gallop, and was off. Ten minutes 
later she turned the bend half a mile from home. She started and give a joy- 
ful cry. Out of the east window a bright light shone. A little farther on she 
heard a sudden sound that drove the hope out of her heart—the whinny of a 
horse in 4 wood to the right! She got down, tied Driver to a tree, and ran on. 
She crept in softly through the open gate, and round to the east side. 

She looked in, but she did not see Prent. By the safe in the corner a man 
. was kneeling, with a siouched black hat and a suit of rough, worn clothes. His 
back was toward her. Her own lamp stood lighted on the top of the safe. 
With a drill and a heavy mallet, padded at the end, he was picking a hole in the 
iron door, just above the lock. Into that safe Prent had put, only the night be- 
fore, three thousand dollars and odd, of taxes taken at Carrom. 

On the table just behind him lay his pistol. She saw the copper gleam of 
the cap under the hammer. As she looked the man stood up, threw off his coat, 
and raised the window. He took a red handkerchief out of his hat, wiped his 
forehead, and got down again to his work. The pistol lay close by the open 
window now. 

She crept round to the window and peered in. The burglar was picking 
away at the iron plate. Moving very cautiously, she raised her arm, and then, 
timing the motion by his regular stroke, and holding her breath, sbe thrust in 
her arm, lifted the pistol, and drew it out. She aimed it at his head, expecting 
to see him turn ; but he did not hear—picked away at the plate. 

She came back to the front and watched him. His drill went through the 
plate as she looked. He worked it back and forth—probed the opening inside. 
It was just above the chamber of the lock. He picked out the hole a little 
larger. Then he get up and took from the pocket of his coat a flask anda 
length of fuse. She saw him put the flask to the opening and pour the chamber 
full of powder. He inserted the fuse and let the end hang down. ‘Taking a 
match from his pocket, he struck it. It was time to act, Nell thought. The 
match flashed and went out. 

She ran round to the back. The kitchen door stood ajar. She passed in, 
silent as death, caught a match from the shelf, lit a candle, and stepped through 
the passage to the door of the east room. The door was open. She held the 
candle outside in her Jeft hand, stood in the doorway, and pointed the pistol. 

He had not heard her. More matches had missed. He struck one now and 
held the flame down. It caught and flared up bright. He put it to the end of 
the fuse, threw it down, and stood up. 

He faced round and stared one instant. A girl stood fronting him, with as 
brave, calm face, white and set, as ever looked out on peril. He saw his pistol 
in her hand, aimed steady and true. He stared one moment, then leaned quickly 
and blew out the lamp. She saw the spark glowing slowly but steadily up the 
fuse. She brought the candle forward and threw the light upon him. She 
stepped forward into the room. 
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“Go back,” she said ; “step backward to the wall. If you turn or lift your 
hand I will kill you!” 

He knew that she would. He backed away. She advanced step by step 
She set the candle down upon the safe. She did not move her eyes from his 
face. She kept the pistol steadily aimed, her finger on the trigger. The spark 
had climbed half-way along the fuse. She bent down, drew out the fuse’ with 
her left hand. With a quick backward motion she threw it through the open 
sash. Then she spoke, calm and deliberate, her eyes never leaving his face, 
the pistol pointing straight at his breast. “Take off your hat.” 

As he stood against the wall, the slouched brim shaded his tace. She wanted 
to see his face when he answered her. He put up his hand and took it off. 

* Look in my face,” she said. 

He lifted his eyes and looked at her with a sullen, sheepish, villainous face. 

* You are in my power,” she went on. ‘I will have two men here in fifteen 
minutes, at most. You know the penalty of this night’s work—ten years im a 
prison cell. If you answer me truly, I’ll let you go your way. If you try to 
get away, I'll fire, and I shall not miss.” She paused a minute, then went on: 
“ Where is the man you waylaid?” She never doubted that he knew. 

* Parson’s got him,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice. 

‘What do you mean? Speak plain—I!’ll have no shamming.” 

“]T ain’ta shammin’. Parson’s got him.” 

“Who’s the Parson?” “Parson’s our cap.” “Where ishe now?” “I 
dun’ know.” “Where did he go?” “Said he was goin’ t’ Caramore.” 

She saw it all ata flash. “To Bath & Westbury’s store?” “Yes.” “He 
did not know the road?” “No.” ‘He took him to show it?” “Yes.” “Are 
there any more?” ‘“QOnemore.” * Did they take him on horseback?” “ No.” 
“How?” “In the buggy, along of the Parson.” 

She felt sure he spoke the truth. A man can lie with a bold face, may lie 
with a face more brazen than ene who speaks the truth. But he cannot look 
in your eyes and lie, however boldly, exactly as he would tell true. Nine times 
out of ten, the lie will show through, one way or other. J should like to see the 
man who could look my Nell straight in the eyes, and lie without some sign. I 
should of like to see him. 

“| believe you,” she said. “ Pass out, unlock the door to the right, open it, 
go out.” She followed him out through the gate, pistol in hand, “ Get your 
horse,” she said. 

She followed him up the road; he might find Driver. He turned off into 
the wood, brought out the horse, got up and started west. She heard him 
gallop down the Packerton road till his horse’s tramp died away. Then she 
got Driver and rede away south. The Squire and Pont were riding north to 
meet her. She waved them back, came up and galloped past. 

“To Caramore,” she cried, “come on, come on.” She led the way. They 
followed. They swept away south through the night. 


I and the parson turned into the Caramore road, and rolled on north. 

“If we're not there in half an hour,” he had said, “1’ll put you out of 
pain.” The mare was suffering severely now. I had driven her twenty-five 
miles across country, hill and sand and mud. I had kept her well up to her 
speed every rod of the way, and she had held out nobly. It went against me to 
keep her up, but it was life and death to me, and we were headed home. The 
pace was plainly much slower, though. 
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“ Can’t you work her up ?” he said, with a fierce, impatient glance. 

“Don’t you see the mare’s dead fagged ?” I answered. 

He put his head out and called : 

“ Ride ahead, Chisel. The mare’s playing out. She'll follow better.” 

He came up and went by. “Straight on?” he called. “ Straight ahead,” I 
answered. 

He rode on. We followed. The mare went slower and slower. I knew 
the end was near! 

“Whip her,” he said. I looked him in the face. “Do you think I’m a brute?” 

He caught up the whip and struck her sharply. She leaped out wildly and 
went on faster, gasping, now, every breath. 

I turned upon him with set teeth. It must come to that at last; it might 
as well come now. 

“Tf you strike her again,” I said, “IIl—” He struck her quick and sharp. 
I threw down the reins. “ You may drive yourself.” 

He threw down the whip. His hand leaped up to his breast. His face was 
deadly white. A gleam of devilish hate glared out of his keen grey eyes. 

“Take them up,” he said, through his teeth. 

He drew out his hand. I saw the bright steel glitter from the sheath, 

Then I leaped upon him, I grasped the hand that held the knife, pressed his 
head back with my left, with all my might. I turned the point in toward him 


pricked it sharply into his breast. 
'»? 


“Let go,” I cried, “let go or I’ll drive it through you!” I dug my nails 
into his hand. I tore the knife away, flung it away, behind. Then we grappled 


close. 

The mare swerved out one side ; the wagon tipped on a stone. We rolled 
out locked together, fell heavily on the ground. He was underneath, 1 upon 
him. He was stunned one instant, | got my hand in his breast and drew his 
pistol out. I put the barrel close to his face. “ Yield, or I fire!” 

He was no coward at least. He glared up at me fierce as a tiger. 

* Shoot and .” he hissed. 

I flung the pistol back. It struck the fence, and went off. I felt that I could 
kill him ; but I wanted no coward’s advantage. I ground his head into the 
sand; I gripped my hand in his collar, and tore out the spotless shirt-front. 
I wanted to soil, tear, smash, blacken, bruise, disfigure his fine, smooth dress 
his hateful, lying face, his glossy hair and beard. 

He twined his arms round my neck, and choked me down. I got my hand 
on his face, and pressed it into the ground till he loosened his hold. I struck 
at his glittering mouth ; he caught my hand in his teeth, and bit it through. I 
clutched my fingers in his silky beard, beat his head on the ground with all my 
might, tore and pounded him I knew not how. 

I heard the tramp of a horse close by, felt myself grasped behind, lifted, and 
thrown down heavily. I was under now, and there were two of them! 

I heard the rush of a dozen tramping hoofs ; saw gleaming lanterns flash ; 
heard shouts and curses and oaths, and a pistol’s report. 

Then I was lying looking into loving eyes, my head upon Nell’s breast. 

Chisel is in Lindesley jail with a broken arm. The Parson has never 
been seen or heard of. 

James T. McKay. 
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ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 


EW will now assert that work is not a blessed thing. But how to work, 
EF what to work at, is, and must ever be, to each individual man and 
woman, an important and complicated question. Few, while young, know what 
they can do, and fewer still are able to set themselves about the work they be- 
lieve they can and ought to do. Few, very few, have fathers or mothers who are 
capable of advising or sustaining the anxious neophyte in his or her endeavors 
after a useful life ; and of the few who can advise wisely and well, but a small 
number have the power to make their advice practicable in life. Therefore it 
happens that most of us are the sport of accident ; most of us are ships sailing 
without rudders on a shoreless sea. 

And yet no human life was ever what it ought to be, unless the individual 
felt that he (or she) had done his best—or nearly so. To do our best, much is 
necessary ; first, an occupation which is not distasteful ; second, to find and 
grasp this early in life when the forces are all fresh and confident ; third, to work 
at it persistently and faithfully until you can do it to perfection ; and lastly, that 
it shall be an occupation which the world values, and will give praise and pay 
for doing well. 

It is permitted to few, either men or women, to live in an occupation which 
gives both praise and pay, fame and fortune. Few get either—most live a life of 
mediocrity and reasonable success. Therefore let us not curse God and die be- 
cause the great prizes are not permitted to all mankind. 

The story I have to tell teaches, if it teaches anything forcibly, that work 
will pay ; but it must, of course, be work well directed. Work inspired by 
genius and well directed is sure of success. But even then it does not come 
quickly. The great painters, architects, shipbuilders, lawyers, poets, writers, 
merchants, have become such in public esteem after long years of patient and 
persistent work. Then we come to another aphorism. Do not be discouraged 
if the world is slow to give you praise and pay—these you must have if you de- 
serve them and will work on. 

But it is a shabby thing, the tendency of human nature to criticise and dis- 
parage at the start, to bespatter and bepraise at the end; human nature has a 
very mean streak in it, and sometimes one is disposed to say, “quite true” to 
the statement of the sardonic French philosopher, 

“T tell you, sir, the experiment of mankind is a total failure.” 

Blessed is the boy or girl who has parents and friends to say hopeful and 
encouraging words ; blessed are they who suck in with their mother’s milk “ you 
can,” rather than “ you can’t.” 

In these days, when women are perplexed as to what work they can and 
ought to do, when marriage is becoming more rare and more difficult, and all 
are seeking for the means of subsistence, and a way to do their share outside 
their easy and ordinary sphere, it may be interesting to know how one woman 
has worked—through what trouble, trial, perplexity, and darkness—up to the 
high table-lands of success, where friends and fortune smile. 

A little girl was born in Boston, in this century, one of four children. Forty 
years ago—even thirty—nearly all New England people were poor, and were not 
unhappy because they were. This little girl was not swathed in laces; she had 
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no silver cups ; she was baptized without gold or amber beads. But she grew 
as well without these things as with them, and, in due time, had a brown calico 
frock and a “ Vandyck,” and went to a district school to learn to read, to write, 
and to cipher. And she did learn ; because, in this pale little body was a half- 
conscious little soul, which whispered in half-intelligible words, 

Whatever you do, do with your might, 

Things done by halves are never done right. 
By the time she was twelve years old, trouble began to come. 

Failure—it is a wretched word, and yet it was one that this girl then began 
to hear ; it was one which she was to know and feel, and it was one which she 
was to triumph over. Some one had failed ; and that one was her father. Just 
what it meant was not clear, but gradually, all too swiftly, it came to her, that it 
meant poverty and suffering. Then the struggle became serious and the bur- 
dens heavy. The quiet mother then began to show her staunch New England 
nature. She did not flinch from her work, but quietly—sadly, perhaps, and yet 
“*manfully ’—she put her shoulder to the wheel which bore her ark of the cove- 
nant, whose holy treasures were little children. She steadied this ark with her 
woman’s hand, and was not struck down. No, she lived to see one at least of 
this brood arrive at wealth and fame, aided by those good angels Patience and 
Labor ; and we can well believe that*she died the happier for it. 

The struggle first was to live, and next to get these children up so that they 
should be strong, able, self-supporting. They lived on in small ways, and 
earned in small ways; they had a boarder or two; they spent almost nothing ; 
and this girl Charlotte, young as she was, was the eldest, and to her it fell to 
divide the work, to share the troubles of the mother. “ Many a night,” she 
said, “I have lain awake, watching my mother walking the room, nigh distracted, 
she not knowing which way to turn or what to do—I fearing that she would 
rush from the house to drown herself in the sea.” 

But she was kept back, for four strings from four little hearts were fastened 
round her heart, and she could not tear them away. And she began to scheme 
and to plan—to make a future for these children. What could this girl do—what 
was possible? It was not in the programme that she was to be idle—to wait 
sitting on the steps of her small castle, holding her lily hands, until some knight 
should come to fall at her feet and make her master of his heart and court. 
No; she was to do something—to work. 

In her child’s way, she sang ; and the eager mother said: “ Might she not do 
it—might she not learn so that she can teach -cthers, and so live?” She had 
some little acquaintance with Captain Mackay. in those days the founder of 
“ Chickerings ’—they were then beginning their own fame and fortune. She 
went to him. He said: “ Bring her here ; we have a young teacher who comes 
to play upon our pianos, and I will arrange it that he shall give her lessons.” 

The girl came. She worked, she played, she sang; she did what she could, 
determined to deserve success. She had strange tones in that voice of hers, 
unlike other girls’ voices. Whether they were fine or musical, no one was sure. 
But they were deep, rich, strange. The girl, too, did not know ; but she worked on. 

In due course she found a friend who sang in a Boston church ; and there, 
in the organ loft, she began to sing the songs of Israel; and the first appear- 
ance she ever made was to sing in a chorus of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
when, with childish eyes, she looked fearfully out upon a sea of upturned faces. 
The last appearance she made was to pronounce an ode before the same society, 
in the great Music Hall at Boston. 
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By-and-by there drifted to these shores Mr. and Mrs. Wood. They were 
artists—singers ; in their way they were great and glorious. What should they 
have to do with this slip of a girl, who was groping on blindly in Chickerings’ 
piano-room? My dears, no one knows where her work is, or how it will come, 
or who will offer it. What we have to do is to put ourselves to work, to know 
how to do it well, and then the work will be apt to come to us. It was not 
likely that this Mrs. Wood, this prima donna from the operas, should ever know 
this little Charlotte, or care for her. A woman of the world, swimming along 
the river of success and fame—that she should need the aid of this child, come 
from old Puritan, “ Mayflower” stock, was not likely. And yet she did need 
her, and this chance shaped a life. 

On Saturday evenings, in those days of Puritan Boston, the opera was not 
patronized. But aconcert might do. Now, Mrs. Wood wanted a strong con- 
tralto voice to match hers for a duet; and she heard of the girl at Chickerings’, 
She came and heard the voice, and it impressed her ; she brought Wood to hear 
it. The result was that the girl, now seventeen, was engaged to sing in a duet 
before a Boston audience, with Mrs. Wood, the great prima donna. 

Now, then, came the next step in her life. Mrs. Wood asked her to sing 
with her a part in the “ Marriage of Figaro ””—an opera! 

She did not flinch, but practised her part and spared no pains. But what 
was she to do fora dress? Neither her purse nor her mother’s permitted it. 
But that mother’s love, and hope, and earnestness magnetized a merchant, who 
granted her a credit, small but sufficient. A debt then seemed a fearful thing, 
but it must be dared. 

She sang, and it was a success; small, to be sure, but still a success. Now 
then, the way was open to fame and wealth. No! There was still before her 
a long, a painful, a toilsome steep. Did she dare attempt it? Mrs. Wood was 
friendly, she had in her company a conductor named Maeder; she said to him: 

“ Teach this girl and make her a singer.” 

“Yes,” said he, “but she must be articled to me for three years.” 

That is, she was to be taught by him, to go where he wished, to sing as he 
wished, to appear in what parts he chose, and for this she was to have one-half 
of all she might be able to earn. But she was to pay her own way out of her 
own earnings, and to supply her own wardrobe. This she gladly accepted, 
feeling that she had the work in her, and the power to do it. She worked on, 
four, five, six hours a day, practising as he taught her. But it came to pass that 
he married, and married a voice, and it was a contralto voice; so it became de- 
sirable for him that Charlotte should sing soprano parts, which she was not 
meant by nature to sing ; so he steadily trained a high head voice, and forced her 
to sing a soprano. She did it, for she could do it, and she always did what 
work she was set to do, if she could. In due time her master was engaged in 
an opera company for New Orleans, where Caldwell was their great theatrical 
manager. Thither she went upon a salary of twenty-five dollars a week, of 
which she was to have one-half. Out of this twelve dollars and a half, she was 
to eat, to dress, and to ride, if she ever did ride. Of course she could not de it, 
and for gloves and some small expenses her master was obliged to advance 
money, or she could not have made a decent appearance. But he charged it on 
account, and by-and-by, when she succeeded in earning more, she was to pay it. 
She did pay it, years after, to the penny. Here, then, she came before the 
world as a singer, in such operas as “ The Marriage of Figaro,” “ Cinderella,” 
“ Rob Roy,” “ Barber of Seville,” etc. But here came a catastrophe. 
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Work will do wonders, it will remove mountains, it will accomplish miracles, 
it will secure fame and fortune; but it must be work well directed. You, who 
have a cunning hand to fashion wood and to mould brass, must not attempt to 
make an epic, or to thunder from the rostrum. You, who can hew down trees and 
make wheat, must not become a lady’s-maid. You, who can sing bass, must not 
sing treble. Work, then, well directed work which oné can do well, is the work 
to attempt. Charlotte, who could sing bass, was put to sing treble ; she was being 
forced to do that which violated all the laws of her being. But she did not 
know it. She knew only that to sing the parts she was put to sing tasked her 
utmost strength, forced her to clasp her hands in agony, filled her with a ner- 
vous dread lest she should fail. And yet she did it, until she broke down and 
failed utterly. Her voice left her—she could not sing a note. She was useless, 
she was in despair. Her salary, small as it was, would cease ; she would be no 
longer of use to her master, and he would need her no more. What could she 
do, to whom should she go? A girl, hardly out of the gristle, stranded on a 
strange shore, her only occupation gone! But she was not the kind that lies 
down to die! She went to Caldwell and laid her case before him. He knew 
her better than she knew herself; he had watched her as she sang her parts. 

“ My child,” said he, “you are not a singer, you are an actress. You have 
mistaken your part; you will not succeed as a singer, as an actress you may.” 

Nota singer! This, then, towhich she had devoted herself so long, was all 
a mistake and a disastrous failure. But still, in this man’s words there was 
hope—“ you are an actress.” Despair vanishes, light breaks in. She is familiar 
with the stage ; she has grown tall and stately ; she studies ; and Caldwell prom- 
ises to give her a chance. In those days, in New Orleans, they wanted the 
deepest tragedy or the broadest farce. In due time Charlotte’s name was 
announced to play Lady Macbeth, in Shakespeare’s wonderful tragedy. But, 
at the last moment, she had no dress, and no money to buy one; she had not 
dared to tell Caldwell, fearing postponement or some other thing. After her 
name was announced, then she stated her dilemma. 

“Bless me,” said the manager, “ why, what’s to be done? TI.ook in the 
wardrobe, is there nothing ?” 

Nothing was there that would in any way answer, and she took a note from 
Caldwell to the leading tragédienne of the French theatre, to borrow a dress, if 
it be possible. But how was the dress of the short and fat actress to be made 
to cover the tall and thin one? She borrowed two skirts, and, piecing them to- 
gether, made one ; and thus, in such borrowed plumage, she trod the stage for 
the first time, as the daring, desperate queen of the bold and aspiring Thane. 
She did her best ; and energy and determination carried her through. This was 
followed by other parts, so that she began to taste a sense of power—of a power 
to do—the first and greatest of all earthly satisfactions. 

But seasons change and seasons end ; and, in those days, it was not thought 
possible to play anything a hundred nights—novelty must succeed novelty. And 
now came a return to New York—all the old life changed. Was she to find 
work there? So far, there had been little fame and little money for her. But 
there were two managers in New York to whom all aspirants looked—Hamblin, 
master of the Bowery Theatre, and Simpson, of the “Old Park.” The Park 
was the “‘ West End ”—the great metropolitan theatre ; and, at that day, it shone 
with many lights. Belonging to it were Mrs. Wheatley and her two daughters, 
John Mason, Fredericks, Peter Richings, Chippindale, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Hil- 
son, and others, whose names still live in the memories of old New Yorkers. 
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Charlotte, of course, wished to play at the Park; but Mr. Simpson sgaic, 
frankly, “ There is no place—I am full.” She applied to Hamblin. He tried 
her—had her to rehearse various parts to him in his private room. He found 
there was energy, at least, and a great desire. He finally engaged her at a sal- 
ary of twenty-five dollars a week for the first year, thirty for the second, and 
thirty-five for the third. 

But he said to her: “ Now, I can give you but four weeks to appear in such 
parts as you are able to fill.” 

She bent her energies to the preparing for this, and not only was she to study 
and practise her parts, but she was, in some way, to provide a wardrobe. There 
was no way to do it but to incur a debt amounting to three hundred dollars, 
which then seemed portentous. But work and energy must pay the debt. Now 
came a second catastrophe. Just before the time for her appearance she was 
laid down with a rheumatic fever. She could not move—could not lift a finger 
—could not be touched. It was agony. Overwork, anxiety, doubt, fear, had 
prostrated her physical strength. She must lie still and wait. But how could she 
lie still and wait? Everything depended upon life, action, work, at this very 
moment. One week passed, two weeks passed, and Hamblin said: “ My child, 
what can we do—half of your time is gone ?” 

Something she must do; she appealed to her doctor, implored him to help 
her. He knew that she needed rest and ease, but he tried sulphur baths. 
Energy and sulphur got her up; she moved about, and prepared for her work. 
She went on the stage and played, and was received well ; it was only for one 
week. But in that week she had made an impression, and her engagement with 
Hamblin was her great opportunity. 

Here again was life and hope and prosperity. She wrote to her mother, who 
was keeping a small boarding-house in Boston, to come to her ; she wanted her, 
could give her a home, and could secure her against want. Happiness was nigh. 
In her little rooms on the upper floor of a house in street, mother and 
daughter met, and tasted once more the security of home—bread not made bit- 
ter by anxiety. With the mother came a little boy, the youngest of all. He 
was bright and gay, the joy of their eyes ; to him the future might be made safe, 
and perhaps golden. Here was love ; here they were to live together and taste 
of happiness. 

Charlotte had played her week with satisfaction, and her little wardrobe— 
great to her—was left in the clothes-room of the theatre. Then the Bowery 
was burned to the ground! With it vanished in smoke that wardrobe for which 
she still owed a debt ; with it vanished her engagement with Hamblin. All was 
ruin. There was neither work nor home nor credit left. Misfortune seems to 
pursue us, to test us, to prove that we are true metal ; it too often bears us down. 
She stood up; she rushed to the proprietor-of a little theatre in Chatham street ; 
poor and contemptible it was, enough to destroy her chances for success in any 
higher walk, for whoever was fit to play in such a place, could hardly be fit to 
play in a good theatre. But she dared it; she told her story—it was work or 
starvation. He sent her to Albany to play in a little provincial theatre, then 
managed by Blake, since so well known and so well liked. He found her valua- 
ble and useful. She played with spirit and courage ; she played any part, all 
parts, nothing was refused. She made friends among the country legislators, 
and began once more to creep upward. It was a small life, but it was life. In 
the midst of this came a blow. The little brother had gone with his teacher 
into Vermont to spend his holidays. He was riding an old country horse; he 
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fell, and was killed. And now there came to Charlotte a box bearing the body 
of the dear little boy ; he for whom the mother and the sister had hoped so much, 
To Charlotte it was like having the first-born, a man child, torn away. She 
could not eat, or sleep, or work. He was laid in his grave, and then she said 
to Mr. Blake, “1 am useless ; I can do nothing ; I must go away.” 

She went, and for a time it seemed as if the heavens were darkened, and 
there was no more light for her. Then it came to her as to all strong natures— 
“ This is folly. I must go to work at something, at anything.” So she went to 
Mr. Simpson, and said to him, “1 want work, and I will do anything ; will take 
any part you put me to, and will do it as well as | can.” 

She became a part of the stock company at the Park Theatre, and during 
that time did anything, everything ; she played old women and young boys, sol- 
diers and beggars, barmaid and travelling lady. She sang in chorus, and did 
whatever work was put upon her, without complaint, without praise ; and earned 
some twenty-two dollars a week by doing it. It was a pittance, but she could 
live. During this time came to her her married sister, still very young. She, 
too, was now bowed down by a strong grief, for she had had an arrow in her 
heart, and life seemed hopeless. This young woman, too, must be sustained, 
must be lifted out of her slough. How? Perhaps she could be set to work, 
could be got to play a part, and so might forget her own woes. She tried ; suc- 
ceeded, and at last the two sisters appeared in the same play. The stronger 
sustaining the weaker, who otherwise must have gone to the wall. 

Not yet twenty-one, Charlotte had shown, if not genius, at least industry, 
perseverance, and courage. She was making her way, but slowly. How could 
she increase her income now that her expenses were increased? That was an 
important question. She laid the matter before Mr. Simpson, urging twenty- 
five dollars a week for herself, and twelve for her sister—it does not seem ex- 
orbitant, but Simpson said, “I can pay no more than I do pay.” So he allowed 
her to go, and for a time she played as a stock actress in Burton’s Theatre at 
Philadelphia. But the Park manager found, and he afterward said it, that he 
was obliged to engage four persons to do the work of this one; and so she was 
brought back to the Park. 

Charlotte now was working for herself and for her sister, too; she had to 
see to the interests of both. 

A new actress appeared, a friend of a leading journalist of New York, and 
she was put into the good pzrts which this sister had played. The sister was 
lowered. Charlotte protested, but Mr. Simpson said he was powerless. Char- 
lotte threatened to give up her place. 

Everywhere is a struggle for life—in the green room of a theatre as else- 
where. This brought a letter from the journalist saying “that if Miss C. did 
not tread carefully she should be driven from the stage, if there was any virtue 
in a New York audience or strength in the New York press.” What should she 
do? Must she submit and swallow her slights? She went ta one of the strong- 
est and most powerful of the New York editors for advice. What ought she to 
do? Without telling her what he would do, he prepared an article and printed 
it, in which he laid before the New York public the threat which had been made 
against this girl, The next night she was to appear as Lady Gay Spanker. 
The theatre was crowded with men, for might there not be a sensation, a “ row ?” 

When the actor cried, “ Look! look! here comes Lady Gay Spanker across 
the lawn at a hand gallop,” she was greeted with a surge of applause which si- 
lenced her antagonist, and confirmed her position before a New York audience. 
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It was a fearful but a delicious moment. She was not powerless, then; she 
had friends, and they were ready to stand by her. Her years of toil and anxiety 
and painstaking had not been thrown away! By no means; they had made her 
and had created friends. 

The next step was to Philadelphia, where she became manager. The chances, 
too, are coming. Across the Atlantic came a bit of news, then of some import- 
ance. Macready, the great English tragedian, was coming to America. Is it 
not possible that Charlotte may find an opportunity to appear with him, and un- 
der the influence and inspiration of the best masculine actor, gather experience 
and knowledge? She was yet a learner. She has always been a learner. She 
gave up her theatre, set herself to studying the parts in the great plays, such as 
Lady Macbeth, the Queen in Hamlet, Emilia, Mrs. Haller, etc. The great 
actor came, proud, confident, capable, expecting to find our stage raw, weak, un- 
trained. Charlotte awaited him; and now, firm, strong and capable, Macready 
found in her one willing to be taught, quick, responsive, observant, ambitious, 
determined. She impressed him from the start. 

She said to him, “I will try to play as you wish, only tell me frankly what 
you wish.” 

He said frankly, “ You play to my entire satisfaction. I would not have you 
different. You fully appreciate what I wish to accomplish.” 

Both were satisfied, and no mean spirit of rivalry marred then, or ever, their 
active co-operation. Macready was the “star,” of course, and Charlotte was the 
“stock” actress, but she, too, received a meed of applause and honor. 

Macready inspired her with a still greater desire for excellence ; for whatever 
other faults he may have had, he was a man with a high and conscientious am- 
bition. Together they played in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and else- 
where. Charlotte was now some twenty-seven years old, had been some ten 
years at this work, but so far was only a stock actress, hardly able to command 
her place. But she had arrived at the point—a very great one—of being able to 
save money. She had saved what then seemed to her a great sum—six hundred 
dollars ! 

With this might she not go to England and see with her own eyes what was 
best in her own profession—and might she not get an opportunity to appear, and 
test her powers there, where success would insure fame and fortune ? 

She must go, and alone, only attended by a small maid; with two letters in 
her pocket, to Mr. Everett and Mrs. Hall, she went to Liverpool. She was as 
stingy of her little money as a miser could be, for that little was the fund which 
would enable her to wait her opportunity, if it should come. 

At Liverpool she found a letter from Macready, who was in Paris with Miss 
Faucit, the then great English actress, playing an engagement. He urged her 
to come to him, and promised she should have an opportunity to appear, but it 
was only in second parts ; always she was to be second. She replied, asking to 
be allowed to appear as Lady Macbeth once—only once—and she would do all 
the rest. It could not be granted, for Miss Faucit was a power, and she wanted 
no rival. Charlotte decided not to go; she would wait and see. The Liverpool 
manager invited her to appear, but she said * No, I will wait.” 

Then cheaply, carefully, she went to Glasgow, Edinburgh, York, Leeds, and 
other towns, to see what the acting in those places was, to measure herself by 
that. She took courage, and proceeded to London; where, with her little maid, 
she got two small dark rooms near Covent Garden, when she could safely visit 
that theatre and see what the world was like. It was November; it was dark, 
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cold, rainy, lonely. She was homesick and wretched. Her letters did her no 
good, but a letter from the Liverpool manager brought her into acquaintance 
with one of the London critics, who interested himself to get her free admission 
to the theatre, and brought her into some connection with theatrical people. 
But Buckstone had no place for her; Webster of the Haymarket none ; Mad- 
dox of the Princess’s tried to give her a chance, but it was not one that she 
thought she could accept. She refused—it was her only offer. 

What next? Homesick, alone, frugal to an extreme lest her money should 
be exhausted, she lived on, until two chance friends, kind and good, came to 
ask her to go to Paris with them. There was Macready. She counted her 
coin, carefully considered the cost, and decided to go fora fortnight. Macready 
was glad to see her, asked carefully as to her plans. She hardly had any—how 
could she have any—she who was waiting upon fortune, who is said to be 
blind? She still had hope and determination. Macready urged her to appear 
with him in Paris ; but he could give her only a second part. 

No, she would wait. 

Macready was touched—perhaps offended ; but it was only for a moment. 
He said: 

“ Fortune presents you a flowing bowl, and you rudely push it away.” 

She sees Miss Faucit, and finds her totally, radically different from herself. 
The first was all grace and suppleness—the last all force and intensity. They 
could never be competitors or rivals. It is to be confessed here, that a great 
tragedian, man or woman, may sometimes be positive, wilful, arrogant, difficult 
to deal with. And then the life of a manager is tried to the utmost. Some- 
thing of this kind had been experienced by Mitchell, the manager of the com- 
pany at Paris. We can well believe that he looked about to see if any substi- 
tute could be found for the Queen of the Stage. We can easily believe that 
Macready had said: 

“Why not try this American actress? I know her to be ready and ca- 
pable.” 

The manager came, talked, suggested, proposed, and finally promised that 
she should appear in the parts she herself wished to play. 

Now, then, comes the great opportunity! Not yet. It had been made plain 
to Charlotte that the manager wished to use her as a whip to bring the refrac- 
tory Faucit to the traces—to make her pull as he wanted her to pull. Now, the 
woman’s instinct whispered te Charlotte : 

* Would you like it, to have some other woman used to whip you?” 

The season at Paris, too, was nearly over. It had not been very successful. 
Might it not be a bad move to appear there and then, and so lose a better 
chance in London, if ever one should come? She hesitated, telling the man- 
ager she cannot decide it at once; she will sleep on it. 

He left, promising to send Macready to see her the next day. The two kind 
friends with whom she came to Paris were totally ignorant of theatres and of 
all that pertains thereto, and they could not understand why she did not eagerly 


seize this chance. But more and more it was “borne in upon her” that if she 
allowed them to use her in a sort of quarrel, it would be disastrous. She knew 
that Macready would come; that he would insist—that he would dominate her, 
and that she must quarrel with him if she resisted him. 

She packed her trunk and fled at daylight from Paris, back to her dark and 
lonely quarters at London. 

Nothing, then, was accomplished. Who can tell ? 
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Many will remember the fierce rivalry which for a time existed between For- 
rest and Macready, the two great tragedians of the day ; how it broke out ina 
riot in New York; how Forrest everywhere dared a comparison with the great 
Englishman ; how they played the same characters the same nights in the same 
towns; and how Forrest came to Paris and applied to manager Mitchell to 
appear in the same characters which had been performed by Macready. Mitch- 
ell declined, because there was little promise of profit in Paris. 

At this moment, after Charlote had fled, Maddox, the London manager, met 
Forrest in Paris. They talked, both were ready to do something, and Maddox 
suggested London. 

“ But,” said Forrest, “who have you got to play with me?” 

Maddox told over his working company—all very well, but no lady among 
them met Forrest’s requirements. He declined. Then Maddox says: 

“There is Miss C “a 

“ Ah,” said Forrest, “she will do. Get her, and I will do it.” 

So they made an engagement for twelve nights upon these conditions. Mad- 
dox then hastened back to London. 

Before Miss C. was up, a ring at her door, on a Tuesday morning, brought 
in the card of Mr. Maddox. She would see him, of course, in half an hour. 
Would he wait, or would he come again? He would come again. 

“Go to the window,” said Miss C. to her little maid, “and see where he 
goes.” 

He walked up and down before the door. 

“Aha!” said she to herself. “He wants me!” She was shrewd, too. 

In an hour he appeared—not over-anxious, to be sure, for managers must 
use craft. He told her what he wanted—that he wished her to appear in Lon- 
don with Mr. Forrest. Of course this was what she wanted. 

“ But tm what play will you open?” 

“Othello.” 

* But | cannot begin with Emilia,” she replied. 

He urged, she declined. So matters stood. 

“No,” she said, “ I have sworn to my own soul that I will appear in London 
in a part which shall give me my opportunity, or I will not appear at all. Give 
me a night before Forrest comes, and let me play Bianca, and then I will do 
whatever you wish.” 

it seemed impossible, but yet it was at last agreed to, and Thursday night 
should be hers. It was now ‘Fuesday—short time for a stranger to know the 
new stage and the new players—short time for rehearsals. And would not these 
new players be hostile or indifferent ? 

For two days she neither ate nor slept, so overpowering was this coming 
event. She found her actors at least indifferent, not familiar with their parts, 
her Fazio quite willing to cut his work down to the last possible word—why 
should he bother himself with these red Indians from across the sea, who proba- 
bly knew how to act like red Indians, and no more ? 

But she held to her purpose with tenacity and force. There was almost no 
time to announce the appearance of a new actress, none to trumpet her fame, 
if she had any. Besides, she was only to be a support to Forrest, of little value 
herself. But she valued herself; and now, knowing she was wanted, she had 
brought Maddox to her terms, ten pounds a night. He resisted, but he did it. 
Thursday night came and the curtain rose upon an indifferent house. She was 
anxious, watchful. The first act was gone through with, and her Fazio wasa 
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most unpromising one ; the curtain dropped and there was no sound of applause. 
The whole thing was dead, and things looked serious. But the little maid was 
waiting for her with cheering words—“ never fear, you will bring them in the 
next act.” 

In the second act she had more to do, and she did it with her strength ; but 
yet she had not won her place; the curtain fell and there was a hum of ap- 
plause, yet it was not strong and assured. 

In the third act she must do or die. The slight applause had given her 
assurance and new life, and into the third and fourth acts she went, no longer 
Charlotte, but Bianca herself; she was Bianca in all her intensity and agony, 
and at last when she threw herself at the feet of Aldabella, pleading for her to 
save Fazio with her whole soul, she fell there exhausted, not only with the 
excitement of the part, but prostrate with physical exhaustion! It was not act- 


ing ; it was life itself. 

Then the whole audience rose to their feet and a wild shout of approbation 
shook the theatre. It was irresistible, irrepressible, unmistakable. Thence- 
forth there was no doubt. She staggered to her feet; and when the curtain 
fell, she was too weak to go before it, in answer to the cries and shouts of the 
audience. She stood supported by the manager behind the curtain, and bowed 
her head in response to the hearty recognition of her power. 

But the great work was done. The stubborn and tangled forest had been 
cleared, the soil had been grubbed up and ploughed, the seed had been sown 
and covered, and patiently had it lain through the storms of winter. Now the 
seed was up and growing, and the harvest was at hand. For ten years this 
work had been going forward ; and you, who suppose that glory and success may 
be grasped by him who dares, in a day, need remember it. Ten years of hard, 
faithful, patient work and watching were needed to secure these great results. 
Thenceforth the work to be done is to reap the harvest and to gather it into 
barns for the future use of man. 

The work was done, and the harvest was ready. 

Our story might almost end here, because here is plain what I have en- 
deavored to make plain, that work will pay—work well directed and patiently 
and persistently followed is sure of success. 

For eighty-eight successive nights our little, pale New England girl—now 
grown to be a tall and stately and noble woman—delighted the best audiences 
of London and of all England. 

Thenceforth, from that day she was not friendless or solitary. Then, her 
two letters, which she had sent on her arrival in London, brought a response ; 
for, not only was she a successful actress, she was also a person much to be de- 
sired by those who loved and valued talent and worth. Then Rogers, the poet 
and banker, came to see her, and placed his house and himself at her disposal ; 
and at his house she met and knew some of the first and best in England, and 
they are second to none in the world. 

Five years now passed, in which was work well done and well paid. All 


over England she went. Everywhere welcomed, everywhere “commanding, not 
begging attention, She had that to give which all wanted, for what she had to 
bestow was the finest ore of genius wrought into perfectness by labor. Fame, 
praise, and money now flowed in upon her. To her then came from America, 
mother, brother, sister, leaving behind them hardship, fear, anxiety ; they came 
to partake with her the bounties of success, the smiles of favor. There was no 
fibre of meanness or greed in this strong and generous nature ; she was ready 
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to do, willing to give, quick to see, swift to act. And henceforth she was to 
have the ability to do that which her heart greatly desired, which is the great 
blessedness of earth. 

But while she has found her work and her place to do it, she has a sister 
who also wants work and needs success. Then she consents to lay aside the 
robes of Lady Macbeth, the trailing garments of the Queen, to put off from her 
her womanhood—for a time—that she might be Romeo to that sister’s Juliet. 
It was a risk, a dangerous one ; for a great woman is always greatest as woman ; 
and never can she ape the step and grip of man. But she dared the risk for 
the end to be gained ; and for thirty nights the two appeared as the fondest of 
lovers, most tender, most unfortunate. 

For a hundred and eighty nights she played in various parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, not thinking that that splendid physical nature was not 
made of steel and catgut. Butit was not. She broke down, and for nigh a 
year was useless ; not all the strength of will or the aspiration of the soul 
availed aught. The body must be fairly treated, or it breaks up in mutiny and 
calamitous rebellion. She was useless, would she ever be anything better ? 
Time and patience can repair many damages, if they do not restore to whole- 
ness the broken branch; and when the return of health and strength sent 
the good red blood coursing through those veins to that brain, it said, 

“Your work is not done—go home and do for your own people what you 
have been doing for strangers so long and so well.” 

She came, and through some years enjoyed the satisfaction of interpreting to 
us the great masters of the dramatic art as they had never been interpreted 
before. 

This is no place for criticism or comparison ; but let me say, that if ever 
there appeared to us a great actress, who was true to nature and the impulses 
of her own soul, it was this one. While she had seen and studied others, she 
had studied not to imitate, but to excel ; and always her models have been the 
inspirations of her own genius. 


As this is not a biography, but only a little sermon about work, with a few 
more words I will bring it to a close. 

Those of my readers who know Charlotte Cushman, know well that now, in 
the prime of life, she rests, in some degree, from her labors, the centre and the 
helper of a charming circle in the old and time-worn city of Rome. They 
know, however, that she is not supine and idle ; they know that her life 1s one of 
helpfulness and encouragement to those who come in her way, of whatever sex 
or kingdom. 

The story I have so rapidly told has been told because, in these latter days, 
woman has begun to cry aloud : 

“What can I do? Where shall I find work?” 

It has been told to show that work must be faithful, patient, persistent, thor- 
ough, and well-directed ; and such work, whether of woman or man, is sure of 


success. 
C. W. ELLiort. 
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II. 
PARKE GODWIN, OF THE EVENING POST. 


R. PARKE GODWIN, associated with Mr. Bryant as editor of the 
M New York “Evening Post,” made that journal for many years, and 
especially during the great test of our institutions—our recent war—the organ 
of earnest and enlightened devotion to the national cause. They maintained 
the journal serious and fervid, yet without violence or fanaticism of spirit ; they 
made it speak to thinking, democratic, and cultivated minds, as the foe of the 
arbitrary and restrictive, and as the tireless advocate of all liberating and refin- 
ing things. 

Mr. Bryant's delicate and dispassionate intellect and Mr. Godwin’s pro- 
found understanding of the principles of democratic society, made, not so much 
the fame as the dignity and honor of New York journalism. If Mr. Godwin 
seemed to fall behind the once-execrated but now extolled anti-slavery agitators, 
it was, perhaps, not so much owing to a want of sympathy with their object as to 
his wide and varied studies of philosophy and history, which, to his unheated 
mind, forbade abrupt and violent measures of reform in a society constituted, as 
is our own, to favor every rational development and embody the highest political 
wisdom. 

Mr. Godwin’s mind is not intense—it is philosophical ; for which cause, it 
seems to me, he was not so aggressive as Theodore Parker and Wendell Phil- 
lips, but maintained himself in sympathy with their objects. He did not give 
himself to anything irritating and violent, but discussed, in noble language and 
with a sincere and disinterested spirit, the testing and trying issues of our dem- 
ocratic society. As a journalist he has always been just, breathing into his 
work a large and comprehensive spirit. He has never exposed himself to the 
charge which J. Stuart Mill makes against men of narrow capacity, who “ assert 
and inculcate the truth, as they understand it, as if no other truth existed in the 
world—or, at all events, none that could limit and qualify the first.” If any 
man in our country has discussed the agitating and vital questions of our politi- 
cal life with the temper of a lover of liberty, and in accordance with the dictates 
of that unsectarian and unpartisan spirit which is the privilege of only a few 
minds, that man is Parke Godwin. He has been as free from violence and as 
just as Mill, but with something of Burke’s beautiful mind—something of his 
noble diction. 

The judicial mind, or that habit of grave and temperate consideration and 
discussion of agitating questions, so much admired and so happily exemplified by 
some modern writers, is oftenest associated with cold or sluggish sympathies and 
the meaner virtues. When it is allied with warm and deep sympathies, as in 
Mr. Parke Godwin, I have the disposition to swing the incense of my humble 
praise, like a fervid acolyte, before a high priest of the religion of humanity; I 
have the wish to ascribe to him the glory and honor which is given unquestioned 
to the illustrious dead only, or to great principles. 

Theodore Parker’s lectures and sermons abound in vigorous and emphatic 
statements ; Wendell Phillips’s speeches are full of intense and alarming 
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sentences, which are shot forth like minie balls, mortal messengers of his indig- 
nant and questioning spirit ; but nothing of Parker’s hammering phrases, or of 
Phillips’s caustic epigrams, is in Mr. Godwif’s leading articles. They are 
reasoned and persuasive, temperate without coldness, firm without prejudice. I 
may say they are pre-eminently philosophical; but in them the philosophic 
mind is warmed by the most generous emotions of the heart. It may be that 
Mr. Godwin’s affinities in French literature have done most to encourage the 
expression of the whole being of the man, which issues in literature in what is 
called the noble style—a style quite foreign to the masters and models of mod- 
ern journalists, who have the gravity, and sometimes exhibit the carefulness of 
expression of Mill, or attain the terse and realistic style of Swift, but seldom 
reach what I understand as a noble style, which is the expression of the most 
generous and flexible minds. This style is characterized by largeness, harmo- 
ny, and fluency. It never holds the trivial, it is never dull, and it must never 
be without some indication of what the French call fougue—that is, great nat- 
ural force, which pushes the expression into full and impassioned phrases. It 
has been the presence of this vigorous breath, making the warm and glowing 
expression of a just and comprehensive mind, that has given such a striking 
character to Mr. Godwin’s leading articles, separating them from the work of 
most of his fellow-journalists. Other journalists have been more careful, even 
more chaste in their style ; but not one has written articles more generously fed 
with the fruits of a ripe and large experience—none have shown more manly 
sympathies or more dignity and persuasiveness of expression. Wit does not 
scintillate through Mr. Godwin’s phrases ; but humor, humane and mellowing, 
appears, with its grandiose combinations and genial spirit, to break our preju- 
dices and reconcile us with new truths. Imagination, often named but seldom 
found, though not the dominating faculty of Mr. Godwin’s mind, is always ac- 
tive to combine and illuminate, and never wants for noble and adequate expres- 
sion in his writings. It makes the splendor of his historical studies, and en- 
riches his fine narrative style, like beautiful pictures in grand galleries. It 
fuses his literary work ; it makes it satisfying and fecunding. It does not leave 
us precisely as it found us. Itis this faculty—the expression of which is so 
uncommon in the writings of journalists—that distinguishes Mr. Godwin’s lead- 
ing articles from the merely persuasive and dignified discussions of politics and 
morals that one hears from platforms and reads in newspapers. 

Among many fine evidences of the decided imaginative faculty of Mr. God- 
win, I would cite his graphic description of the last days of the Roman Empire, 
and the bold and picturesque sketch of fishermen coasting along the rude shores 
of Brittany, awe-struck by fearful glimpses of the sacrificial fires and shadowy 
forms of the Druids, who, in the gloom of night seem like giant apparitions, and 
practise their sanguinary rites over bleeding victims and amid strange incanta- 
tions. 

This faculty, so admirably used by Mr. Godwin, ranks him above all our 
prose writers, save Motley, in power to picture and fuse his subject. But he is 
deficient in the special talent of the artist; he is moral rather than artistic. I 
should say his work is never done for its own sake. His object as a writer is 
truth, not art or beauty. But his imagination compensates us for the loss of 
that exclusive attention to form, to externals, which is characteristic of the work 
of less serious but more luxurious minds, from which we get the enchased-and 
arabesque shapes which represent art separated from morality, and which hap- 
pily fascinate but few of us—being inventive and fanciful and not sympathetic 
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and imaginative. His heart and imagination have always warmed and illumi- 
nated his discussions of the questions that have engrossed the American mind, 
They made the eloquence and splendor of his conclusive argument in favor of 
granting the fullest privileges to all persons wishing to become citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Godwin has what I should call a strong and rugged face—the face of a 
man who in the storm of debate might Au77 words. A vulgar painter would 
make a vulgar portrait from such a model; a man of genius would appreciate 
its striking character. The shaggy and massive head, in which the passions and 
faculties seem loaded and bound as in a strong chest, impresses one as uncom- 
mon. 

I have said that Mr. Hurlbut is rapid and brilliant. I have to say that Mr. 
Godwin is dignified, vigorous, abundant, and persuasive. It may be thought 
that I give too much attention to the mere form of utterance ; that too much 
stress is laid upon a matter of style, which is precisely what the habit of writing 
for newspapers destroys, or cheapens. I reply that no journalist attains distinc- 
tion without a “ style,” and that it is a minor consideration only when a journalist 
is without a style—in which case he has no value as an influence, because he 
has no art to shape or direct public opinion. Style is the intimate and insepara- 
ble fact of the personality of the writer—it is the verbal body of the man’s 
moral and mental life—it holds his emotions and experience and is charged 
with his sensations—it is, in simplest words, his manifestation, refined and 
polished by his artistic faculty. Only men of peculiar or strong personality at- 
tain a style which distinguishes them and imposes itself as a model upon the 
groping and undecided or formless writers whose work seems not to make im- 
mortal models but to imitate them. Mr. Godwin’s style is an inseparable and 
characteristic fact of his whole being: whether as narrative, argument, philoso- 
phic reflection, or humorous comment, it is the same simple, intelligible, and 
large utterance of a sound head and heart. His reflections upon Shakespeare’s 
curse are worth transcribing ; in fact, the whole of his letter concerning his visit 
to Shakespeare’s home is a delightful bit of writing. He reads “those myster- 
ious lines which invoke a curse upon him who should dare to remove his 
bones ”— 

Good friend, for Jesus’s sake forbear 
To touch ye dust inclosed here ; 


Blessed be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he who moves my bones, 


And says: 


There is something weird and awful in this epitaph; as you stand upon the very stones and read it, 
either to yourself or aloud, while the solemn tones of the organ reverberating about the lofty aisles seem 
to give it a sort of unearthly sanction. Was the poet so in love with his native Avon that he desired to 
sleep upon its banks forever? Did he dread a removal to Westminster Abbey, or some other public sepul- 
chre, where his remains, adorned with ‘“‘ monumental pride,’’ would be confounded with those of the com- 
mon and falsely great? As in his life he had stood alone, in his intellectual height, without companion and 
without peer, so in his death did he yearn to be left alone in his humble and solitary tomb? Or, with a 
higher consciousness still, did Shakespeare feel that the noble faculties with which his mind had been en- 
riched were not an individual possession, but the gifts of the Divine Spirit, intended to illustrate the bloom 
and consummation of our common humanity, so that he, the individual, must assume to himself no dis- 
tinction ; but when his great work was done, when he had shuffled off the mortal coil, he should humbly 
withdraw into the shade and !ie unnamed and unnoted among the rustics and hinds of Warwick, from whom 
he went forth and to whom he returned ? 


It pleases me to know that Mr. Godwin has kept an open nature and a 
youthful sensibility to lovely things ; that the often withering work of a journal- 
ist’s life and the abstracting labor of a publicist, have not shut him from the 
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full enjoyment of the exquisite and tender influences of nature. Only last year 
Mr. Godwin wrote the charming and unpremeditated letter from which I have 
quoted, and in which I read the following natural and fresh description of a bath 
in the Avon: 


It was a fancy of mine, after leaving the church, that we should take a swim in the same gentle stream 
in which, doubtless, the youthful poet had many times stretched his limbs. Accordingly we sought a retired 
spot, some distance from the village, where, divesting ourselves of our clothes, we prepared to try the cool, 
translucent wave. A little awkwardly, just then, a boat came by, in which there was a damsel, with her 
father or elder brother, who compelled us to hide ourselves quickly behind the hedge. When the boat had 
passed, I of course quoted to my companion, “ Durst thou, Cassius, leap in with me and swim to yonder 
point ;” for by this time neither of us talked in any but heroic lines ; and again it was rather a check to our 
enthusiasm, that as we stood iz furis upon the banks, a barge quite as large, though not quite as gay as 
Cleopatra’s, and filled like hers with beautiful young women, was rowed down the stream. Again we rushed 
to cover, and stood like our first parents among the trees, till the enemy had passed. At last we plunged in, 
and had a glorious buffet of it, the physical excitement of the swim being greatly heightened by the con- 
sciousness that this same current had often borne along the body of the great poet—both boy and man. 
Nor was it among the least of my enjoyments that day that, while I was thus floating and musing, there rose 
up from the neighboring meadows a skylark—the first I had ever seen or heard—who, as he ascended, poured 
from his little breast a perfect rain of delicious melodies, till he and his strain alike were lost in the heavens, 
Shelley’s exquisite lines came to my mind at once, and I repeated them to myself as I was dressing, thinking 
them and the incident itself a not unworthy part of my visit to the birthplace of Shakespeare: 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And surging still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
All this seems to me unobtrusive and delightful, and easily reaches this fine 
reflection : 

For, here in this sweet Avon, with its smiling fields, its gentle winding river, and the sky bending over it in 
the tenderest blue, it is possible to think of Shakespeare only in accordance with the quiet and delicacy of the 
scenery that nourished his earlier fancy. It is the poet of the Sonnets, the creator of Imogen, Perdita, 
Rosa!ind, Ariel and Ophelia, not the poet of Lear-and Macbeth and Caliban, that we associate with these 
peaceful rural sights and sounds—the skylark rising from the dewy ground in joyful bursts of music, not the 
imperial eagle, sweeping from pole to pole, and fiercely shrieking among the tempests. In other words, it is 
he whom Milton descnbed as 

Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild, 


that we find in Avon; while the other Shakespeares—for was he not a myriad ?—came out of his London life, 
amid the riot and passions of the town, and out of the gigantic convulsions of English history, which his deep- 
er soul so faithfully mirrored. 


I cite the foregoing phrases, and especially the first, as an illustration of the 
freshness and flexibility of Mr. Godwin’s mind. One might suppose them to 
be the expression of a hearty young writer. How much fire and sportiveness 
and delicacy remain to a man, no longer counted young in years, when he can 
frankly indulge his nature and joyously buffet the waters of a placid stream, and 
notice with exquisite tenderness the little breast of the deliciously voiced 
skylark ! 

Mr. Godwin has distinguished himself, not only as a journalist but as an his- 
torian and as an orator. I am disposed to believe that he is first of all an 
orator. That his political essays and leading articles are the utterance of a 
mind predisposed to the impassioned and magnetic persuasiveness of the 
spoken rather than of the written word—that they would sound even better than 
they read, and that but for the dominance of the philosophic spirit, the action 
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of the just mind, always controlling the persuasive tongue in Mr. Godwin’s 
leading articles and political essays, they would fall under the classification of 
political and social orations. 

Mr. Godwin has not the special and dry temper of a journalist by profession. 
I shall have to look elsewhere among our New York journalists for that particu- 
lar and exclusive type. When I read Mr. Godwin’s articles on “ Russian De- 
velopment,” or his “ Christmas Thoughts,” or “ The Day we Celebrate,” or 
“ The Funeral Pageant,” or Ruskin, or “ The Good Lincoln,” or the “ Folly of 
Assassination,” or on such questions as the *“ Sickles Tragedy at Washington,” or 
“The Strong Divorce Case,” I seem to touch a mind which introduces me to high 
and honest considerations, and invests transitory things with the perennial inter- 
est of principles; I am made subject to the persuasive reasonings of an un- 
bought advocate of the just, noble, and pure. 

Mr. Godwin never seems to give the first place to persons. Principles have 
been to him what persons have been to Carlyle, or to intense men, or to men of 
wit. He has not an intense mind, I have to repeat, but a mind exceptionally 
easy and open on all sides. His fine and inviting narrative of the origins of 
France and the dissolution of Roman Power, with its splendid pageantry of his- 
toric events, shows intensity in but one direction—that is, in its steady and en- 
thusiastic illustration of the sacredness of our common humanity and the tragic 
or beautiful episodes of its painful and bloody evolution. But this grasp and 
fervor is the result of a noble and responsive nature rather than of intensity of 
mind. Henry James is an example of the intense mind; his lectures and his 
profound and vital book, “ Substance and Shadow,” and Carlyle’s writings, are 
the best illustrations of an intense habit of thought. Mr. Godwin belongs rather 
to that order of mind and that condition of intellectual life, of which Burke in 
England was, and George Sand in France is the greatest example—open and 
liberal and comprehensive, responsive to all noble enthusiasms, quiescent, if not 
distrusttul, before violent and hurried reforms, radical in principle but conserva- 
tive in practice. 

Contrast any of Mr. Godwin’s writings with Henry James’s. Mr. Godwin, it 
seems to me, is not outside of or behind the social ideas which burst in such 
bold and racy language in Henry James’s book, and which he only among 
Americans seems to have the need and the power to use; but Mr. Godwin is 
less intense, less pushing, less aggressive in his mind, and the same principles 
of reform and the same discontent with a tenty social evolution, take in him a 
more easy and graduated expression. 

Mr. Godwin is not an image breaker. His is pre-eminently an orderly and 
harmonious intellect, which does not lend itself to any shrieking fanaticism. 
Nothing narrow or exclusive emanates from him; his moral and intellectual 
sympathies are broad and deep, and have been fed by the most diverse studies. 
His mind, which naturally takes an oratorical expressiun, becomes warm but not 
heated, and it habitually expresses itself in words that bespeak a sense of the 
grandeurs and dignities to which the soul is born. With what generous indig- 
nation he rebuked the scoffers and parasites of the “exalted and accomplished 
Kossuth !” With what pomp of illustration he treated the question of Papal 
power, and with what tolerance and honesty he answered the question, “ Should 
we fear the Pope?” It is a characteristic example of his written style, and 
abounds in fine rhetoric ; it is dignified and abundant in expression, and firmly 
placed on a sufficient foundation of facts. 

Mr. Godwin has a tendency to take large views. He is not a man of details ; 
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he has not a mechanical or business mind. He is less local than any American 
journalist. Habitually charging himself to express the fundamental and benefi- 
cent principles of our democratic society, he never seems narrow or obdurate, 
or insensible to the defects and wants of our life. It has been his work to 
deepen our sense of the significance and worth of our nationality, and of the 
humane purpose of our institutions. The great social truths of Christianity 
have found in him an eloquent expounder—as witness his “ Christmas Thoughts,” 
a leading article published in the “ Evening Post” several years ago. 

Without having what I call an original mind, he has the next thing to it—a 
thinking mind. He isathinker. Original minds are not found among journal- 
ists, and but rarely do the work of historians. An original leading article would 
send confusion among newspaper readers, and provoke trite letters of remon- 
strance from influential subscribers. 

Mr. Godwin’s rank as an historian may be inferred from the high apprecia- 
tion which his first volume of the History of France has won from its readers. 
Going over ground illustrated by the research and sounding with the eloquence 
of unrivalled French historians, it loses nothing of vigor or vividness by a com- 


parison with them. [It presents an animated and bold picture of the breaking 


up of the old Pagan world, and the wild and picturesque aspects of the unfold- 
ing of the great civilizing forces of Europe. The “ Westminster Review” pro- 
nounced Mr. Godwin’s interpretation of the past, wise and sympathetic, his his- 
torical judgment sound, and referred to those beautiful and fascinating pages of 
his book in which he gives a picturesque sketch of the Druids. These fine 
pages, and those that hold his statement of the advent of the new religion, 


with which he closes one of his ample chapters of the pride and power and deg- 
radation of the heathen world, are eloquent and noble examples of his histori- 
cal style. 

The author of several works which are respected and admired, he seems to 
share with Henry James the neglect of the reading public. His “Political Es- 
says” are out of print, as are James’s Lectures; his “Constructive Democra- 
cy” I have not been able to get; his little imaginative tale, “ Vala,” which is a 
delightful child’s book, to be read with. pleasure by grown people, like Ruskin’s 
“King of the Golden River,” is quite forgotten, and his “ Doctrines of Fou- 
rier,” is a book not often mentioned—yet all these works are admirable for style, 
lucid and straightforward thought, and progressive and tender spirit. 

No journalist has been more independent than Mr. Godwin, and none more 
free from eccentricities of opinion or hastiness of judgment. He seems to me 
broad and mature like a continental thinker, and one of the best types of the 
American. He should be classed with such a man as the late Governor An- 
drew ; with such thinkers as Brownson and James. But he is without the intel- 
lectual restlessness of the one or the purely metaphysical habit of the other. 
The words talent and cleverness do not apply to Mr. Godwin. He is remarka- 
ble by his general ability as a thinker and writer; without anything like ped- 
antry he writes from a wide range of studies, and is fully equipped for the great 
occasions of a journalist’s pen. His legal, literary, and historical studies, with- 
out overriding his mind, enable him to discuss political and social questions in 
the most thorough and masterly style. Reading his articles I infer that he 
writes from a full mind: hence his ample and easy phrases, which he seldom cor- 
rects, which are never polished or chiselled, but which are large, true, and flexi- 
bie. A journalist is apt to have what I understand as a dry and thin mind, a 
dry and thin style; he becomes glittering and frosty; he gives play to the iso- 
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lated faculties of the mind: he has discrimination; he has good sense; he 
pleases the legal heads; but he is devoid of emotion, he is without heart and 
does not move the reader. Not so with Mr. Godwin’s leading articles. His 
whole being is in them—heart and intellect move together to find expression 
and to influence us with the manly eloquence of their utterance. His eulogies 
of the good Lincoln and the noble Andrew are characteristic utterances, beauti- 
ful, discriminating, impressive. 

I have an unreserved appreciation of Mr. Godwin’s work and character. He 
seems to be in full sympathy with the intellectual and social needs of men. 
He is the foe of all forms of restriction, the advocate of the people, the lover 
of every beautiful art. One element of Parker’s aggressive nature, and he 
would have made the most eloquent revolutionist since Mirabeau ; but, without 
it, he has been a receptive, reflective, and sympathetic mind, in the midst of the 
local fevers and political violence of the republic, not succumbing to the one or 
stimulating the other. Considered as journalist, lecturer, orator, historian, es- 
sayist, he has reflected honor upon his countrymen and done his work with dig- 
nity and sincerity, avoiding the barren discussions of the doctrinaire and the 
exciting exhortations of the zealot, neither hammering nor insinuating his con- 
victions, but expounding and illustrating them after the fashion of the great 
statesman of the revolution, ambitious only to give ascendency to the law of 
love in the life of the States as in the lives of individuals. No mean sarcasm, 
no belittling or heartless phrase ever fell from his lips or pen. He has ex- 
pressed his disgust of those recreant Americans who dance in vulgar attead- 
ance upon the titled, and lead a life of ostentation abroad. He has written in- 
dignant protests against the tyrannies of Church and State, and expressed his 
detestation of ecclesiasticism in general; but the habitual spirit of his writings 
is love for our common humanity, and steady, enthusiastic effort to secure its 
sacred rights. These things characterize him as a noble advocate and a gener- 


ous friend. 
EUGENE BENSON. 








VIOLET EYES. 


NE can never quite forget | And the wise and tender gray— 
() Eyes like yours, May Margaret, | Eyes wherewith a saint might pray, 
Eyes of dewy violet! | Speak of pledges that endure, 
Nothing like them, Margaret, And of faith and vigils pure ; 

Save the blossoms newly born But for him who fain would know 
Of the May and of the Morn. All the fire the first can show, 
All the art, or friendship fast, 

Oft my memory wanders back Of the second and the last— 

To those burning eyes and black, And would gain a subtler worth, 
Whose heat-lightnings once could move | Part of Heaven, part of Earth— 
Me to passion, not to love ; He these mingled rays can find 
Longer in my heart of hearts In but one immortal kind, 

Linger those disguised arts, In those eyes of violet, 

Which, betimes, a hazel pair In your eyes, May Margaret! 
Used upon me unaware ; EpMuUND C, STEDMAN. 








LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Far on the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wide shelves my watch I keep; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night: 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


IGHT-HOUSES belong to that 
ancient and honorable family of safe- 
guards to navigation, of which buoys 
and beacons are useful, though more 
unassuming members. But neither 
buoys which float upon the water nor 
beacons which stand upon the shore 
are serviceable at night. Then the 
mariner, who would avoid the shoal 
of danger or enter the port of safety, 
must be lighted on his way ; and hence, 
from time almost immemorial, the 
agency of light has been called into 
requisition. 

At first, in all probability, fires 
were simply kindled on the ground, 
the brow of some sightly headland 
being chosen for the purpose; but 
from a very early day, towers appear 
to have been erected, upon the top 
of which the fires were kept burn- 
ing, thus securing a greater ele- 
vation, and consequently a wider 
range. 

- From a passage in the Iliad it 

Tue Coxossus or RHODES, ACCORDING TO A Trapition. Seems that light-houses existed in 

Homer’s day at least. 





So to night-wandering sailors, pale with fears, 

Wide o’er the watery waste a light appears, 

Which, on the far-seen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from some lonely watch-tower to the sky ; 
With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again, 

Loud howls the storm, and drives them o’er the main. 

It is known also, that under the Romans, towers for the display of lights to 
seamen were erected at Ostia and Caprez, on the western coast of Italy, and at 
Ravenna, on its eastern ; and also at Boulogne and Dover. The ruins of some 
of these are said to remain until this very day. 

These early structures were, doubtless, very rude, although the Pharos of 
Alexandria, of which more will be said hereafter, was of marvellous size and 
beauty. But in the construction of light-houses and their adaptation to the 
purpose for which they are designed, vast improvements have been made, and 
many of those of modern times are triumphs of engineering skill and labor. 
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Before proceeding, however, to the particular description of some noted light- 
houses which it is proposed to give in this article, it will be well to glance at a 
few general facts and principles bearing upon the subject. 

If the original signal lights upon the sea-shore were only huge fires built 
upon the ground, the erection of towers did not lead immediately to any improved 
methods of illumination. For a long time the production of light was continued 
by the old way, which consisted, as we have seen, of fires of wood or coal con- 
tained in immense iron pots, suspended by chains from the ceiling of the upper 
story. After a while torches, dipped in tar, seem to have superseded open fires, 
and these in turn gave way to tallow candles. 

The next step in advance, and a great one it was, too, was the introduction 
of the Argand lamp, with animal or vegetable oil as the combustible. The prin- 
ciple of the Argand lamp, so called from the name of its inventor, consists of a 
hollow wick passing between two metallic cylinders, one within the other. ‘The 
inner cylinder being open at the bottom, a current of air is thus allowed to pass 
up on both sides of the flame, effecting a thorough consumption of the oil and 
producing a maximum of light. 

The introduction of candles and lamps for light-house illumination involved 
the necessity of some apparatus for collecting the rays of light emitted by the 
flame, and projecting them outwardly in a right direction. A lamp burning by 
itself, as is very well known, will throw its light in all directions equally. Now 
it is desirable that the rays of a light-house should be thrown toward the hori- 
zon, and not up into the region overhead, or around the base of the tower be- 
neath. In other words, that a horizontal sheet or belt of light be produced in 
such a plane as most readily to catch the eye of the distant mariner. 

There are, in the main, two kinds of apparatus designed to effect this object, 
constructed on two well-known different optical principles. The first of these to 
be applied to light-house illumination was the principle of reflection, and the 
apparatus constructed to operate thereupon is called the catoptric apparatus. 
The name is derived from a Greek word signifying mirror. 

It is well known that a ray of light falling upon an opaque surface is turned 
back or reflected. Accordingly, it was conceived that by placing a reflector of a 
suitable form behind the tlame of a lamp, its rays might be collected and pro- 

jected in the way desired. The principle of the ca- 
toptric apparatus consists, then, of a lamp placed in 
the focus of a parabolic reflector made of silvered metal 
(Fig. 1). The rays of light falling on the inner sur- 
face of this curved mirror are thrown back, and be- 
cause the curve is that of a parabola, are projected, 
substantially parallel to each other, thus forming a 
condensed horizontal beam. By placing several such 
lamps with their accompanying reflectors together, it 

- is obvious that this beam might be produced in any 

- or all directions, while no light would escape, either 
above or below the plane of the observer. 

In a large catopric apparatus the various lamps 
with their reflectors, of which there are some- 
times as many as twenty, though seldom more, are 

arranged either around the circumference of a circular frame, in which case the 
axes of no two reflectors would be parallel, but all, if sufficiently extended, would 
meet at the centre, or else upon the sides of a square frame, in which case the 
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axes of all the reflectors on any one side would be parallel to each other. 
(Fig. 2.) 

The latter form is adopted for a revolving 
light, the former for a fixed light. By the 
revolution of this square frame around its 
centre, the movement being produced by a 
clock-work mechanism, it is evident that as 
a given side came into the view of an ob- 
server, the amount of light would increase, 
diminishing again as it receded. Thus, with 
each entire revolution of the frame, four dis- 
tinct appearances of light would be occa- 
sioned, separated by four brief periods of 
darkness caused by the passage of the cor- 
ners of the frame across the field of vision. 

The other principle which has been put 
into operation in the illumination of light- 
houses, is that of refraction, and the peculiar 
apparatus which has been contrived upon 
this principle is of two kinds, dioptric and 
catadioptric. 

Refraction is the bending of a ray of 
light caused by its passage through such a 
medium as glass. Water and some other 
substances have a similar effect. If a ray of light enter a glass prism it will 
emerge therefrom in a slightly different direction. In application of this 
principle, the dioptric apparatus consists of a series of annular lenses, so 
arranged as to form the vertical sides of a polygonal figure, which rests upon a 
course of horizontal annular prisms and is surmounted by a fan-shaped group of 
reflectors, the illuminating lamp being in the centre. 7. 

Such an annular lens consists of a convex cen- 
tre, around which a number of prismatic rings are 
arranged, the edge of each ring projecting above 
that to which it is joined. The profile of a section 
of such a lens mounted in its frame would present. 
as the boundary of its interior surface, a vertical! 
line, and for its outer surface the arc of a circle con- 
tinued each way in a serrated line. (Fig 3.) The 
complete apparatus would form a hollow figure 
resembling somewhat in its shape and proportions 
the octagonal lantern of a street lamp-post. Col- 
lecting the diverging rays of the light at the centre, 
it projects them outwardly in very much the same 
way as the parabolic reflectors. Only with far 
greater effect, for in the former method much of ANNULAR LENs. 
the light was actually lost. 

The catadioptric apparatus is another form of the preceding, intended for 
the purpose of a fixed light. For a revolving light, the other is used, the entire 
lens being made to revolve slowly around the central flame. This catadioptric 
lens consists of a cylindrical belt, whose plane is horizontal, and a vertical sec- 
tion of which is precisely that of the annular lens given in F ig. 3, connected 
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with a series of annular prisms arranged in succession above and below, the 
upper series tapering nearly to a point, and the whole being firmly held together 
by a slender framework of brass or some other metal. The largest catadioptric 
lens is nine feet in height and six in diameter, having in all thirty-five annular 
rings besides the central belt, the 
whole arranged as indicated in Fig, 
4 From this the sizes regularly 
diminish, being designated as of the 
first order, second order, etc. Both 
the dioptric and catadioptric appara- 
tus were invented and brought to 
their present perfection by Fresnel, 
and are commonly known as Fres- 
nel lenses, fixed, or revolving. This 
method of illumination was first put 
into operation in France, in 1825, 
and has now entirely superseded the 
catoptric or reflecting apparatus in 
all light-houses of importance. The 
illuminating power of such a lens 
of the first order is five times as 
great as that of the best reflect- 
ing apparatus. Of the more than 
five hundred American light-houses 
nearly all are now supplied with the 
Fresnel lens. Of these, until lately, 
twenty-six were of the first order, 
nineteen of the second, and sixty- 
two of the third, while the balance 
were divided between the three re- 
Cataptorrarc Laws. maining lower orders. 

The Argand lamp, used with a Fresnel lens of the first order, has four con- 
centric wicks, the largest being three and one-half inches in diameter, and pro- 
duces a flame six inches in height. Protection against the immense heat thus 
generated is afforded by a superabundant supply of oil, which is pumped up 
around the wicks by clock-work, on the plan of the Carcel lamp. The annual 
consumption of oil by a lamp of this description is about eight hundred gal- 
lons. 

Various contrivances have been resorted to, to distinguish the lights in differ- 
ent light-houses from each other. This is often very necessary, and the lack of 
it has sometimes proved fatal. Thus, in 1840, a vessel was wrecked on Scituate 
Beach, on the coast of Massachusetts, by mistaking Scituate Harbor light for the 
Boston light, which, in reality, was several miles to the northward. Accord- 
ingly, by means already indicated, as well as in other ways, lights are either 
fixed, shining with a steady flame; or revolving, the brilliancy gradually in- 
creasing and then diminishing; or flashing, emitting sudden bursts of light ; or 
intermittent, each appearance being followed up by a period of darkness; or 
colored, a green or red hue being imparted to the rays by the use of a chimney 
of colored glass. Sometimes, also, two distinct lights have been used, or even 
three, arranged one above another, or side by side. By such devices as these, 
the mariner, upon consulting his chart and tables, is enabled readily to identify 
a particular light, and thus to determine his whereabouts without mistake. 
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Attempts have been made from time to time to substitute other illuminating 
agents for the oils now in general use, but as yet without success. It is not un- 
likely that the electric light, and possibly gas, may by-and-by be adapted to the 
purpose, but so far the practical difficulties in the way have not been overcome. 

The distance at which a light is visible is called its range, and this of course 
depends, other conditions being favorable, upon its elevation above the sea. As 
a general rule, a range of fifteen or twenty miles is desirable, and to secure the 
latter, a height of about two hundred feet is necessary. Lundy light-house in 
Bristol Channel, which rises five hundred and forty feet above the water, has a 
range of thirty miles, and there are on record figures exceeding even these. 

To sum up what has been said, light-houses are structures designed to ele- 
vate a bright light for the purpose of projecting its rays ina manner most ad- 
vantageous to the benighted mariner. And with these preliminary observations 
let us now proceed to notice some of the more celebrated light-houses of the 
world. 

The most ancient light-house of which authentic history furnishes an ac- 
count, is the Pharos of Alexandria. It received its name Pharos from the isl- 
and on which it was built, and the word has become the not uncominon appella- 
tion of all similar structures, passing into the French phare, and the Spanish 
Jaro. Itis supposed to have been built in the reign of the Ptolemies, nearly 
three hundred years before Christ, and is described as having been a square 
tower, of a hard white stone, with a height of three hundred cubits, and a range 
of three hundred stadia, or about forty miles. All historians agree in the state- 
ment that its cost was upward of eight hundred talents. 

The architect was Sostratus of Cnidus, and it is related by Lucian that upon 
the completion of the tower he cut his own name in deep Jetters upon the stones. 
Lest, however, this should offend the king, he smeared the inscription over with 
mortar, upon which, after it had sufficiently hardened. he cut the king’s name. 
While the latter lived the deception lasted to please his vanity, but gradually the 
mortar crumbled in the lapse of time, until at last it entirely disappeared, and 
with it of course the inscription which it bore. But the obliteration of this name 
was the tevelation of the architect’s, whose memory was thus revived, and whose 
fame became as enduring as the rock itself. We may doubt the truth of this 
legend, but we cannot overlook its moral. How many of the prominent names 
of earth’s history are written on perishable things! The Pharos of Alexandria 
stood for some sixteen centuries, but has now entirely disappeared. 

Another celebrated light-house of more modern construction, although in this, 
the closing half of the nineteenth century, it is.becoming somewhat venerable, 
is the Tour du Cordouan, situated on an extensive ledge in the Bay of Biscay 
at the outlet of the Garonne, and about two leagues distant from Bordeaux. It 
was built by the French architect Louis de Foix, and though commenced in 
1584 was not completed until nearly the close of the first decade of the follow- 
ing century. It is especially remarkable for the elegance of its architecture 

The tower proper, having a heizht of one hundred and fifteen feet, and a 
diameter at the base of fifty, rises from a circular platform of solid stone one 
hundred and thirty-five feet in diameter, and sixteen high from the level of the 
ledge on which it stands. Its interior is divided into three, or more correctly, 
into four stories, with a cellar and fresh water cistern under all. The first or 
basement story is divided into two apartments, and appears to have been de- 
signed for storage. The next floor above contained the so-called apartments of 
the king, comprising a vestibule and a grand saloon with side rooms and other 
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conveniences. The third story was occupied by a lofty chapel surmounted by a 
dome, in which mass was said whenever circumstances permitted the attendance 
of an officiating priest. This chapel was subsequently adorned with busts of 
French Kings and of the architect, and with a Latin inscription setting forth an 
account of the tower. The fourth story was also covered by a dome, and above 
all was erected the lantern, wherein the light was for a long time produced by 
an open fire ina large chafing dish. A spiral staircase in the wall afforded com- 
munication between the different floors. 

The whole structure was exceedingly ornate, and an object of the greatest 
admiration, when completed. Statues, cornices, pillars and pinnacles lent their 
embellishments to its exterior, and its apartments, as has been seen already, 
were adapted for pleasure rather than utility. The keepers’ quarters were ar- 
ranged around the base of the tower upon the outside, protected from the waves 
by a massive and lofty parapet which encircled the platform at its edge. 

In 1717 the lantern was found to be so injured by the heat of the fire, that it 
was deemed prudent to remove it, and the room below was used in its place. 
But this lowering of the light so diminished its range, that ten years after a new 
lantern was constructed, to the ceiling of which an immense reflector, in the 
shape of an inverted cone, was affixed by its base. This appears to have been 
the first instance of the introduction of any reflecting apparatus for light-house 


purposes. 

It is an interesting fact also that the first Fresnel lens was placed upon this 
tower by its inventor in 1823. The patient waiting of the faithful monitor for 
two hundred and fifty years did not then go unrewarded. 


The Eddystone light-house, which may be regarded as the first in the 
modern series, takes its name from the ledge which it marks, about fourteen 
miles off Plymouth, in the English Channel. The Eddystone rocks, so called 
from the eddying currents of which they are the centre, are a group of sharp jag- 
ged gneiss ledges, which project above the water at low tide, like so many grim 
teeth, ready to craunch their prey. Nothing could wear an appearance more 
formidably threatening to the navigator than the Eddystone. Lying directly in 
the track of all channel vessels bound either out or in, they were the remorse- 
less confederates of every storm, and their wrecks might be counted by the 
score. 

As early as 1696, the attention of one Henry Winstanley, a gentleman of the 
county of Essex, was turned to the question of the possible erection of a light- 
house on this dangerous reef, and having ohtained necessary authority from the 
government, he undertook the task. Mr. Winstanley possessed a very eccentric 
genius, the marks of which were exhibited at his residence at Littlebury. It is 
related, for instance, that on entering a particular room of his house, the visitor 
would notice an old slipper lying on the floor. Carelessly giving it a kick out 
of the way, behold the stark figure of a ghost would spring up from beneath, 
much to his consternation. Whoever sat down in a certain comfortable-looking 
and inviting chair in another apartment, would suddenly find himself in the vig- 
orous grasp of its arms, which had thrown themselves about him, and from 
which extrication was possible only through the help of the inventor. There 
was also a rural seat in an arbor upon the grounds, which was so contrived as to 
fling the unfortunate individual who presumed to occupy it, plump into the water 
of a canal which flowed hard by. . 

These eccentricities were somewhat evident in the tower which Mr. Win- 
stanley designed and built on the Eddystone rocks at the close of the seventeenth 
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century. The vague accounts which are preserved of it, picture it as singularly 
fantastic in shape and finish; and it only stood for a few years, being carried 
away in a storm in 1703. The builder, who had only gone out to visit it the day 
before the storm came on, and the keepers, perished in the overthrow. It will 
interest those who are fond of noting remarkable coincidences, to know that a 
model of this light-house, which stood in Mr. Winstanley’s house in Essex, two 
hundred miles away, fell to the ground on the very same night, and was broken 
to pieces. 

Another light-house, on an improved plan, was immediately built on the same 
spot, but being largely of wood, was destroyed by fire after standing some fifty 
years. Thus was prepared the way for that final and permanent structure, which 
established the fame of its architect, John Smeaton, as an engineer, and has 
served as a model ever since in all undertakings of its kind. It is tower-shaped, 
the bole of an oak serving as its pattern, and stone as its material. The entire 
height of the masonry is seventy-seven feet, above which rises the lantern. The 
sides slope by a curved line from a diameter at the base of twenty-six feet, to 
one immediately under the coping of fifteen feet. The interior is divided into 
four floors. The first light was exhibited in August, 1759, just three years, nine 
weeks, and three days from the time that the work was begun. Having now 
maintained its hold upon the rock for over a century, it may be safely regarded 
as a permanent structure. 

Another noted light-house is that on Bell Rock, an extensive sandstone ledge 
in the North German ocean, opposite the Friths of Forth and Tay, and about 
twelve miles from the Scottish coast. The story runs that certain benevolent 
abbots on the neighboring mainland once placed a bell upon this treacherous 
ledge, so arranged as to be rung by the action of the waves. A roving pirate, 
however, who entertained, for some reason, a grudge against one of the abbots, 
cut the chains that held the bell, so that it sunk to the bottom. Only one year 
later this ungodly pirate was driven on this same coast in a merciless gale, and 
listening in vain for the friendly notes of warning which his own hands had 
silenced, his vessel was stranded on the rock, and he, with most of his crew, 
was drowned. The legend is preserved in one of Southey’s minor poems, en- 
titled, “‘ Inchcape Rock.” 

Whether the name Bell Rock has sprung from this legend, or has grown out 
of the natural resemblance of the cap of the rock to a bell, is yet a disputed 
point. Be this as it may, there stands the rock, and upon it, since 1810, a noble 
light-house, the work of Robert Stevenson. 

Bell Rock light-house closely resembles the Eddystone, except that it is some 
twenty-five feet higher, and has a diameter at the base of forty-two feet. The 
narrative of its construction is of exceeding interest, even though going into 
most minute details. Three years were occupied in the work, and the cost was 
about £60,000. On the night of the first exhibition of its light, February 1, 
1811, a fearful storm arose, which tested the strength of the structure pretty 
severely, much to the uneasiness of its inexperienced inmates. On this occasion 
the waves rose to a height of seventy feet, and the tower vibrated under the 
shocks very perceptibly. Sir Walter Scott visited the light-house in July, 1814, 
and wrote in the album of the keepers the beautiful lines which serve as an in- 
troduction to this article. 

Another noted light-house is that of Skerryvore, marking a ledge of rocks 
of that name off the west coast of Scotland. This was built by Alan Steven- 
son, a son of Robert. It much resembles the Bell Rock structure, except that 
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it is considerably higher, and has twice as many rooms in its interior. Its erec- 
tion occupied five years, and cost about £80,000, 

But the most interesting light-house to American readers, and one, which for 
importance of location, strength and durability, excellence of workmanship, 
and difficulties of construction, is probably unsurpassed by any in the world, is 
that of Minot’s Ledge in Massachusetts Bay. 

Minot’s Ledge is a dangerous reef about one and a half miles off Cohasset, 
and almost directly in the track of vessels passing between Boston and South- 
ern ports. Any ship attempting to enter Boston harbor, from the northward 
even, would, with a wind blowing on shore, be in danger of driving upon this 
ledge, which is uncovered only for a few moments at extreme low tide. 

In 1847 the Government at Washington made an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of a light-house here. The plan adopted was for a support of iron pillars, 
on which, at the height of fifty-five feet, should be built a substantial house of 

Fic. 5. one room for the use of the keepers. 
Above all was to be mounted the lantern 
(Fig. 5). The pillars were eight in num- 
ber, of wrought iron, forming, when 
erected upon the rock, into which they 
were sunk some five feet, an octagonal 
frame. There was a central one in ad- 
dition. These posts, which were ten 
inches in diameter at the base, were 
braced together in the most thorough 
= manner. The first light upon this tower 
was shown in the autumn of 1849, and it 
stood until swept away, with its keepers, 
by a terrible gale in 1851. 

The work of replacing this ill-fated 
structure with one of more substantial 
character, was immediately entered upon, 
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Iron Licut-Hovuse on Minot’s LEDGE. 
and the first blow upon the ledge was struck at sunrise, July 1, 1855. This was 
the commencement of the work of excavating a circular hole in the solid rock, 
having an uneven bottom, for the purpose of receiving the foundation blocks of 
the tower. Owing to the very brief periods each day when the rock was bare 
and accessible to the workmen, the labor of preparing this foundation bed was 
very slow. Only one hundred and thirty hours of work were done in the six 
months of 1855, and only one hundred and fifty-seven hours during the whole 
of the year following ; and it was not until July, 1857, that the first stone was 
laid. Only three had been added to this number at the close of the year. The 
difficulties of this stage were immense, but ingenuity and perseverance overcame 
them all. During 1858, six entire courses were laid, and in 1859 twenty-six 
more, bringing the walls up to, and beyond the first floor. Every block of stone 
which entered into the structure, and there were in all one thousand and seventy- 
nine, was cut and dressed at the government yard on shore, and brought off to 
the ledge in boats. These blocks were thoroughly dovetailed together, and the 
several courses fastened to each other by heavy wrought-iron dowels, which is 
the first complete course, though the third from the bottom of the excavation. 
These particulars are interesting because in general they are true of the Eddy- 
stone, Bell Rock, and Skerryvore light-houses, which have already been described. 
The principles of construction are much the same in all. 
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The total height of the Minot’s Ledge light-house, as it now stands, is one 
hundred and fourteen feet. Its diameter at the base is thirty feet. The diame- 
ter diminishes gradually to the top, the line of its side being straight, however, 
and not curved. . 

If now the readers of this article will give their consent, we will‘ inspect 
this light-house in person. The adventure is by no means perilous, just enough 
exciting to be attractive and full of interest, while the writer’s vivid recollection 
of a visit made to it in the summer of 1868, will enable him to act as guide 
without drawing upon imagination. 

Supposing that we stand on the Cohasset or North Scituate shore, looking 
off we shall see the light-house rising, to all appearance, directly out of the wa- 
ter, some distance away. We may reach it by calling into requisition one of the 
numerous fishing boats that ride at their buoys in a sheltered cove hard by. A 
brisk sail of fifteen or twenty minutes, before what seems to be only a moderate 
breeze, brings us under the lee of the massive tower. Here, however, we find 
that there is considerably more of a sea than we had at starting—more than 
will allow our boat, staunch and strong as she is, to come alongside of the lad- 
der, which, clinging to the wall, rises almost perpendicularly to the door of en- 
trance forty feet above the water. It would not be safe either for us or for our 
boat to attempt to land directly upon this ladder, as we might easily do if the sea 
was calm. So our boatman keeps off a little until, passing under a long rope 
which runs from an iron staple high up on the tower to a spar buoy a few fath- 
oms away, he swings round and makes fast his own line thereto. And now we 
find that the wind is blowing hard and that our boat tosses about very consider- 
ably. Looking up, with our hands to our hats, we see two men standing in the 
doorway in the act of lowering an arm-chair by means ofa tackle. One by one, 
taking our seats in this chair, we are hoisted a few feet until we can swing over 
toward the ladder, which, after one or two fruitless attempts, we succeed in grasp- 
ing, and then climb by the nearly forty rounds to the threshold of the door, 
where the keepers wait ready with a helping hand. 

Entering this door we find ourselves standing in a circular room, upon the 
first of the seven floors which divide the interior. This apartment, which is 
used as a store-room, is, like the floor immediately above it, thirteen feet in di- 
ameter and seven in height. The floor is of stone, and the walls are white- 
washed. A window opening opposite the door looks out upon the broad ocean. 
The structure is solid up to the floor of this room, save a deep cylindrical well 
in the centre, to hold fresh water, having a capacity of two thousand gallons. 
On one side is a huge bunker for wood and coal. Supplies of water and fuel 
are brought from the land once a year. The remaining space is occupied with 
chests, barrels, buckets, ropes, and all manner of articles for which use would 
occur in such a place. 

Mounting the steep and narrow stairway, which clings tenaciously to the 
wall, we emerge into the second room, which is the kitchen. This we do not 
need to be told, however ; for a wash-sink, spacious pantries standing against the 
wall, a common cooking stove with its familiar funnel, and above all the tempt- 
ing smell and sight of two loaves of gingerbread just out of the oven, unite to 
proclaim the fact. Everything is scrupulously clean and neat, although female 
fingers have nothing to do anywhere within these walls. 

Up again into the third and fourth rooms, which are furnished with cot beds, 
comfortable chairs, and, in the case of one, with a table, whereon lies a register, 
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in which we are requested to sign our names. Not being Walter Scotts we will 

forbear any attempts at poetry. 

A fourth flight of stairs brings us into the oil room, the fifth in number. 
Here touch and odor are decidedly greasy. Against the wall stand in a row six 
copper tanks, having each a capacity of one hundred and ten gallons. Cans, 
trays, and various other utensils pertaining to the lantern are lying around, in- 
timating to what we are coming, 

Fic, 6, Still another flight of stairs we 
ascend, and come out upon the sixth 
floor into the watch-room, which is 
indeed the parlor of the establish- 
ment. A table and chairs, with 
book-shelves and some books and 
papers, lend to it a cosy appearance. 
A narrow door invites us outside, 
and after resting a moment we ac- 
cept the invitation, and find our- 
selves upon the lower of the two 
balconies shown in the picture. 
(Fig. 6.) Holding our hats with one 
hand, and grasping the railing with 
the other, we pause to survey the 
scene which stretches grandly away 
on every side. Here to the south 
is the cove from which we started. 
Following the coast along to the 
northward, the eye rests first upon 
the white walls and many windows 
of the Glades House, lying right be- 
tween us and the now declining 
sun; then leaping over Cohasset 
harbor, it moves along that rocky 
and abrupt coast over which winds 
the far-famed “Jerusalem Road,” 
with its numerous and tasteful cot- 

tages and its not unfrequent and 
very popular hotels. Still turning 
the eye, the Rockland House comes 
into view, and then the long low 
sandy outline of Nantucket Beach, 
until, using Boston Light and the 
Brewsters, ten miles away, as step- 
ping stones, we cross in our survey 
to the north shore, passing over 
Nahant to the blue extremity of 
Cape Ann, just visible across the 
broad bay. At this point we strike 


AY NX \\Y the ocean, and nothing now breaks 


Mw \ IAN : 

= \ NER the monotony of the sparkling 
waves, except it be some distant sail, until we complete the circuit and the eye 
rests once more upon the Hazard rocks from which we started. 
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Stepping back into the watch-room, we mount, by another stairway, to what 
is in reality the summit of the tower. Crowned by a spacious and lofty roof of 
glass, it constitutes the light-room, the seventh and the last. Here is the illumi- 
nating apparatus itself, whose friendly service to the mariner it is the object of 
all this massive pile of masonry to insure. From the explanations which have 
been already given the reader is prepared to understand its character, when he 
is told that it is a catadioptric apparatus of the second order. That is, to re- 
peat, there is an Argand lamp with three concentric wicks and a clock-work 
mechanism beneath. Set in the centre of a Fresnel lens, like that represented 
in figure 4,0n page 240, only one size smaller, the whole producing a fixed 
light visible at a distance of about fifteen miles. All this we are told, or else 
see for ourselves, as we stand, five of us, with room for as many more, within the 
lens around the lamp. Also that the lens was made by Henri Lepante, of Paris, 
the whole apparatus costing about $10,000. Also, that lard oil is used for illu- 
mination, and that the lamp consumes about three gills anda half an hour, 
while lighted. Stepping out, for a moment, upon the second balcony, which 
opens from the floor of the lantern, we descend to the watch-room, where we 
are enabled to gather a few further facts by conversation with the keepers. 

Of these, there are four, one being the head, and the others assistants. 
Three are on duty all the time. Each keeper has one week off in four, when he 
is allowed to go ashore. The head keeper receives $1,000 a year and the assist- 
ants $550 each, together with fuel, lights, and house accommodation on the gov- 
ernment premises at Cohasset for their families, if they have any. This seems 
none too large, considering the isolation of the life they lead, its inconveniences 
and possible dangers. In the heaviest storms the spray is said to dash com- 
pletely over the lantern, enveloping it often for many seconds, and at such times 
the structure seems to tremble under the violence of the waves. Communica- 
tion with the shore is then, of course, impossible, and weeks have elapsed dur- 
ing which no one could leave or approach the light-house. 

The lamp is lighted at sundown and extinguished at sunrise, and while burn- 
ing is constantly under the close supervision of one of the keepers, the night 
being divided for this purpose into three watches. By day as well, the tower 
looms up cold and grey from its ocean bed, a most conspicuous beacon. Indeed, 
the navigators of New England’s rock-bound coast find in it what the people of 
God found during their desert wanderings, a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night, to guide them on their uncertain way. 

But we must not linger, even in this interesting place, and with our descent 
from the tower to the impatient boat below, this brief and very imperfect 
sketch must be brought to a close. 

We cannot go away, however, without bearing with us one or two reflections, 
suggested by what has been seen and heard. On the one hand, how vast is the 
power of that majestic element, the sea, which can only be met and resisted by 
such massive structures as those which we have been considering. And on the 
other, how admirable is that benevolence which has suggested, that genius 
which has devised, and that persevering skill which has constructed the light- 
house as a safeguard to navigation. And finally as we picture the darksome 
tempest, and solicitously follow, in mind, the imperilled sailor, let us not forget 
Him who rules, even in these wild scenes, and whose kind care, as nothing else 
can ever be, is the security of all that go down to the sea in ships and do busi- 


ness in great waters. 
EDWARD ABBOTT. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE GREAT BANNER. 


HE days had come when the “blood-red blossom of war” bloomed upon 
T our fields, and the tocsin was loudly summoning her laborers to reap the 
harvest which, sown by anarchy and oppression, is in the divine order of events 
to be gathered into the garners of peace and widest liberty. 

The stern echo of this cry had jarred discordantly upon Vaughn’s bridal joy, 
and he had answered it with his wealth, his influence, his earnest wishes. Him- 
self he had withheld, for he had said he was no more his own, but Neria’s. 
Now, however, as devotees will give to God the heart that earth has broken, 
Vaughn was ready to offer to his country the life that love had wrecked. 

The next day after his decisive interview with Neria he applied for a com- 
mission as colonel, volunteering to raise and equip the color company of a new 
regiment at his own expense. 

Pending the answer to this application, Vaughn busied himself in setting his 
affairs in order, with the same solemn tenderness with whick a man who feels 
his death at hand, will care for the welfare of those he loves and must leave 
behind. Heedful even of Neria’s fantasy, as he deemed it, he sent for Chloe to 
his study, and closely questioned her touching her nocturnal rambles ; without, 
however, telling her how he had heard of them. 

The old negress appeared at first utterly stolid, but when pressed for the 
motive to her curious pantomime with the toad, she mumbled some broken sen- 
tences implying that she had been working a charm for the benefit of her own 
health, and that to preserve its efficacy this charm must remain a secret. 

The explanation seemed to Vaughn very consistent with the superstition 
and secretiveness of the negro character, and he contented himself with 
warning Chloe that such exposure to night air and damps was far more likely 
to injure than to benefit her health, and desiring that she should in future omit 
them. He further informed her that he was about to leave home for some time, 
and inquired if she would prefer remaining at Bonniemeer, subject, of course, to 
Mrs. Vaughn’s pleasure, or be placed with Mrs. Rhee at Carrick. Whichever 
home she selected, however, Vaughn decisively forbade any private communica- 
tion between the two, and sternly desired the old woman to understand that no 
messages from Mrs. Rhee to Miss Vaughn were to be delivered, whatever might 


be the urgency of the housekeeper’s entreaties. 

Chloe turned up her head, and gave Vaughn one of her wicked sidelong looks. 
So forcibly did the action remind him of some ill-omened bird, some crafty 
raven who had learned a secret of sin and shame, and only waits the fitting 
moment to prate it in the ears that last should hear it, that he could not restrain 


a smile. 
“’Pears nat’ral ’nough, arter all, dat Miss ’Nita like to hab missy Franc 


come see her odd times,” began she ; but Vaughn, no longer smiling, raised a 


finger. 
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“Hush, woman!” said he, sternly. “If you speak of what is forbidden, I 
shall know that you are crazy, and send you to a mad-house.” 

“Lors, mas’r, it be you dat’s mad, not me,” replied the old woman, with such 
simplicity that Vaughn remained uncertain whether she had understood him or 
not, and after ascertaining that she preferred remaining at Bonaiemeer, con- 
tented himself with placing a considerable present in her hand, and charging 
her, in a kind but authoritative manner, to remember his injunctions. 

Chloe mumbled thanks; and with a promise of compliance, shuffled away, 
pausing with the door in her hand to once more glance sidelong at her master, 
and mutter in her own barbarous dialect some unintelligible phrase. 

“ T wish she had chosen to go, but I cannot turn her out, and I believe she 
is harmless,” said Vaughn, as the door closed ; and then, dismissing the unpleas- 
ing subject from his mind, he turned to more important matters. The manage- 
ment of his large property he continued in the hands of Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, the hereditary advisers of his house ; but for a personal and confiden- 
tial adviser in any difficulty, Vaughn recommended Neria to apply to Mr. Mur- 
ray, whose talents as a business man were undeniable, and whose interest in the 
concerns of his kinsman’s family was not to be doubted, although occasionally 
shown in a somewhat unadvised manner. 

Neria acquiesced in everything, listened patiently to her husband’s minute 
directions and council, and opposed none of his arrangements, not even the 
primary one of leaving home. Indeed, since the hour when the decisive though 
involuntary expression of her distaste for his love had so wounded Vaughn’s 
heart, Neria had grown timid, silent, and pre-occupied ; brooding, not as her 
husband bitterly told himself, over the untoward fate that had bound her, past 
release, to his side, but perplexing herself afresh over the yet unsolved mysteries 
of love, of her own life, and of man’s nature. 

So the days went on, all flowers and sunshine and song of summer birds 
upon the surface, while dead men’s bones, and crawling worms, and cold, and 
dark, lay beneath the surface. So with the great earth herself, so with many a 
smaller sphere swinging in a smaller orbit, and yet indissoluble from the finely 
graduated scheme of the universe. No Thalberg, no Gottschalk, no Listz can 
so.endlessly vary his theme as can nature, and yet the foundation of each va- 
riation is the theme itself. 

Vaughn received his commission, and was busied day after day in the city 
with regimental affairs. 

At home, Neria and Francia wrought silently at the great silken banner des- 
tined to be borne by the men of Carrick, who had answered to Vaughn’s 
spirited appeal for their support and asséstance so unanimously that the corps 
@’honneur which he proposed to raise, was almost entirely composed of men 
who had either grown up with him, or who had from boyhood looked upon him 
as their natural leader and adviser. 

So Vaughn led forth the men of Carrick, and Vaughn’s wife and their wives 
remained in their lonely homes. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
MRS. LUTTRELL. 


THE Luttrells were settled at Cragness after several delays on account of 
weather and the health of the invalid; and Neria, with Francia, drove over to 
call upon them. 
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Shown into the library by Nancy Brume, they found Mrs. Luttrell lying upon 
a couch near the window, alone. She half rose to meet them, but sank back 
with a murmured apology for her weakness, and looked indeed so fragile that 
no apology was needed. While Francia, always fluent apd at ease, made talk 
upon the weather and the debilitating influence of the first hot days, Neria 
looked at the invalid with a painful and perplexed interest. 

It had so chanced that they had never met in the city, and Neria found it 
impossible to account for the impulse of tenderness and sympathy now possess- 
ing her. She could not even decide whether the face of the invalid was more 
prepossessing or painful in its wan loveliness. 

Tall and slender in figure and handsome in feature, Mrs. Luttrell had, at the 
time of her marriage, been considered a beauty ; but now, her abundant fair hair 
seemed to have lost its light and gloss; her complexion, from delicate, had be- 
come transparently pallid ; her white teeth shone ghastly between lips almost 
as white, while her large blue eyes had acquired a singular expression of 
anxiety and terror, a dreamy watchfulness, a weary foreboding, never lost, as she 
listened or as she talked. Her slender hands, too, Neria noticed had assumed 
an unnatural pearly whiteness and a stiff and laborious motion, while beneath 
the nails appeared a violet tinge instead of the rose-red hue of health. 

Her manner, too, was changed. Naturally serene and undemonstrative, it 
now was marked by uncertain flutter, a rapid alternation from animation to ab- 
straction, with frequent lapses into reverie. In a pause of the chat, which even 
Francia found it hard to sustain, Neria kindly inquired if Mrs. Luttrell found 
benefit from the sea air. 

“ The sea air ?” repeated the invalid, vaguely. “ Oh, it makes no difference 
about that.” She stopped with a frightened start, and presently continued, in a 
tone of forced gayety: 

“O, I am doing very well—quite as well as I could expect. The doctor says 
it is only that I am nervous.” 

“ How long have you been so ill ?” asked Francia. 

“1 don’t know when it began—I can’t think,” replied Mrs. Luttrell, in a low 
voice ; and from the last word she seemed to drop into an abyss of reverie, so 
profound that neither of her guests liked to interrupt it. ° 

Through the half-open door glided the figure of Dr. Luttrell, and, although 
noiselessly, his wife, who had lain with her back to him, raised her head and 
moved, so that she could see him; nor from that moment to the end of the call 
did her eyes ever wander from his face for more than a moment. This fixed 
and anxious gaze did not, however, seem to embarrass its object, who never, by 
any chance, returned it, although he occasionally addressed his wife. The la- 
dies of Bonniemeer he professed himself delighted to welcome, and hoped they 
would often take compassion upon Mrs. Luttrell, who was too much of an in- 
valid to move about much. 

The conversation no longer lagged. Inquiring if Neria had seen the sunset 
of the preceding night, Luttrell launched into some new theeries of atmospheric 
effects, solar rays, and the aurora; had some new discoveries in the. moon to 
narrate ; and, with a turning toward Francia, closed with a droll story of a far- 
mer who must cut his salt hay in apogee, and, because his work pressed, sent 
to Cambridge to request that apogee might be put off a week or two, offering to 
pay “anything in reason” for the accommodation. Then he spoke of Vaughn’s 
devotion to his country’s cause, and, with a half glance toward his wife, said 
that “had he not a paramount duty at home, nothing should deter him from fol- 


lowing so fine an example.” 
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A sudlen impulse drew Neria’s eyes to Mrs. Luttrell’s face as these words 
were spoken, in time to see the doubt, the terror, the torturing uncertainty, 
deepening and deepening in the great biue eyes, while they dwelt as earnestly 
upon the speaker’s face as might those of a child on the page where is written 
a fascinating tale in an unknown tongue. 

Luttrell felt the gaze—felt its expression, too, as the sudden knitting of the 
brows and compression of the lips sufficiently proved ; but still he never looked 
toward his wife, never paused in his conversation, but presently, as if uncon- 
sciously, took a fire-screen from the table, and, playing with it while he talked, 
held it between his wife and himself. 

The face of the invalid grew clouded. She moved uneasily upon her couch, 
closed her eyes for a moment, and lay quite still, as if gathering strength fora 
struggle, and then opening them wide, while all the power of her body seemed 
gathered in their luminous rays, she fixed upon Luttrell a gaze which pierced 
through every defence, every subterfuge—a gaze which, though it might drain 
the vita! energy of that delicate organization, could not fail of its object. Lut- 
trell paused suddenly in what he was saying, threw down the fire-screen, and 
walked to the window. His wife moved slightly, that she might still keep her 
eyes upon him. 

Neria found herself oppressed and agitated with the mystery floating around 
her, and blending with the old mystery of the place, which had of late begun to 
haunt her with a sense of duty unfulfilled. She glanced at Francia and rose to 
go. Mrs. Luttrell half rose, made an adieu as brief as courtesy would admit, 
and sank back. Her husband, visibly anxious to escape the room, seized his 
hat and escorted the ladies to their carriage. As they drove down the hill they 
saw him turn toward the beach and stroll away with the air of a man who has 
several hours to dispose of, and is in no hurry. 

“He won’t go home very soon, by his looks,” said Francia, laughing, as she 
touched her ponies with the whip. 

“Ne.” 

“ How do you like Mrs. Luttrell ?” 

“ She is very interesting—lI pity her. 

“Well, I don’t know. She didn’t seem interesting to me; I thought her 
too much taken up with herself, and dull, like all sick people. I like Doctor 
Luttrell ever so much,” returned Francia, positively ; and Neria said, pointing 
to the headland before them, 

“See the Lion’s Head against the evening sky. Isn’t it grand?” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE weather became oppressively hot, and Mr. Chilton, forsaking his usual 
summer orbit, came quietly down to Carrick and took lodgings at the Mermaid’s 
Cave, Colonel Vaughn’s absence preventing his receiving an invitation to stay 
at Bonniemeer. 

Neria watched the effect of this movement upon Francia with much interest, 
for it had been too obvious during the last few weeks that some great anxiety 
or doubt had taken possession of the child’s mind, and was exerting a morbid 
influence on her character. Neria, fastidiously delicate in her fear of intrusion 
upon the personality of others, asked no questions—refrained, even, from that 
n.ute sympathy which sometimes is more intrusive than a direct appeal; and 
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Francia, for the first time in her life, seemed inclined for meditation rather than 
speech, so that, whatever lay beneath the surface, life at Bonniemeer went on as 
usual. Mr. Chilton was there much of his time, of course, and seemed quite 
sufficiently devoted to his beautiful fa#cée—all the more so, perhaps, that she 
no longer beamed full moon upon him, but had her hours of depression, abstrac- 
tion, even of pettishness. Also, she occasionally appeared with red eyes and 
feverish lips—new symptoms in her sunny life. The lover was not slow to per- 
ceive these changes, but, question he never so tenderly, could get no satisfac- 
tory explanation of them, and occasionally departed for Carrick in an undignified 
state of mind, characterized among children as “ the sulks.” 

Two or three weeks had passed after this fashion, when, one morning, as 
Neria was about sending to Cragness to inquire for Mrs. Luttrell, Francia of- 
fered to ride over herself. 

“ Mr. Chilton will be here soon, I suppose,” suggested Neria, glancing at 
her watch. “ You might wait and have his escort.” 

“Tt’s not worth while to delay,” returned Francia, hastily. “He may not 
come before dinner, and it will soon be too hot to ride. 1 will just go over 
alone.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Neria, a little puzzled, for she knew that Francia 
had once minded neither heat nor cold, and would have thought it little to wait 
hours for her lover’s company. 

The black pony was brought round, and as Francia, settling herself in the 
saddle, glanced toward the window with a nod and smile, Neria was struck with 
the change a few weeks had wrought in her face. From very pretty she had 
become lovely. The eyes that had been but roadside violets, smiling frankly up 
at every passer, were of a sudden violets shyly blooming in the deep recesses 
of a forest, where never penetrates the sun to drink the dew that trembles on 
their lips—never comes ruder step or harsher voice than the fawn’s and the 
nightingale’s. 

The night of a year ago, when—she crowning her with water-lilies—Fergus 
had called Francia Undine, floated into Neria’s memory, and while she thought, 
“It is the soul slowly crystallizing in the midst of her life that 1 see in her eyes 
to-day,” she sighed. 

Sighed for the grief and the pain 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

Francia did her errand, and heard from Mrs. Brume that the invalid was-no 
better—in fact, grew daily worse; and, to the inquiry if Mrs. Vaughn could 
send her anything, or offer any service, Nancy replied, with some hesitation, 

“Well, if you or Miss Vaughn could come and set up a night with her, I 
should be dreadful glad, for there’s no one but the doctor and me, and we’re 
pretty near tuckered out. She’s so notional she won’t have a nuss, though I’ve 
heerd him offer to send to the city for the best that’s to be got.” 

“‘ Certainly we will come,” replied Francia, readily. ‘ That is, I will; and I 
have no doubt Mrs. Vaughn will, although she is not so strong as I. One of 
us will come to-night.” 

“ That’s real clever of you, now, I do say. I didn’t expect both on you, 
though the more the merrier; and you've got sickness to home, too.” 

“Yes, poor Chloe does not grow any better; but Aunt Sally takes good care 
of her, and Mrs. Vaughn sees about it. Good morning.” 

“Good day, Miss Franc,” said the housekeeper, and stood in the door, one 
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skinny hand shading her eyes, while the other gathered together an apron not 
absolutely clean, watching the graceful figure of the young girl as she rode 
slowly down the beach. 

“’Pears like there’s something on her mind,” soliloquized she, at length. 
“Wonder if she’s heerd—” 

Nancy went back to her work, and Francia rode pensively along the sands, 
where now the noonday heat began to quiver in a shimmering cloud, while the 
dunes heading the beach seemed parching and bleaching to a ghastlier white, 
and the scattered tufts of beach-grass lay prostrate and wilting. The round 
spot of shade at the foot of each ragged mound crawled slowly nearer to its 
base, and following, inch by inch, the fierce sunlight drank up the dew that the 
night had pityingly let fall upon the scorching traces of yesterday’s heat. 

A mile from Cragness the road to Bonniemeer wound in between two of 
these dunes, and Francia had already drawn her pony’s rein toward it, when eye 
and hand were arrested by the sight of two figures, at some distance up the 
beach, seated under the shadow of a great rock, against which the female figure 
leaned, while her companion, stretched upon the sand, rested upon an elbow, 
with his head so near her shoulder that, in that drowsy atmosphere, a speedy 
contact seemed inevitable. 

Francia’s eyes were good, and her perceptions keen. Also she was Colonel 
Vaughn’s daughter, and with a sharp turn of the bit she guided her pony back 
to the sands, put him to a canter, reduced, as she approached the rock, toa 
waik, at which pace she passed, glancing across the two figures as she glanced 
across the sands, across the gulls, as Lady Clara Vere de Vere glances across 
the face of young Lawrence, when she no longer cares to remember him. 

As she approached, Chilton sprang to his feet and advanced a step toward 
her; then, catching the expression of her face, paused, and stood in all the awk- 
ward embarrassment inevitable to the most polished dissembler at some points 
of his career. His companion turned her face seaward and giggled nervously. 
Leaving them thus, Francia paced slowly on, sitting her horse with the noncha- 
lant grace of an accomplished horsewoman, who feels herself free from the 
restraint of spectators. 

Surely, a throne is not such vantage ground as a horse’s back. Mounted, 
the rider who understands his horse, duplicates all the highest attributes of 
humanity. He is braver, he is nobler, he is more decisive, apter to attempt re- 
dress of the wrongs about him. Had Arthur’s knights been foot-soldiers would 
there ever have beena Round Table? Had the horse refused co-operation would 
chivalry ever have glorified the earth, would the noble madness of the Crusades 
have done its mighty work upon the civilization of the middle ages? “When I 
am the king and you are the queen” we will apportion to every new-born child 
a steady horse, upon whose back he shall be cradled, shall learn to sit upright, 
shall find his home by day, his rest by night. 

That evening. when Mr. Chilton appeared at Bonniemeer, very il! at ease, and 
as doubtful of his reception as he had a right to be, he found Francia seated 
with Neria in the drawing-room. 

She bade him a courteous good-evening, but made no movement to meet 
him, asked no questions as to his occupations through the day, showed neither 
displeasure nor pique toward him, or indeed evinced any emotion whatever ; and 
the slight shade of reserve pervading her demeanor was so delicately drawn as 
to give no ground for comment, or warrant any appeal for explanation. 

Chilton made his adieu at an early hour, and walked slowly back to Carrick, 
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wordering whether he was most pleased or annoyed at the course his fiancée had 
chosen. When he was gone, Francia rose, and, flitting restlessly about the room 
for a few moments, came and threw herself upon the floor at Neria’s feet, laying 
her head upon her lap. It had been a favorite attitude of hers till lately, and 
Neria fondly smoothed the bright brown hair that rippled beneath her fingers 
like the tiny waves of a sunlit sea. 

“ Neria, darling, what shall I do?” whispered Francia. 

“ Ask your own heart, dear, not me,” said Neria, sadly. 

“ But, if my heart has misled me once ?” 

“Was it your heart or your fancy, your vanity, that misled you, Franc ?” 

“But, if I have done something and think I should not have done it, is it 
worse to try to undo it, or to go on, hoping time will mend it?” asked the girl, 
earnestly, while she raised a pale face to the mournful one bent over her, and 
Neria said: 

“O, Franc, how dare I advise you? I, who have guided my own life so ill. 
I am afraid, dear, I cannot help you, and yet I will not refuse. Think of it to- 
night, question your own heart, question the Father who, sooner or later, heals 
all wounds, soothes all sorrows. Take council with the night, and if, to-mor- 
row, you still wish for such help as I can give, come and you shall have it.” 

They kissed and bade good-night, each taking for her companion throngh 
the sleepless hours, the Gordian knot which life presents to every one of us, and 
which most of us spend our years in the effort to unravel, finally borrowing of 
despair a sword to sever, not the knot, but the life entangled in it. 

With the morning came Fergus, an unexpected envoy from his father to 
Neria. upon some matter of business. The ladies were together when he 
arrived, and from Neria he turned to Francia, who found beneath the courteous- 
ness of his greeting, a formality and constraint that she, sighing, told herself 
had been unknown to the old time. She sat while he talked with Neria, and 
listened, not to his words but to his tones, firm, deep, and resolute. She looked 
through her long lashes at his face ; it was perhaps a little thinned, but full of 
energy and determination. 

“ Very little effect could such a girl as I have on a nature like that,” thought 
Francia sadly, and sighed. 

At sound of the sigh Fergus glanced toward her, but directly averted his 
eyes, and continued his conversation with Neria. So Francia took her sick 
heart to the solitude of her chamber, and there listening to its moanings, deter- 
mined upon an experiment for its relief, in the heroic style of treatment. 

When Mr. Chilton called, he was told that Miss Vaughn was not well and 
could not see him. He came in, and encountered Fergus, and although Neria 
exerted herself to fulfil every hospitable obligation to even an unwelcome guest, 
Mr. Chilton found the atmosphere of Bonniemeer so oppressive that he declined 
an invitation to dinner, and departed, to return in the evening. 

Francia did not show herself until tea-time, when she came down stairs, pale, 
but with such an expression on her face that Neria looking at her, thought “ she 
has resolved.” Fergus glanced once, and then away. Perhaps his own eyes 
were for the next few moments more thoughtful than their wont, and certainly 
he did not speak, but what Fergus thought on this, as on many points, it was 
only Fergus who knew. 

Tea over, Neria was called from the room a moment, and Francia, trembling 
very much but still, with the heroic mood uppermost, said, quietly : 

“Fergus, I should like to speak to you. Will you walk toward the lake 
with me?” Her cousin looked at her with ill-concealed suspense, but replied : 
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“ Certainly, I shall be very happy to do so. Will you go now?” 

“ Yes, if you please.” 

“If Mr. Chilton calls, please say I am out,” added Francia, to the servant, 
as she and her cousin passed through the hall. 

Down the garden path, and through the dim oak wood to the pine grove 
where the brown needles spread carpet-like under foot, and the heavy odor in 
the air told where the sun had lain hottest, and still Francia had not spoken, 
save in brief replies to the commonplace remarks of Fergus. They reached 
the mere, whose placid waters lay sleeping in the twilight, with fairy palaces all 
of gold and mother-of-pearl, showing fairly in their depths as the evening sky 
bent down to kiss them. The boat lay there, the very boat where, twelve months 
before, they all had sat—the memory brougnt so sharp a pang to the poor wounded 
heart that from its very suffering it gained courage, and Francia desperately 
began, “ Fergus, you are my cousin, and I have no brother. I need a brother’s 
help and council to-night—will you give them to me?” 

It was quite a moment before the answer came, and then it was, 

“If you ask them in a matter where I may properly give them.” 

“O, Fergus, do not be cold, do not be cautious ; what concerns me, concerns 
you ; what I may properly confide to you, you may as properly discuss.” 

“Go on, if you please, Francia.” 

“ You don’t call me Franc now.” 

Fergus glanced at her in surprise. The inconsequence of the reproach in 
the midst of so much earnest feeling was so purely feminine a trait that his 
virile nature failed to comprehend its consistency. 

Francia as little comprehended his glance of surprise. 

“Did you not mean to change?” asked she ; “I am glad of that, but indeed 
everything seems changed about us both. Last year, Fergus—do you remem- 
ber?” 

“What was it you wished to consult me upon, Francia?” asked Fergus, 
gravely. Francia paused, collected herself, and said at last, 

“It is this. If you have done a thing—made a promise, perhaps, and find 
you were wrong—feel sure indeed that you should never have done it—what 
then? Is it worse to break your promise, or to keep it, knowing it to be a bad 
one?” 

“You are too indefinite. I cannot answer so general a question,” said Fer- 
gus, turning a little away from her, and looking far across the shining water to 
where, over the eastern hill, hung a crescent moon with a great white star be- 
neath. 

Francia tried to speak, but the throbbing of her heart choked her voice. 
She glanced at her cousin. Pale and stern, his eyes still bent upon the wan 
moon, he gave no answer to the look. She tried again. 

“It is about myself and Mr. Chilton,” said she, desperately. “I am afraid 
I never ought to have been engaged to him. I am afraid I never really cared 
for him. I think it was only my fancy, my vanity, that he appealed to. I 
never have been quite happy, and lately, since I know what sort of a man he 
is—” She waited, but Fergus remained silent and immovable. 

“Ought I to break the engagement, Fergus, or to keep it?) Which is more 
dishonorable ? ” 

At last he turned toward her, and in his brooding eyes she read the answer 
before he slowly spoke it. 

“ Four months ago, Francia, when I, with every reason to suppose my love 
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returned, asked you to be my wife, you told me of this engagement. I gave 
you then my opinion of it; I mentally foresaw that this very moment must ar- 
rive; this, the beginning of a train of disgust, mortification, disgrace, should 
you become Rafe Chilton’s wife ; of unceasing regret for a solemn promise 
broken, a degrading experience undergone, if you do not. Choose between these 
alternatives for yourself ; I am the last adviser you should have sought. It is 
a cardinal principle of my life to interfere in no affairs not connected with my 
own. This certainly is not, and I must decline to express any opinion upon it.” 

All the spirit of the Vaughns flashed in Francia’s eyes, mantled in her 
cheeks, and curved her lips. 

“You will excuse me,” said she, coldly, “for intruding upon you affairs, 
which, as you say, are certainly none of yours. I had been so foolish as to 
imagine that being mine they might have an interest for you. The mistake will 
never be repeated, and I hope, in the improbable event of your requiring sym- 
pathy in some trouble of your own, you may meet a friend as nearly like your- 
self as possible.” 

She walked quickly up the path with feet that scarcely seemed to touch the 
earth, and head haughtily uplifted to the evening sky. Fergus followed, saying 
quietly, 

* You are angry, and unjust, as angry people always are. When you think 
calmly of what I have said, you will see that I am right.” 

Francia did not reply, but hastened on toward the house, nor did her cousin 
make any further attempt to conciliate her. In the hall they parted coldly, and 
the next morning Fergus returned to the city. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE VENETIAN GLASS. 


NOTHING is so selfish as love-sorrow. Not the maelstrom itself is so ab- 
sorbent, and, from Huldy Ann, whose mother complains that she is no longer 
“wuth her salt,” to Rosa Matilda, whose canary bird would starve but for the 
parlor-maid’s attentions, you shall find its victims self-absorbed, dreamy, and 
forgetful of the life about them. So Francia never thought again of her prom- 
ise to Nancy Brume, until that worthy woman sent to Bonniemeer an explicit 
inquiry, whether she was to count upon either of the ladies there as “a watch- 
er” for Mrs. Luttrell. 

Francia, vehemently remorseful for her negligence, insisted upon going the 
first night, and returned in the morning with a melancholy account of the con- 
dition of the invalid, whose prostration of body had become excessive, while her 
mind alternated constantly from gloomy depression to excited fancies and hallu- 
cinations, hysterical emotion and frightful mirth. 

“You told them I would come to-night, didn’t you, dear?” asked Neria, 
when Francia had given the experiences of her arduous watch... 

“Yes, but I don’t think you ought to stay alone with her. She seemed out 
of her head part of the time, and was so excited she quite frightened me. 
Then she is so weak that she cannot stir without help. It will be too much for 
you, Neria.” 

“QO no, dear. I will ask Mrs. Brume to sleep within call in case any help is 
needed, and I am not at all timid.” 

“ You are nothing that would prevent you doing good to other people,” said 
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Francia, fondly, and sighed at her own deficiencies, while Neria’s heart con- 
tracted with a sharp pain as she thought of Vaughn and the good she had 
wrought in his life. 

When Neria arrived at Cragness she was received by Dr. Luttrell, who an- 
nounced that he should share her watch, as the condition of the patient was so 
critical that the end might be expected at almost any moment. 

They stood together in the library while he said this, and Neria raised her 
eyes to his face with some expression of sympathy and concern upon her lips, 
but the words died in an incoherent murmur as she looked. Always pale, Dr. 
Luttrell’s face was to-night of a ghastly yellowish tinge, scarcely changed even 
in the dry lips at which he gnawed incessantly. His eyelids drooped as if to 
conceal the tawny eyes, alive with electricity, gleaming and sparkling in their 
lurid depths as they wandered impatiently hither and thither, with a watchful, 
expectant look—a look of desperation and yet of terror—a look like that of the 
baited tiger, who knows the jungle closely environed by the hunters, and with 
his haunches gathered for the spring, watches every point at once for the first 
assailant. 

The vigilant eyes did not fail to perceive and interpret Neria’s gaze. They 
flashed upon her and away, then back, with a steady daring, and held hers, while 
the dry lips said : 

“You find me changed, Mrs. Vaughn. It is now two weeks that I have 
spent every day and nearly every night at my wife’s bedside. Remember, I am 
her physician as well as husband and nurse.” 

“ You must be very much fatigued,” said Neria, slowly, as she tried to ana- 
” continued she, 


lyze the ominous echo of these words in her mind. “I beg, 
earnestly, “that you will trust me with the sole charge to-night, and try to rest 


yourself thoroughly for to-morrow.” 

“No; O, no!” returned the doctor, hurriedly. “That is impossible. To- 
night is, I believe, a crisis in the disorder, and I must be present. It is my 
duty, and, at any rate, I could not rest.” Nancy Brume opened the door. 

“If you’re ready to go up stairs, Miss Vaughn, I guess I’ll be off to bed. 
Like enough I shan’t more’n get my forty winks ’fore I’m called up,” said she; 
and Neria followed, without reply, to a large and gloomy chamber upon the sec- 
ond floor, where lay the sick woman, a pale spectre, shadowed and surrounded 
by dark bed-hangings and furniture, that seemed to oppress the air of the room 
with their funereal atmosphere. The two windows looked upon the sea, which 
now came booming up beneath them, each wave smiting the foundations of the 
old house with the sullen roar of a cannonade. A half-open door showed a 
dressing-room, with a handsome toilet-table and apparatus, among which stood 
a shaded lamp, and an arm-chair beside it. Nancy pointed toward the door. 

“ The doctor ‘ll set in there and read, so’s he'll be handy in case anything 
goes wrong. He'll give her the medicine when the time comes.” 

With these words she departed, and Neria, approaching the bed, looked 
compassionately down at the patient, who had altered sensibly for the worse 
since she had last seen her. Her eyes, showing supernaturally large in her 
ghastly and emactated face, were wide open and glazed. Beneath them a circle 
of violet stained the otherwise colorless skin, and the same tinge had deepened 
under the transparent nails of the hands folded languidly upon the counterpane. 
The parted lips were parched and blackened, and Neria tenderly moistened 
them with some water in a goblet upon the little stand beside the bed. The 
patient looked up and smiled. 
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“You are Michael, the angel who fights with the devil,” said she, quietly. 
“ He was here a moment ago, and I suppose is hiding from you. He poured 
some fire down my throat while I was asleep one night, and it burns—O, how 
it burns !” 

She laid her hand upon her chest, and looked piteously into Neria’s face, 
bending above her with a divine compassion in its every line. 

“ He keeps his imps in the next room, all in bottles,” pursued the sufferer, 
in a mysterious whisper ; “and sometimes he brings them out and shakes them 
up before my eyes. Then they dance—the imps do—dance just like the fire 
down in that old library—did you ever see how that dances in the twilight ?>— 
and when it flashes into the dark corners you can see—ugh, I’ve seen them time 
and again! That was before he caught them and put them in bottles, | sup- 
pose. And then that old man who sits and plays on the organ in the dark—did 
you ever see him? He never makes any sound, but he plays and plays till the 
ghost of the music fills the whole room—only the ghost, you know; you can’t 
hear it, but you feel it. It comes creeping, creeping through your blood, till it 
chills it to ice. I believe that’s the way I first came to be so cold; and now I 
never am warm. Good Michael, can’t you take the ghost out of my blood? It 
freezes me even while the devil’s fire scorches.” 

Neria took the thin, white hands in hers. They were indeed ice cold, and 
had the stiff, hard feel of flesh no longer instinct with vitality. She pressed and 
chafed them in her own. The patient smiled gratefully. 

“ Ah, that is comfortable,” said she. “I feel the little spears of life going 
out of your hands into mine. If you had come sooner you might have saved 
me; but now I have drank too much of that fire. Wait—I want you to do 
something for me—will you?” 

“What is it?” 

“You see that wardrobe over there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, open it and I will tell youu—Ah, there he comes! Now, where’s 
your sword! Now you will fight him! Now you can make him take away the 
fire out of me!” 

She rose in her bed, and, with a long, white finger, pointed past Neria, while 
in her eyes the look of terror and foreboding dawning there when she first came 
to Cragness shone full-moon. Neria glanced quickly over her shoulder. In 
the door of the dressing-room, holding by the lintel, stood Doctor Luttrell, his 
ghastly face and brilliant eyes thrown out from the dark space behind him, into 
which his figure seemed to melt. 

“He’s got a head, you see, but no body—that is bad,” said the sick woman, 
anxiously. “But you might crush his head. Don’t the Bible tell about putting 
your heel on his head ?” 

“ Neria did not answer. She was held by the glittering eyes that seemed im- 
periously to demand of her her inmost thought. For a moment she quailed and 
grew confused, but then a great wave of divine strength and power seemed 
to swell through her soul, filling it with a serene assurance.” The wild words 
of the dying woman bore of a sudden a strange significance. She had called 
her by the name of the Warrior Angel, and something of his sublime courage 
and ardor raised her to a level above that of ordinary moods. She lifted her 
head, and looked back the look of these opalescent eyes, while her own quick- 
ened with lambent fire, and deepened to their darkest hue. The color rose 
lightly to her cheeks, her lips parted, and her golden hair seemed touched with 
a glory like that of sudden sunshine, or the aureola of a saint. 
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The white face in the doorway writhed with a bitter sneer, but retreated into 
the darkness. 

“ There, he’s gone! But he’ll be back in amoment,” gasped the sick woman, 
who still sat upright, clinging to Neria, while her staring eyes and pointing 
finger seemed plunging into the darkness in pursuit of the object of her terror. 

As Neria turned to answer and soothe her, a stealthy foot crept over the 
carpet, and before she knew that he was near, Dr. Luttrell’s voice said, signifi- 
cantly, “ You see that my wife is very ill, quite out of her senses, in fact, and as 
frequently is the case in mania, her fancies are the direct opposite of her impres- 
sions when sane. For instance, she was but now, I believe, describing me as a 
fiend, and you, the most feminine of women, if I may say it, as a warrior. My 
poor Beatrice !” 

He laid his hand upon his wife’s brow and smiled pityingly down upon her. 
Neria made no answer but watched him attentively. So did his wife, who lay 
now perfectly quiet, her whole consciousness apparently absorbed in the wary 
questioning look she fixed upon him. Luttrell drew a little nearer to her, and, 
still pressing his hand upon her brow, seem to plunge the concentrated rays of 
his burning eyes into hers, which soon began to waver, to droop, and finally 
closed altogether, while from beneath the long fair lashes, great tears stole out, 
and ran down the pallid cheeks. 

“She is asleep,” said Dr. Luttrell, turning toward Neria, but not meeting 
her eyes. “It will do her good if anything now can. You had best go into 
the dressing-room and read, or rest on the arm-chair you will find there. You 
need not try to keep awake. I will call you if anything is needed.” 

“On the contrary,” said Neria, quickly. “It is 1 who will stay here, and 


you who had better go and rest. I am in no need of sleep myself, and should 
prefer to stay with Mrs. Luttrell.” 

He glanced swiftly at her, and said, carelessly, 

“ As you please, of course. I think she will sleep until midnight, when I 


will give her a draught.” 

He glided away as he spoke, and presently Neria saw him light the shaded 
lamp and seat himself to read, in such a position that his eyes commanded both 
the bed and the chair in which she sat beside it. 

The night wore on, as slowly as. it always wears for those who wake while 
others sleep ; and Neria, who had laid her watch upon the little table at her 
side, could hardly believe that its slender hands moved at all, so reluctantly did 
they creep over the dial. 

For the first two hours she was painfully conscious that the eyes of the mo- 
tionless figure in the other room were fixed upon herself, and her own gaze 
wandered perpetually from the pallid sleeper at her side, to the circle of light 
beneath the reading lamp, showing a book, two white hands, a dark-clad figure 
as high as the breast, and nothing more, except the occasional gleam of two 
bright points a little higher, flashing out of the darkness toward her. 

But no mind, however active, however subtile, can absolutely control the 
body, and as midnight approached, Doctor Luttrell slept, at first lightly, but 
finally with the heavy exhaustion of overtaxed nature. 

As he dropped to sleep, the corpse-like figure in the bed stirred slightly, and 
Neria turning, found the eyes of her charge fixed upon her face in a dumb ap- 
peal for help, not to be misunderstood or denied. 

“What can I do for you ?” asked she, softly. 

*] don’t know. I think nobody can do anything now,” said the sufferer, 
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sadly, and with no appearance of excitement or hallucination. She paused, still 
looking with anxious entreaty into the heavenly face above her. 

“I do not know,” said she, slowly. “But I think there is something wrong 
about this illness. I was always well until a few months since, and my symp- 
toms are so strange. My husband calls this a decline, but—well, it would do no 
good to know. A few more hours willend all; and I love him, yes, I do love him 
dearly, and shall die loving him. If he had asked me for my life, I would have 
given it freely—he need not have taken such pains to steal it. It was long ago, 
O so long, that this dreadful suspicion, this great shapeless doubt came into my 
mind, and then I began to watch him, to see if I could find out from his eyes— 
they are such strange eyes—did you ever notice them? But I never could, and 
I don’t know now. There is one thing you can do—not that it means anything, 
you know, but just to amuse me. Open that wardrobe, please, the door is in the 
middle, and on a shelf with some trinkets you will see a ruby-colored wine-glass 
in a gold stand. Will you bring it to me?” 

“Certainly,” said Neria,a little surprised at the request, and taking the 
night-lamp from the fireplace she opened the wardrobe, found the glass without 
difficulty, and, as she brought it toward the bed, curiously examined its singular 
and admirable workmanship. A golden serpent resting on his coil, reared aloft 
his swelling throat and evil head, between whose wide distended jaws was fixed ° 
a bubbje-like bowl of ruby glass, capable of holding, perhaps, a spoonful of some 
priceless nectar—nectar such as that with which la Borgia stilled the too ur- 
gent reproaches of her injured lovers ; and as Neria slightly turned it in her hand, 
the faint lamplight striking through the ruby bowl flashed down upon the scaly 
folds of the serpent, and glanced off with a gleam like trickling blood. She held 
it before the weary eyes, that momently grew heavier and duller. 

“Yes, that is it! It is a Venetian glass—one of those that they used to 
make in the old time; the art is forgotten now. My mother was an Italian and 
this was in her family for generations. Will you have it—or, rather, wait; per- 
haps it will not be worth giving. You see that vial on the table-—that tiny one. 
Now, please pour some of its contents into the glass.” 

Neria took the vial—a very small one, without label, and about half filled 
with a colorless, odorless liquid—uncorked it, and was inclining it toward the 
glass, when Mrs. Luttrell said, hastily, “‘ Put the glass on the table first, for fear.” 

Neria, without question, did as desired, and, setting the cup upon the table, 
filled it half full. 

“That will do; wait, now,” whispered the sick woman, eagerly fixing her 
eyes upon the glass, whose contents were already in a state of strange ebulli- 
tion, foaming, flashing, and sparkling through and through, as if interpenetrated 
with tiny shafts of flame, while a dark wave of color, as if it were the breath of 
the serpent, came creeping up the sides of the ruby bowl, changing its pure tint 
to a turbid stain. The boiling contents reached the lips of the glass, the turbid 
stain sullied the last line of color, and, with a clear, sharp explosion, the glass 
flew into a million pieces. A 

Dr. Luttrell, startled from his sleep, sprang hastily to his feet, approached 
the table, saw all, understood all, and turned to Neria with the look upon his 
face of Satan summoned to answer for his conspiracy. She confronted him as 
did Michael confront that Satan. He turned to his wife, who had sunk back 
upon her pillows, pale and breathless. As he approached she suddenly aroused, 
and grasped his hands in both of hers, while in her eyes, the weary question an- 
swered 11 last, gave place to a tender and fathomless love, unmingled with reproach. 
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“It was not needed,” said she. “I would have died if you had told me it 
was necessary to your happiness that I should. I knew you loved her better 
than me always, but you might have told me, and let me goaway somewhere out 
of your sight, and die of my broken heart as surely, and less painfully. I have 
suffered so much. It was hard to feel my life torn out of me inch by inch—it 
was such a brave young life when you began. But don’t be sorry—not too sorry 
—I am willing now, although when I began to know, I was not—and I fought 
against it, fought hard, and tried not to believe. It was to find out that I watched 
you always, and I read it at last. It began far down in your eyes, so far that it 
only showed like the great dim creatures that live under the sea, and then it 
came up slowly, slowly, and every day I read it plainer, until now it is written 
there so that a child might read, D, e, a, 4, A—that’s the way it goes. Don’t 
look at any one—don’t let that angel see, who was here just now—he might 
write it with his finger on your forehead, just as God did on Cain’s, you know— 
I am so tired now—so—tired. Good-by—don’t be too sorry—when—” 

The next breath that crossed the white lips was inarticulate, then came a 
long sigh that seemed to strike a chill through all the air of the chamber, and 
then the pale, sad face dropped of a sudden into the sharp outlines, the marble 
rigidity, unmistakably distinguishing the most sleep-like death from the most 
death-like sleep. The eyelids drooped, but again slowly opened, and with the 
last instinct of vitality the eyes turned to those of Luttrell, while from their blue 
depths arose once more the solemn question, whose answer was Death, and 
stood there patiently—stood, even when Neria, with trembling hands, had closed 
over it the lids that could not hide it, stood there when the pale form lay encof- 
fined, when the earth was laid upon it; and when he, the mourner, came back 
to his lonely home, the question was there before him, always, everywhere, wait- 
ing, waiting, always waiting, till it forced the answer to his own eyes, and he 
shrank away from men lest they should read it there—shrank most of all from 
Neria, of whom the dying woman had bid him beware, as the angel whom God 
had sent to write the secret upon his brow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CHLOE’S SECRET. 


“So disasters come not singly,” murmured Neria, as she rose from the 
couch, upon which she had thrown herself on returning from Cragness, and pre- 
pared to obey a summons to the bedside of Chloe, the negress, whose health 
had been rapidly failing ever since her nocturnal excursion, and who now, as she 
felt her last moments approach, sent an urgent message to her young mistress, 
imploring an interview without delay. Wan and trembling from her late vigils 
and the terrible doubts filling her mind with regard to Mrs. Luttrell’s death, 
Neria came, and seated herself beside Chloe’s pillow, looking like a waiting 
spirit sent to conduct the almost enfranchised soul to its eternal home. The 
violence of the disease was past, as was its suffering ; and death, in his grisliest, 
most unrelenting form, had laid his hand upon the poor distorted body, soon to 
be all his own. “You do not suffer now, Chloe ?” asked Neria, finding that the 
sufferer did not speak. 

“ No, mist’ss, I’s struck wid def,” said Chloe, simply. “ But I’s got suffin 
to tell you fust, mist’ss. I’s hated you awful bad, fust and last, but ’pears like, 


17 
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now I’s goin’ to die, as if I see things diff’ent. Miss ’Nita was de one dat put 
’im in my head. Mas’r’s fust wife was her darter, you see, missy—” 

“Mrs. Vaughn was Mrs. Rhee’s daughter!” exclaimed Neria, in amazement. 

“Yes, missy, and dey was bof slaves, jes’ like me,” replied the negress, with 
a diabolic grin on her pinched features. 

Neria looked at her in silent dismay. 

“You see, missy, w’en mas’r was a young fellow, he went travellin’ down 
Souf, an’ one day he see Miss ’Nita put up for sell on de auction block cause 
our ole mas’r was dead berry sudden, and his wife was mad wid ’ Nita, cause ole 
mas’r like her de bes’. So Mas’r Vaughn buy her an’ gib her her freedom, an’ 
den he bought me ’cause I’d alluz nussed Miss ’Nita, an’ she was drefful fond 
ob me. Well, we stayed long a’ Mas’r Vaughn, an’ went trabellin in Europe a 
while. You see, mist’ss, he was so kin’ he couldn’ say no w’en she axed to go; 
an’ she couldn’ bear to part from him nohow, she was dat fon’ ob him. Den we 
come home, and Miss ’ Nita’s darter, dat had been at de Norf at a boardin’-school, 
was growed up, an’ Mas’r Vaughn bought her, so’s not to let her young mas’r 
get holt of her, as he meant to, an’ den she was dat pooty.” 

“ My poor Chloe!” said Neria, softly, “ you must have been very unhappy.” 

“TI’s ben dat, mist’ss, you better bereave,” said the negro, with a sort of 


complacent sadness. “ But not half so mis’able as I’d oughter. I’s happy now 
dough, ’cause I’s madea creen breas’ ob it. Not quite dough—-hol’ on a minute, 
Miss Neria. W’en your mammy was fotch in here dat night dat Miss Gabrielle 
died, I was tole to lay her out, cause she was stone dead w’en dey foun’ her, an’ 
so I did. She’d got on a braceret dat I gib to Miss ’Nita an’ she gib it to 


mas’r, but ’sides dat, dere was a book full ob writin’ wid shiny hooks to it, 
an’ a picter of a gen’l’man inside ob it, in her pocket, an’ a riag on her finger, 
an’ dem I kep’ for mysef.” 

“The book with writing in it! O, Chloe, where is that?” asked Neria, 
breathlessly. 

A capricious gleam of the hunchback’s constitutional malice shot from her 
eyes. “I didn’ tout, missy, dat I’d eber tell you dat,” said she. 

“ Bui you will, Chloe—O, Chloe, I do not know my father’s name. I never 
saw my mother’s face.” 

“ Dere’s lots ob pooty gals down Souf just as bad off as dat, an’ wusser, 
too, cause dey is sold roun’ from one mas’r to anodder just as it happens,” said 
Chloe, sullenly. 

“ Chloe, the Lord is waiting for your soul. Will you go to him and say, ‘I 
might have made one of your creatures happy, and I would not, I did not ?’ ” 
asked Neria, with solemn earnestness. A spasm of sudden pain contorted the 
whole body of the negress, and she threw herself into a horrible grotesque atti- 
tude. 

“Obi’s a comin’ arter me ag’in,” shrieked she, writhing to and fro upon her 
bed. 

Neria laid a firm cool hand upon her forehead. “It is the truth that tortures 
you thus,” said she. “ Speak it out, for your own sake.” 

But a fiercer convulsion of pain seized upon the unhappy wretch, even as 
she spoke. She grasped at Neria’s hands, and wrenched them within her own 
until the pain forced a deep flush over the pale face of the young woman, who 
yet made no effort to release them, who even forgot to pity the suffering before 
her in the devouring anxiety that had seized upon her. A sudden and terrible 
strength surged through her will, and inspired her whole soul. Fixing her 
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dilated eyes upon the dying. woman, bending her face until her pure breath 
mingled with Chloe’s expiring sigh, she issued her irresistible mandate. 

“Speak ; speak out! Where is this paper? Tell me, or you shall not 
die!” 

“ The tree—the old oak tree ’’—a horrible sound closed the sentence ; it was 
the death-rattle, and with it the stiffening fingers slid from their grasp of Neria’s 
hands, the painful struggle ceased, and the sufferings of the unfortunate creature 
were at an end. 

It was not till night, and in the seclusion of her own chamber, that Neria 
unfolded the little canvas-covered package she had found in the cavity of the 
oak, where it had lain for months guarded by Chloe’s loathsome familiar. A 
small, thick note-book, clasped with silver, lay within, and as Neria carefully 
opened it, the pages, glued together by mould and time, tore apart as reluctantly 
as if they knew that the secret of a lifetime was about to be snatched from out 
their keeping. Within the cover lay a miniature, painted on ivory, the picture 
of a young man, handsome, proud, noble ; the face not of a stranger, but as fa- 
miliar to Neria as her own, and yet she knew that she had never seen it in the 
flesh. Where then? Her mind wandered to Mrs. Luttrell and her death-cham- 
ber, and chiding itself for the wandering, came back to study every lineament 
of the face already beloved, for nature told her that it was her father’s. And 
still the vision of that great gloomy chamber, with its mournful bed, and the pale 
figure lying so motionless upon it, came floating between her and the picture, 
enveloped, blurred, effaced it, clamored, “turn to me, I am the solution, this the 
puzzle.” 

Beneath the picture lay a bit of folded paper. Neria opened it, and found 
a little plain ring, small enough for her own slender finger, and engraved with 
the initials G. de V. from E. V. This, Neria laid aside with the picture, and 
turned impatiently to the little book which was, she hoped, to explain every- 
thing. It was a journal, and the first date was that of twenty-two years before : 

Here am [ at Venice, and here I will stay for a while, at least, for in truth I am tired 
of rambling. Besides, where are eyes like those of Giovanna Vascetti, and where such 
clustering locks of gold? The real Venetian style so rare out of Titian, Heighe! What 
more is there of life? I believe I have seen it all, and une vie réchauffée must be the 
tamest of all feasts. Love! Bah, I have loved a hundred women, and twenty of them 
had _ hair as bright and eyes as blue as those of Donna Giovanna. What do I care? I 
wonder if one mightn’t drop lazily to the bottom of these canals and lie there very com- 
fortably. It would save such a deal of bore, as they sayin England. England? Well, 
home I may as well call it, for I believe I was born there. Stop, I will begin by register- 
ing myself duly at the commencement of this my journal, that the Austrian mouchard 
who, doubtless, will read it, may find no trouble in identifying its writer, and bringing him 
to justice for whatever treasonable expressions he may see fit to insert. First, then, I am 
Edward Vaughn, five-and-twenty years of age, six feet high, with brown curled hair, hazel 
eyes, etc., etc. My father was Alfred Vaughn, a gentleman of America, State and town 
unknown, to me at least. He left home on account of family differences, and not as an 
emissary of the American Government to spy out the secrets of that of Austria—(that’s 
for you, won mouchard.) My mother was a Spanish gypsy, with whom my father chose 
to fall in love, and I suppose, to marry. I never saw her, or heard much more than is 
here set down, I have lived at English schools and college until three years ago, when 
my father appeared, from the Lord only knows where, said to me, “Come, my friend, let 
us be comrades. Forget that there is a tie of blood between us, as I shall ; otherwise we 
shall hate each other.” I saw that he had reason in his decree, and I assented. We lived 
in Paris, Petersburg, in Vienna, at Baden, Rome, London, wherever the world lives. We 
saw it, and Vaughn fére showed its secrets to Vaughn /i/s; until when, a year ago, 
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Vaughn fre went to flaxeur in another world, Vaughn /i/s was quite competent to protect 
himself in this. Votla tout ! 


So finished the first entry. Those that followed it were more fragmentary 
and interrupted, giving little information beyond memoranda of the writer’s en- 
gagements, and occasional aphorisms in the same spirit as the first page. But 
under a date of two months later, came an entry, more carefully written, which 
Neria devoured as fast as her eyes could decipher the blurred and faded script. 

Giovanna is an angel, and I—well I am ashamed of my audacity in loving her. Here 
is her little note before me—“ my heart, my soul, my noble lord, my king and law,” so she 
calls me—and I? When I look back through my life and counts it stains—stains of which 
the smaliest and faintest puts me beyond the pale of her most daring conception of wick- 
edness, I feel such torture as Satan might, if bound at the foot of the Throne. And she 
loves me! Yes, all her pure bright life is placed between my hands to cherish or to 
crush. If I bid her forth, she will leave her father’s palazzo to-night, and join me in wan- 
derings as wild as those from which my father rescued his gypsy bride. Ah, ha! I 
wonder, after all, if that gypsy mother does not rule my blood, and if I might not be hap- 
pier as king of a tribe, with a bold-browed, black-eyed queen at my right hand, than with 
this golden-haired maiden, who shrinks, if I do but bend my brow a little earnestly. 
Pshaw! Heaven sends an angel to draw me out of the slough, when I sink deeper every 
day of my life, and I hesitate to yield myself to her guidance. Let me not believe that 
my taste is already too vitiated to appreciate a pure love, that caviare and not bread is my 
staff of life. No, rather I will hope that it is conscience, which withholds me from too 
eagerly accepting this affection ; that it is because I feel too keenly the vast gulf between 
this pure child and myself, which life—my life has set. If I marry her, can I assure my- 
self of her happiness, and without such assurance, should I not be the basest of mankind 
to join her to my capricious life and uncertain fortunes? Have I the strength to make 
myself what Giovanna’s husband should be, and, failing in the effort, would not the hu- 
miliation of failure sink me lower than I already am? Bah! It is too late to make Egbert 
Vaughn into a saint, and he is yet too much of a man of honor to pretend to be other 
than he is, or to sully the innocent life of the purest woman he ever knew by bringing it 
into contact with his own. It is better, my Giovanna, that your blue eyes should weep a 
few idle tears now, at what you will fancy my unkindness than that by-and-by your heart 
should weep tears of blood at the certainty of my unworthiness. Go you your way, and I 
mine—the one leads up, the other down. 

Neria paused, and taking the picture from the table, looked at it long and 
earnestly, seeking, in the nobie cast of the features, the lofty bearing of the head, 
a contradiction of the characteristics which the journal made no attempt to dis- 
guise. But still the haunting remembrance of the chamber at Cragness, and 
Mrs. Luttrell’s death-bed swept between her and the pictured face. She kissed 
it sadly, and laid it down, murmuring, “ My father still! 1 know that you 
were my father.” 

The next date was three weeks later, and under it was written: 

“Lhomme propose, mais le Dieu dispose,” is as true a saying to-day as when it was first 
spoken. Giovanna is my wife, and here we are hidden in the little village of Fieschi, as 
happy and as loving as the ringdoves that coo all about our cottage. And it has all come 
about in such an irresistible sort of fashion, that I take no shame to myself for incon- 
sistency, even when I read the last two or three pages of this journal. It was just after 
writing them that I got Giovanna’s little, teary, heart-broken note, saying that the old 
dragon of a marchesa had discovered her daughter’s ¢endresse for my unworthy self, a 
foreigner, a heretic, and above all a mauvais sujet ; and, that at the end of a terrible scold- 
ing, had come the decree that my poor little girl was to return forthwith to her convent, 
and there await the movements of her parents, who were already arranging a match between 
their daughter and Count Montaldi, the ugliest, oldest, and richest man in Venice. She 
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did not say, this little Giovanna of mine, “Come and rescue me, for I love you,” but 
she did say, ‘‘ Good-by forever—unless I see you for a moment on the road to the con- 
vent.” 

Of course I was on the road to the convent, and with the aid of one servant per- 
sonated so successfully a whole troop of banditti, that coachman and guard fled in terror 
from the first glimpse of our excellent get-up, and the hideous old duenna, hiding herself 
in the bottom of the carriage, shrieked dismally, 

““O, Donna Giovanna, we are but lost maidens. These banditti respect neither youth 
nor beauty.” 

We left the ancient dame uncomforted, for her mistake was precisely the idea we 
wished to inculcate ; and, diving into the mountains, soon found the three horses hidden 
there since morning, mounted, and in a few hours were safely housed at this place, recom- 
mended by my valet, who was, I believe, born here. Before night we were married, and 
already my wife has nearly done blushing when Paolo addresses her as signora. 

The last words were nearly unintelligible, and Neria vainly tried to separate 
the few succeeding leaves ; the mould and damp had so firmly united them that 
she found it impossible, and it was only with great difficulty that she was able 
to decipher the following brief entry, under the date of nearly a year later: 


The child is gone, stolen I have no doubt, Giovanna is inconsolable, and I am more 
affected than I would have believed possible. Paolo must have played traitor and sold 
the secret of our hiding place to the Vascetti, who, considering Giovanna irredeemably 
lost, have snatched her infant as a brand from the burning, and will educate it to take its 
mother’s place in their house. I suspect all this, but cannot know, at least, not at pres- 
ent. My immediate concern is to hide Giovanna where they will not get hold of her also. 
We must leave the country I think. The old dragon would not flinch at poisoning her, 
if she fancied it would wipe out the stain upon their name. 


After this, for many pages, Neria could distinguish only an occasional word 
or sentence from which to infer that the writer, with his wife, had removed from 
Italy to Switzerland, and that he had satisfied himself that his child was actually 
in the hands of the family of his wife, from which he found it impossible to res- 
cue her. The next decipherable page was dated in England somewhat more 
than a year after the last entry, and ran thus : 


I have decided at last to go to America and look for my father’s family. Giovanna 
wishes it. She is haunted with terror lest this child should be stolen from her as was the 
first. It is a pretty little creature and we call her Neria, because she was born upon the 
sea. Weshall take passage ina sailing vessel bound for Boston, in Massachusetts, within a 
few weeks, our means not allowing us to indulge in the luxury of a steam-passage.  In- 
deed we have been obliged to sell some of our valuables already, to raise the necessary 
funds. Giovanna has insisted upon disposing of her most important jewels, and would 
even have sold the serpent-bracelet, the hereditary ornament of the daughters of her 
house, would I have permitted it, but this must be kept, at any rate, to deck the arm of 
little Neria, when it shall have attained mature proportions. I am sorry Giovanna could 
not have possessed the goblet also, She says an ancestress, a second Lucretia as it 
would seem, had these two golden serpents fashioned in precise similitude, except that be- 
tween the jaws of the one was set a tiny Venetian goblet, and in the head of the other, 
intended to be worn as a bracelet, was placed a small quantity of a deadly poison, which 
may be ejected by pressing the finger upon the jewel forming his crest, when a slender 
spear shoots forward, pierces the finger and leaves death in the wound. Thus the pos- 
sessor of this brace of serpents commands, through them, both the lives of others and his 
own safety. My gentle Giovanna will never be likely to use the weapon or need the de- 
fence, but I like the idea of these hereditary jewels, and thank the sanguinary ancestress 
for her idea, and also for leaving us her name, graven upon both serpents beneath the 
crest of her house. Fiamma Vasetti, thou wast a woman of rare fancy and had a very 
pretty idea of assassination! Well, well, what is all this to the present. I must set mye 
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self to making the necessary arrangements for our passage. I wonder if any of the 
Vaughns survive, and if they will own their errant kinsman. Not that I will ask more 
than a welcome of them: I mean to earn my living for myself somehow, but just how I 
cannot now say. Since I am husband of Giovanna, I dare not pursue the little occupa- 
tions by which my honored father accumulated the property his son has just spent. I 
detest the sight of a green table and a pack of cards, and would as soon play with the 
bones of my ancestors as with those my father so often tossed, and so invariably to his 
own advantage. £4 dren! I find by my father’s papers that his family lived near a little 
town called Carrick, and thither we first will betake us on arriving in America. If these 
Vaughns repudiate me they cannot fail to welcome my lovely Giovanna, my innocent lit- 
tle Neria, and if they will make them happy I ask nothing for myself. 

This was the last. A few more pages had been partially written over, but 
the disconnected words still legible gave no clue to the meaning of the whole, 
and Neria was fain to finish the sad story for herself. She readily conceived 
that the voyage had been accomplished, that her father had died either upon the 
passage or soon after his arrival in America, and that the hapless wife thus 
widowed had attempted to reach, with her infant, the unknown friends, of whom 
her husband had doubtless told her. Reduced to absolute penury, she had 
probably been obliged to perform the last part cf her journey on foot, and be- 
fore reaching Carrick had sunk upon the spot where Mr. Vaughn had found her. 
Neria covered her eyes and shuddered, as fancy, or it may be something which 
is not fancy, pictured before her the black bitter night, the angry sea, the deso- 
late shore, and the poor young mother struggling on, her baby in her arms, 
shrinking before the piercing blast which froze the tears upon her cheeks before 
they had time to fall, while close behind her stalked Death’s grim form, his 
fleshless jaws grinning, his bony hand already outstretched to seize his uncon- 
scious prey. 

“My mother, my mother!” moaned Neria, and in the bitterness of her pain 
felt a momentary resentment at Vaughn, that he had not arrived in time to 
save mother as well as child. 

She took up the journal again and strained her sight in the effort to distin- 
guish something more in the blurred pages at the end of the book. Here and 
there a word was easily to be read, but nothing connected or intelligible, until in 
the middle of the last page appeared the words: “secret cipher of the Vaughns, 
formed by using our motto as an alphabet, it has been—” Neria dropped the 
book, as a sudden conviction flashed across her mind. “The secret! Poor 
Gillies’s secret!” murmured she, and flying to her desk she found and opened 
upon the table the letter of Reginald Vaughn confided to her keeping by the 
musician. Her eyes ran hastily over the familiar sentences until she came to 
the cipher, upon which she had so often and so vainly pondered : 


EDAOLU OE OLUDLUV. 

The motto of the Vaughns was as familiar to her as her own name, and 
hastily writing upon a bit of paper the words: “ Dieu le roy et le foy du Vaughn,” 
she placed the letters of the alphabet beneath the letters of those words, and 
by assuming the upper letter as the name of the lower one, found herself pos- 
sessed of a new alphabet, by whose aid she translated the three words of cipher 
into the phrase: “ Father of Heralds.” 

Here, however, was a fresh enigma ; and Neria, utterly exhausted in body and 
mind, put it aside for the consideration of a calmer moment, and locking the 
journal, the picture, and letter in her desk, threw herself upon the bed with eyes 
already closed, just as the earliest bird uttered his warning note of the coming 


morn. 
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A CHAPTER OF ‘‘WORDS AND THEIR USES.” 








N the last article of this series it was set forth that English is an almost 
I grammarless language. The two elements of grammar being etymology, 
which concerns the inflections of words, that is, changes in form to express mod- 
ification of meaning ; and syntax, which concerns the construction of sentences 
according to the formal relations of words ; and the English language being al- 
most without the former, and therefore equally without the latter, its use must 
be, in a corresponding degree, untrammelled by the rules of grammar and sub- 
ject only to the laws of reason, which we call logic. We have, indeed, been 
long afflicted with grammarians from whom we have suffered much, and to whose 
usurped authority we most of us have submitted abjectly, without a murmur 
and almost without a question. But the truth of this matter is this, that of the 
rules given in the books called English grammar some are absurd and most are 
superfluous. For example, it can be easily shown that in the English language, 
with a few exceptions, the following easy and informal relations of words pre- 















vail : 
The verb needs not, and generally does not, agree with its nominative case in 


number and person. 
Pronouns do not agree with their antecedent nouns in person, number and 





gender. 
Active verbs do not govern the objective case, or any other. 


Prepositions do not govern the objective case, or any other. 
One verb does not govern another in the infinitive mood. 
Nor is the infinitive a mood, or governed by substantive, adjective, or parti- 








ciple. 
Conjunctions need not connect the same moods and tenses of verbs. 


Tke grammarians have laid down laws directly to the contrary of these as- 
sertions ; but the grammarians are wrong, and, in the very nature of things, 
cannot be right, for their laws have as conditions precedent the existence of 
things which do not exist. In English the verb is almost without distinction of 
number and of person; the noun is entirely without gender, and has no objec- 
tive case; the adjective and the participle are without number, gender, and 
case; the infinitive is not a mood, it is not an inflection of the verb, or a part 
of it; and conjunctions are free from all rules but those of common sense and 













taste. 
No term was ever more unwisely chosen than government to express the re- 


lations of words in the sentence. It is one of the mysterious metaphors which 
have been imposed upon the world generally, by tyrants or tricksters, and with 
which thought is confused and language darkened. In grammar it implies, or 
seems to imply, a power in one word over another. Now, there is in no lan- 
guage any such power, or any relation which is properly symbolized by sucha 
power. In Latin, Greek, and other inflected languages, the forms of the words 
of which a sentence is made up present outward signs of requirement which 
give some hint as to what the grammarians mean by one word governing an- 
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other. But in English there is no such visible sign; and this arbitrary, myste- 
rious, and metaphorical phrase, government, is, to young minds, if they are rea- 
soning and not merely receptive, perplexing in the extreme. [Even in languages 
which have variety of inflection, the words do not govern each other ; but they 
may be said to fit into each other by corresponding forms which indicate their 
proper connection, so that a sentence is dovetailed together. In English, howev- 
er, with the exception of a few pronouns, one case of nouns, and two tenses and 
one person of the verb, all the words are as round and smooth, and as inde- 
pendent of each other in form, as the pebbles on the sea-shore. The attempt 
to bind such words together by the links of etymology and syntax, or, in other 
words, to make grammatical rules for a language in which the noun has only 
one case—in which there is no gender of noun, adjective, or participle—in 
which distinction of tense, number, person in verbs is almost unknown, and 
that of voice absolutely wanting, is, on its face, absurd. In English, words are 
formed into sentences by the operation of an invisible power, which is like mag- 
netic attraction. Each one is charged with a meaning which attracts it to some 
of those in the sentence, and particularly to one, and which repels it from the 
others ; and he who subtly divines and dextrously uses this attraction, filling his 
words with a living but latent light and heat, which makes them leap to each 
other and cling together while they transmit his freely-flowing thought, is a mas- 
ter of the English language, although he may be ignorant and uninstructed in 
its use. And here is one difference between the English and the ancient classic 
tongues. The great writers of the latter were, and, it would seem, must needs 
have been, men of high culture—grammarians in the ancient sense of the word, 
which I have before mentioned ; but some of the best English that has been writ- 
ten is the simple, strong utterance of ignorant men, entirely undisciplined in 
the use of language. True, they had genius—some of them, at least; but ge- 
nius, giving them strength and clearness of imagination, or of reason, could yet 
not have taught them to write with purity and power a language like the Greek, 
in which the verb had three voices, five moods, and two aorists, and nine per- 
sons for every tense ; in which all nouns had three numbers, and each noun a 
gender of its own; and every adjective and participle three genders and six 
cases, a copiousness of inflection possessed by the very articles, definite and in- 
definite. The Greek language may be the noblest and most perfect instrument 
ever invented by man for the expression of his thought; but certainly, of all 
the tongues ever spoken by civilized men, it is the most complicated. And I 
venture to express my belief that its complication, so far from being an element 
of its power, is a sign of rudeness and a remnant of barbarism; that the Greek 
and Latin authors were great, not by reason of the verbal forms and the gram- 
matical structure of their languages, but in spite of them; and that our mother 
tongue, in freeing herself from these, has only cast aside the trammels of her 
strength and the disguises of her beauty. 

But I must turn from these general considerations of my subject to such an 
examination of its particulars as will sustain the position which I have taken. 
And first of the verb. The Greek verb has, for the expression of the various 
moods and times of acting and suffering by various persons, more than five hun- 
dred inflections ; and these inflections so modify, by processes called augmenta- 
tion and reduplication, both the beginning and the end of the verb, that, to the 
uninstructed eye, it passes beyond recognition. Thus, for instance, /ffo, (the 
verb which occupies in Greek grammars the place of / Jove in English gram- 
mars,) assumes, among its changes, these dissimilar forms: 7xzf/a, I strike ; 
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etetuphein, 1 had struck; /uptetosan, let them strike; etefupheisan, they had 
struck ; ¢epsas, having struck ; e¢fuptomethon, you two were struck ; efupsame- 
thon, you two struck yourselves; /uphtheesoimeen, 1 might be about to be 
struck. These are but specimens of the more than five hundred bricks which 
go to make up the regular Greek verbal edifice. Each person of each case has 
its peculiar significant form or inflection, every one of which must be learned by 
heart. 

Looking back upon this single and simplest specimen of its myriad inflec- 
tions, | cannot worder that boys regard Greek as an invention of the enemy of 
mankind, But this variety of inflection has not entirely passed away with the 
life of the ancient Hellenic people and language. It has been shown that the 
French language has three hundred different terminations for the simple cases 
of the ten regular conjugations, 1,755 for the thirty-nine irregular conjugations, 
and two hundred for the auxiliary verbs—making a sum total of 2,165 termina- 
tions which must be learned by heart.* The verbs of the Greek language must 
have, I think, in all, more than ten times this number of changes in form. 
Now, the English verb has, in its regular or weak form, only four inflections ; 
and in its so-called irregular, or strong, or ancient form, only five. These in- 
flections serve it for the two voices, five moods, six tenses, and six persons 
which must have expression in a language that answers the needs of a civilized, 
cultured people. The four inflections of the verb fo Jove, for instance (counting 
the present indicative), are dove, loves, loved, and loving. The first two and the 
last express present incompleted action, the third, past action. Two others, /ov- 
est and lovedest, are to be found in the grammars, but they have been thrown 
out of use by the same process of simplification which has cast off the mass of 
the Anglo-Saxon inflections during the transformation of that language into 
English. The present tense indicative of the verb to love is, therefore, now as 


follows : 
I Jove, We love, 


You love, You love, 
He loves, They love. 

Here are five and, in effect, six nominatives of two numbers and three per- 
sons, but only two forms of the verb. - How, then, to return to our rules of gram- 
mar, can the verb agree with its nominative in number and person? The truth 
is it does not so agree, because we have found that such agreement is not neces- 
sary to the clear expression of thought. J /ove and we /ove are just as exact in 
meaning as amo, amamus. The past tense of the English verb has not even 
one inflection. It is as follows: 

I loved, We loved, 
You loved, You loved,. 
He loved, They loved. 


It was not always thus. The Anglo-Saxon verb, although like the English 
it had but one voice and two tenses, had inflection of person and number. The 
present or indefinite, and the perfect tenses of /ufan, to love, were as follows: 


PRESENT. 
ic lufige, we lufiath, 
thu lufast, ge lufiath, 
he lufath, hi lufiath. 


ic lufode, we lufodon, 
thu lufodest, ge lufodon, 
he lufode, hi lufodon. 


These inflections appear in what is called the Early English stage of our 
Sinibaldo quoted by Max Muller. 
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language, and some of them are found even in the writings of Chaucer and 
Gower, although in the days of those poets they were passing away. They were 
disused merely for the purpose of simplifying the language, of doing away with 
complications which were found needless. It was seen that as the noun or 
pronoun always accompanied the verb, the plural form in a¢/ or em was not ne- 
cessary for the exact expression of thought, and that we Jove and we loved were 
as unmistakable in their significance as we /ufiath and we /ufodon ; and so as 
to the other numbers and persons of the two tenses. The plural form in en 
held a place long after other inflections had disappeared, but that at last passed 
out of the speech of the people, and about A. D. 1475, from the writings of rep- 
utable authors. The inflections of the singular number had a stronger hold 
upon the language, probably because the singular number is more frequently 
used in the common intercourse of life than the plural, and because it is found 
more necessary to distinguish between the actions, thoughts and conditions of 
individuals than between those of masses or groups. The distinctive inflection 
of the second person singular, es¢, held its own until the Elizabethan period, when 
it was passing rapidly away. It prevails in our translation of the Bible, but 
Shakespeare rarely uses it; the reason of the difference being that solemnity 
of occasion or of subject is regarded as requiring unusual precision of language. 
Thus to this day educated clergymen in reading the Bible give the past partici- 
ple its full, and not its contracted form—/ov-ed, not /ov’d, and, for instance, say 
ven-t-son, not ven’son. Again the change from shou lovest and thou lovedest to 
you love and you loved, seems to have been made merely from the wish to get 
rid of a superfluous inflection. If, in the course of years, the inflection of the 
third person singular should follow that of the second, and we should say he 
Jove. the change would be directly in the line of the natural movement of our 
language. Should it not take place, the preservation of this lonely, unsupported 
inflection will probably be owing to the restraints of criticism, and the introduc- 
tion of consciousness and culture among the mass of speakers. To some of my 
readers it may seem impossible that this change should be made, and that Ze /ove 
would be barbarous and almost incomprehensible. But such is not the effect of 
identity of form between the third person and the first of the perfect tense ; and 
it being neither absurd nor obscure to say I loved, you [¢. ¢., thou] loved, he 
loved, why should it be so to say I love, you [#4 ¢., thou] love, he love ? 

To turn now to the first rule of our so-called grammars—“ A verb must agree 
with its nominative case in number and person.” In this rule. if agree means 
anything, it must mean that the verb must conform itself in some manner to its 
subject, so that it may be seen that it belongs to that subject. This is the case 
in Latin, for instance, in which language every person of each number of the 
verb has a form which indicates that person. 

Amo, I love, Amamus, we love, 
Amas, you [7. e., thou] love, Amatis, you love, 
Amat, he loves, Amant, they love. 

But in English for five of these six persons the verb has but one form. It 
has been released from all conformity to person except in the third person sin- 
gular. It has but one form for all the other persons, and it therefore cannot 
agree with its nominative in number and person, except in the case specified. 
To say that this one form of the verb does agree with all those forms cf the nom- 
inative—that Jove does agree with /, and you, singular, we, you, and ¢hey, plural, 
is a mere begging of the question by a childish and strenuous “ making believe.” 
And, indeed, as I trust most of my readers now begin to see, nearly all of our so- 
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called English grammar is mere make-believe grammar. No more words should 
be necessary to show that verbs which have not number and person cannot 
agree with nominatives, or with anything else, in number and person. And yet 
that they do so agree is dinned into children from their infancy until they cease 
to receive instruction ; and they are required to cite a rule which they cannot un- 
derstand, as the law of a relation which does not exist, and which, if they think 
for themselves, they must see does not exist. 
The Anglo-Saxon was even charier as to tenses than as to numbers and per- 
sons of the verb. It had but two of the former, the present, or rather the in- 
definite, and the past. As it passed into English this number was not increased. 
No English verb has more than two tenses. With these and the two participles, 
present and passed, English speaking folk express all the varieties of mood and 
and tense and also of voice; for in English there is but one voice, the active. 
The Anglo-Saxon present or indefinite tense expressed future action as well as 
present. Jc /ujfige (I love) predicated loving in the future as well as in the pres- 
ent time. Nor has this form of speech passed away from the Anglo-Saxon folk. 
To this day we say, I go to Washington to-morrow; Do you go to Washing- 
ton to-morrow? The form, I shall go to Washington is rarely used except for 
emphasis, that, I will go, except to express determination. Indeed, I go, is 
the more elegant form; is heard most generally from the lips of speakers of 
the highest culture. And in fact the commonest predication of future action 
is one which expresses action passing continuously at time present—I am 
going, 7. ¢., 1am going to Washington to-morrow. ‘This use of the present is 
not at all peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon language, or to the English. It appears 
in many others. “Simon Peter said unto them, I go a fishing: they say unto 
him, we also go with thee.” Inthe Greek two verbs are here translated go; 
but both the first (Awfago) and the second (erchometha) are in the present tense. 
In this passage, too, / go, Jam going, I shall go, and we go, we are going, we 
will go, would be equivalents. The peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
English languages in this respect (if they are two languages, which some phi- 
lologists with show of reason deny, on the ground that our present speech is 
only a lineal descendant of that of our forefathers)—the peculiarity of our 
tongue as to this tense and others is, that while it, with others, uses the present 
indefinite form to express future action, it has not developed a form of the verb 
for the special expression of that action, or in fact of any other action but that 
which is either present or passed. We say I shad/ go, but sha/lis no morea 
part of the verb go than w#// is, or may or can. We say,1 have loved; but 
again dave is no more a part of the verb Jove than fo de is, when we say, I was 
loved. When we say, I am loving, we only say in other words I exist loving ; 
and what other connection has am with Joving than exist would have were 
it used in the place of the former? We, like other peoples, are obliged to ex- 
press all the different times of action, present, past and future ; but most other 
peoples do this by inflections, that is, by real tenses of the verb. As English 
has different words for expressing the time present and time passed of the same 
action, other tongues have different words for expressing all the varieties of the 
time of action. 

In English we say I love, I have loved, I shall have loved ; but in Latin the 
same thoughts are expressed respectively by the different single words amo, 
amavi, amavero. To express what the Roman expressed by amavi, an inflection 

of amo, we use a verb have, and the perfect participle of another verb. This par- 
ticiple is an expression of completed action in the abstract—/oved. It has no re- 
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lation to person, whether the person is the subject or the object of the action—a 
point to be remembered in our consideration of voice—or to specific time or occa- 
sion. The only real verb that we use in this instance is one that signifies posses- 
sion. We say, I have—have what ? possess what? Possession implies an object 
possessed ; and in this case it is that completed action which is expressed in the 
abstract by the participle. Loved is here the object of the verb Aave as much as 
money would be in the sentence, I have money ; and J have /oved is no more a 
verb, or a part or tense of a verb, than / have money is, or J have to go. In the 
first and the last of these, /oved and fo go are as plainly objects of the verb have 
as money is in the second; nor is this relation at all affected by the mere verbal 
origin of the participle and the infinitive. As to the latter, what the gram- 
marians call the infinitive mood is no mood at all, but a substantive, of verbal 
origin. It is the name of the verb, and so may well be called a noun. There 
is no quality of a substantive which the infinitive has not, and but one relation 
of the substantive—that of possession—which it cannot assume ; and there is 
no distinctive quality of the verb which it does not lack or relation of the verb 
which it can assume. For instance, / have to go is merely It belongs to me go. 
To go belongs to me; forms of expression common among the most cultivated 
and idiomatic speakers, and which are not only correct but elegant. But that 
which is expressed by a verb cannot belong to any one; only a thing, some- 
thing substantial (although not necessarily material or physical), z. ¢.,a substantive 
can belong. This 1s no new discovery; aad yet grammarians have gone on for 
generations teaching children and strangers that ¢o go is a mood, as they have 
taught them that / have gone and / sha/l go are tenses of a verb. 

The substantive character of the infinitive is to be discovered in those 
phrases which the grammarians call the future tense indicative, and the present, 


imperfect, perfect, pluperfect and future tenses subjunctive—I shall love, 1 may 
love, I shall have loved, and so forth. These are no tenses, and have no sem- 


blance of tenses ; they are phrases or rather complete sentences, which express 
future or contingent action. They are composed of a pronoun, one verb, and 
the infinitive of another verb ; that is, of a subject (the pronoun) and a predicate, 
consisting of the verb and its object; the latter being the infinitive or verbal 
substantive. It is impossible to make a more complete-sentence, one better 
provided with all the elements which go to make up a sentence than J shall 
love or I may have loved; and yet learners are bewildered by being told that 
although may is a verb tense itself, and Aave is another verb tense, 7 may have 
loved is also a tense of the verb ¢o /ove—nothing more or less. 

The formation of the future indicative and of the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood was in this wise. The Anglo-Saxon infinitive was formed in e@# or ex and 
did not admit the preposition Zo before it. But there was a second infinitive, 
formed with the preposition, having a dative sense, and being in fact a dative form 
of the infinitive, conveying that sense of obligation or pertinence to which linguists 
have given the name dative. Thus w7fam is the Anglo-Saxon infinitive, mean- 
ing to know; but there was used another infinitive fo wiétanme, implying duty, 
obligation. For example, /77¢ zs ¢é witanne, it is to know, 7. e., it should be known, 
or ought to be known. This very phrase (with the mere rubbing off of the ter- 
mination during its passage through the centuries) has come down to us as éo 
wit, and it also appears not infrequently in the phrase, You are to know—thus 
and so, meaning You should know, you ought to know, it behoves you to know, 
thus and so, and constantly in the colloquial phrases, I have to go here or there, 
I have to do thus and so. Now, when Anglo-Saxon was becoming English by 
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the dropping of its few inflections and the laying aside of its light bonds of for- 
mal grammar, the form of the infinitive which remained was naturally that one 
which was indicated, not by an inflection but by a preposition. At first, and 
indeed for a century or two, the inflected termination was retained, but it would 
seem merely from habit, with no significance attached to it. Thus in the pas- 
sage from Chaucer’s “Troilus and Cresseide” quoted in the last article, the 
first line is, 
The double sorrow of Troilus fo tellen. 

But in Chaucer’s day our forefathers were beginning to drop the # and the 
syllable of which it was part, and instead of fo /oven and /o liven, to write fo 
live and fo Jove, as we do. But they wrote fo ¢e//e,as we do not; the final e, 
which appears in old and in some modern forms of the verb, being in its place, 
not by mere accident, but as a remnant of the old infinitive. Hence, too, this 
final ¢ was sometimes pronounced, as every reader of Chaucer knows. The 
dropping of old plurals of verbs and nouns in ex (a great loss in the latter case, 
I think), left many words ending in silent ¢e preceded by a double consonant, a 
form which began to pass rapidly away in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but which may still be traced in our orthography; for instance the very 
verb in the line from “ Troilus and Cresseide.” If we do not write /s//en there is 
no etymological reason why we should not write fe/. The cause of the present 
ferm of the verb is that in Anglo-Saxon it was a dissyllable, and that in drop- 
ping the last syllable only, its essentials, the vowel and its following consonant, 
were removed. The double consonant is now retained in some words, and the 
silent vowel in some others, as dove and /ive, for orthoepical reasons. To re- 
turn to the formation of what the grammarians call the future indicative and the 
tenses of the subjunctive mood. These, they tell us, are formed by means of 
auxiliary verbs. But this is a very disingenuous representation of the case, 
consequent upon the endeavor to keep up the fiction of formal grammar in Eng- 
lish—the make-believe system. In fact, the auxiliary theory is a mere clumsy 
sham. In / am loved, J will go, there are no auxiliary or helping words. Nei- 
ther word needs the help of the other, except for the making of a sentence, 
which each of these examples is, completely. In / am loved, and J will go, am 
and wz/Z are no more. helping verbs than eazst and determine are in the sen- 
tences, I exist loved, and I determine to go. Loved and go will each make a 
sentence with / and without any help—I loved, I go. In the sentences I am 
loved and I will go, /oved and go are not verbs. The former is a participle, the 
latter a verbal substantive. The Anglo-Saxon had not even any seeming aux- 
iliary verbs. Its use of hadbban, beon, willan, magan, cunnan and mot (i. é., 
have, be, will, may, can, might) does not convey the notion of time and contin- 
gency, but simply predicates possession, existence, volition, necessity, power ; 
and hence came those phrases by which we speak of action or existence in the 
future or under supposed circumstances. / wé// ¢e//is in old English, 7 wll 
tellen, and this is merely the verb / wé//7 joined to the infinitive or verbal sub- 
stantive ¢e//en. From the latter the last syllable has been worn, so that 7 wé// 
fell is simply I will to tell. The dative pertaining idea is conveyed, ¢. ¢., my 
will is to tell, my will is for telling. or toward telling. Thus /can /ove is merely I 
can to love, I am able to love ; and so it is with the phrases / might love, I could 
love, I would love, I should love. They are all, not verbs or parts of verbs, but 
sentences formed by the use of the indicative present of one verb with the in- 
finitive or verbal substantive of another. By this discarding of inflected tenses 
the English language has gained, not only in simplicity but in flexibility and 
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variety. The Latin language, for instance, has for the expression of I might 
love, and aiso of I could, and of I would, and of I should—love, only the single 
inflected form amarem; whereas we are able to express, in regard to the same 
time of action, four very decided and differing shades of meaning, while we are 
entirely free of the grammatical restraints and complications imposed by inflec- 
tion. The Latin folk were obliged to remember six forms for this one tense, 
and yet were able to make no distinction in tense between the ideas of vossibil- 
ity, power, volition and obligation, in connection with future action. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. Amarem. 1. Amaremus. 


2. Amares. 2. Amaretis. 
3. Amaret. 3. Amarent. 


Whereas in English we, by a simple change of the subject, noun or pronoun, 
say, 
You might 
He could 
We would 
You should 
They J 

But we do not thereby form a tense of the verb. Could absurdity be more 
patent than in the assertion, not only that 7 wight and J shou/d are a part of the 
verb /o Jove, but that several words conveying thoughts so widely different as I 
might love and I should love, are actually the same part of the same verb. A 
consideration of the difference in meaning of these two sentences, of their radi- 
cal difference, or rather their absolute opposition, the one expressing possibility, 
the other obligation, and of the fact that, according to the English grammarians, 
they are equally parts of one so-called tense, the imperfect subjunctive, which in 
Jatin is a tense, amarem, will make it clear that in English we have not merely 
substituted one form for another. We have done away with the tense ; we have 
done away with all tenses, except the present, or indefinite, and the past. We 
have found that those tenses are all that we need; that with the forms sig- 
nificant of present and of past action, or being, or suffering, we can express 
ourselves in conformity to all the conditions of time, past, present, and future. 

As we have done with tenses so have we done with voices. The English 
verb has but one voice—the active. Ana not only has it no passive voice, but 
there is in the language no semblance of a passive voice. The Greek, who must 
have three numbers to his nouns, one for an individual, one, the dual, for two, 
and a third for more than two, was also not content without three voices—the 
active, the passive, and one which was in sense between those two, which has 
been called the middle voice, but might better have better been called the reflec- 
tive voice. Thus we say I wash, I am washed, I wash myself; the Greek, ex- 
pressing the same facts that are expressed by these English phrases, said in 
three words—/owo, louomai, elousameen. Now the English grammarians tell 
their hapless pupils that to de washed is the passive voice ofthe verb fo wash. 
It is no such thing. If 7 am washed is the passive voice of 7 wash, equally is 
J wash myself its middle voice. But no English grammarian known to me, or 
that I ever heard of, has set forth such forms of speech as / washed myself as 
a middle voice. It is a sentence; and if myse/f is no part of the verb fo wash, 
no more is am, and J am washed is no nar‘ of any verb, but a complete sen- 
tence with a subject and a predicate consisting of a verb and a participial ad- 
jective. We have done away with the passive voice in all its moods and tenses ; 
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and we have no passive form of the verb whatever, not even a passive participle. 
We express the fact of passivity, or the recipience of any action, by some verb, 
and the perfect participle of the verb expressing that action ; and this perfect 
participle we apply to ourselves or to others as a gualification. \n technical lan- 
guage we make it a participial adjective, that is, a word which qualifies a noun by 
representing it as affected or modified by the result of some action. Thus we 
Say, a good man, er, a loved man ; and in these phrases both good and /oved are 
adjectives qualifying man. 70 de loved is no more a verb than fo de good. Ac- 
cording to the English grammarians, we can conjugate the former, it is true, 
in all the moods and tenses of their so-called passive voice. But so we can the 
latter : 

I am good, We are good, 

Thou art good, Ye or you are good, 

He is good, They are good. 
This is conjugation as much as I am loved, Thou art loved, and so forth, is, and 
it can be carried out, of course, to I shall have been, or I might, could, would, 
or should have been—either good or loved, it makes no difference which. But 
this is not conjugation in either case; it is the mere forming of sentences. 
When a Greek boy wished to express his conviction that at a certain time future, 
if he had done what was wrong, or had not done what was right, certain un- 
pleasant consequences would have followed, he said, in one word, ‘efupsomai, 
which is a tense of the verb ¢ufto or tuptein. But instead of this one word, the 
English boy uses a sentence made up of a pronoun, three verbs and an adjective 
expressing a condition ; he says, I shall have been beaten. He expresses first, 
future obligation—sha//,; next, possession, or pertinence—/ave ; next, existence 
—been ; and last, condition, the condition of that existence, deaten. He says 
that he is obliged at a future time to possess the beaten condition. And this 
sentence thus made up of a pronoun, three verbs which have no connection with 
each other, and an adjective that has no affinity with either of the verbs, English 
grammarians call a tense, the future perfect tense of the passive voice of the 
verb 40 deat/ Could there be better proof that the English verb has neither 
future tense nor passive voice ? * 

The simplification of our language, which has left the English verb only one 
voice and but two tenses, has given only one case to the English noun, the pos- 
sessive, or two if we reckon the nominative, which, strictly speaking, is not a 
case. The English noun has no objective case. English grammarians tell us 
that it has, and that this case is governed, and agrees, and is put in apposition, 
and what not. But the truth is that the English language, although it expresses 
clearly the objective relation, does it without case, and merely by position, ar- 
rangement in logical order. One of the rules of the English grammarians is 
that “ Active verbs govern the objective case,” or, according to another form, 
«“ A noun or pronoun used as the odject of a transitive verb or its participles 
must be in the objective case ; as, William defeated Harold.” Here, therefore, 
Harold is in “ the objective case.” How, then, is it with this sentence ?—Har- 
old defeated William. No change has been made in the word Haro/d, it is in 
the same case in both sentences. It has simply changed its relation. In the 
former sentence, Harold is the object and William the subject of the action ; in 
the latter Harold is the subject and William the object. But what in language 


* I need not stop to say to the candid scholar that the Latin, like the English, is without a tense corre- 
sponding to the Greek third future passive, and also without some other formal tenses in the passive voice, 
But this is not to my present purpose. Here Latin and Greek concern me only when they can be used by 
way of illustration. 
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could be more absurd or more confusing to a learner than to say that a mere 
change in the place of a word makes a change in its case? And so as to the 
rule, “ A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify another noun is put by 
apposition in the same case: as, William the Norman duke defeated Harold 
the Saxon king.” Here we are told that duke is in the nominative case, because 
it is in apposition with W7//zam, and that ding is in the objective case, it being 
in apposition with ZZaro/d. But let the words be merely shifted, without any 
inflection, and let us read, Harold the Saxon king defeated William the Norman 
duke, which is English, and might have been truth. In what case here are 
king and duke? Clearly they are in no case in either example. They are 
simply subject and object, or object and subject, according to their relative 
positions. 

We are told by one of the latest English grammarians, in his etymology of 
pronouns, tnat “To pronouns, /é4e nouns, belong person, number, gender, and 
case.” This is a notably incorrect assertion. Upon two of these points, nouns 
and pronouns are remarkably unlike ; upon one other they are correctly said to 
be alike ; upon the fourth the assertion is untrue as to both. Pronouns and 
nouns have number; pronouns have person, nouns have not; pronouns have 
two cases—the possessive and the objective, nouns but one—the possessive. 
The rules given in English grammars for the syntax of nouns, apply, with a 
single exception, to pronouns only, and are based chiefly upon the persons and 
cases of the latter—the forms, I, my, me, We, our, us, Thou, thy, thee, You, 
your, He, his, him, She, hers, her, It, its, They, their, them, to which there are 
no corresponding forms in nouns, except the possessive in es, which has been 
contracted to ’s, as if we were feeling our way toward its entire abolition. Dis- 
appear it surely will, if we find that we can get along without it, and that, for 
instance, Fohn coat is just as precise and apprehensible as Fohn’s coat. One 
of the pronoun cases is visibly disappearing—the objective case whom. Even 
in the fastidious “Saturday Review” we sometimes find wo as the object of a 
verb. Our pronouns, however, are still inflected, and have cases; and of pro- 
nouns, active verbs do govern, or rather require, the objective case. To our 
few pronouns, then, may be applied all those rules of construction based upon 
case, form which, borrowed from the Latin language and thrust upon the stu- 
dent of English, are announced in our grammars as the laws for the syntax of 
the vast multitude of nouns. 

Thus far, as to the positive likeness and unlikeness of nouns and pro- 
nouns. They have also a negative likeness, as to which they are misrepre- 
sented in all English grammars, as in the one above cited. Both nouns and 
proncuns are without gender. There is no gender in the English language. 
Distinctions of sex are expressed by English folk ; but this fact does not imply 
the existence of gender in the English language. Sex is generally, although 
not always, expressed by gender; but distinction of gender rarely implies dis- 
tinction of sex. There are hundreds of words in Greek, in Latin, and in 
French, which are masculine or feminine, and which are the names of things and 
of thoughts that can have no sex. The Latin noun Zexna, a pen, is feminine ; 
and so is the French /ad/e,a table. These words have gender, although the 
things they signify have no sex. The corresponding English nouns are said in 
English grammar to be of “the neuter gender.” But they are of no gender 
at all. 

Gender in language belongs, not to things, but to words. It is one of the 
most barbarous and foolish notions with which the mind of man was ever vexed. 
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One or two examples shall make this plain. Beau is the French adjective ex- 
pressing masculine beauty. Its feminine counterpart is de//e,; so that a fine 
man has come to be called a deez, and a beautiful woman a de//e. But, notwith- 
standing this, women, as the fair sex, are called in French /e deau sexe—the rea- 
son being that sex, in French the word sexe, is masculine! All languages af- 
flicted with gender are covered with such irritating absurdity ; so that this dis- 
tinction of words is the bane and the torment of learners, whether to the man- 
ner born or not. For instance, in French, one is in constant dread lest one 
should commit such blunders as to speak of masculine breeches—the name of 
that garment in France being, with fine satire, feminine. And yet, with all this 
complicated provision of gender—say rather by reason of it—these languages 
are are sometimes unable to distinguish sex. A case in point is this passage 
from “ Gil Blas :” 

Je fis la lecture de mon ouvrage, que sa majesté n’entendit pas dans plaisir. Elle 
temoigna q’elle etait content de moi.—Book viii., chap. 5. 

This passage tells us that Gil Blas read his work toa monarch, who was pleased 
and expressed satisfaction. But although every word in the two sentences, except 
the participles and the verbs, has gender, it is impossible to learn from this 
passage whether the monarch was male or female ; as impossible as it is to do 
so from my paraphrase, which is purposely made without distinction of sex. 
The latter of the two sentences is bewildering to the common sense of an 
English reader who knows the context. It is, Ske showed that she was satisfied 
with me. Now, the she was a man—King Philip IV. of Spain. But in defiance 
of sex the feminine pronoun is used because majesty, the word majesté, is 
feminine! Here sex is not expressed by gender; and the lack of necessary 
connection between sex and gender is manifest. In English we express only 
sex; that is. we merely have different words to express the male and the female 
of living things. The human male we call man, the human female, woman ; so 
we use boy and girl, father and mother, brother and sister, uncle and aunt, bull 
and cow, horse and mare, bullock and heifer, buck and doe, cock and hen, 
and so forth. But even in cases like these, woman, for instance, is not the fem- 
inine form of the word man, or girl of boy, or doe of buck, or hen of cock. We 
have in these words merely different names for different things. And although 
in such instances as actor, actress, hunter, huntress, tiger, tigress, the name of 
the female is a feminine form of the name of the male, this has no effect upon 
upon the construction of the sentence ; the distinction made is still one purely 
of sex, and not of gender. Yet further; in pronouns, although they represent 
nouns belonging to the two sexes, there is no distinctior. of gender whatever ; 
and, what is the more remarkable, considering the fuss grammarians make about 
gender, none even of sex, except in one number of one person. I, thou, we, 
you, they, who, and all the rest, except he, she, and it, refer to masculine and 
feminine persons alike. In the pronoun of the third person singular we have a 
relic of our forefathers’ inflected tongue. The Anglo-Saxon pronoun was mas- 
culine Ae, feminine ed, neuter Az/, which are respectively represented by our 
he, she, it. But here again the distinction is of sex, not of gender, and would 
be so, even if it were carried through all the persons. He, she, and 7¢ are merely 
words that stand for male, female, and sexless things, and their forms are not af- 


fected by any “ governing ” or requiring power of the other words in the sentences 

in which they appear. There is, then, no gender in the English language, but 

only distinction of sex; that is, merely, we do not call a woman a man, a hen a 
18 
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cock, ora heifer a bullock. This being the case it is impossible that there can 
be agreement in gender of nouns or of pronouns. 

The one case of English nouns, the possessive, is equally without power in 
the sentence, upon the structure of which it has no effect whatever. It merely 
expresses possession, and its power, confined to that expression, “governs” 
nothing, requires nothing, “agrees ” with nothing. The reason of this is that 
English adjectives and participles are without case as they are without number 
and without gender. In Latin every word qualifying a noun in the genitive or 
possessive case, or closely related to it, must be also in that case. Thus 
we see upon the title-pages of the classics, sentences like the following. Albii 
Tibulli, equitis Romani Elegiarum aliorumque carminum, Libri 1V. ad optimos 
codices emendati, curd Reverendissimi, Doctissimi, Sanctissimi Caroli Bensoni ; 
that is, Four books of the Elegies and other poems of Albus Tibullus, a Roman 
knight, restored according to the best manuscripts, by the care of the most 
reverend, learned and holy Carl Benson. Here, in Latin, because Tibullus is in 
the genitive or possessive case, the words meaning Roman and knight must also 
be in that case; so with the word meaning other, because that meaning poems 
is in the genitive; and of course so with those meaning most reverend, most 
learned, and most holy, that these may agree with Carl Benson. This is syntax 
or grammatical construction. We English folk have burst all those bonds of 
speech for ever. 

It must have been with some reference to this subject that Lindley Murray 
has vexed the souls of generations by proclaiming as the tenth law of English 
grammar that “ One substantive governs another signifying a different thing in 
the possessive case.” An awful and mysterious utterance truly. It is about 
the possessive case; but what about it? I can believe that the Apocalypse is 
to be understood—hereafter ; I will undertake to parse “ Sordetlo ”’—for a con- 
sideration ; but I admit that before the Yankee Quaker’s tenth law I sit dumb- 
founded, I cannot begin or hope to begin to understand it, or believe that it has 
been, is, or will be understood by any one. 

The assertion that it is a law of the English language that conjunctions con- 
nect the same moods and tenses of verbs, may be confuted by a single example 
to the contrary, such as, “I desire, and have pursued virtue, and should have 
been rewarded, if men were just.” This sentence is good English; and yet in 
it the conjunction azd connects what are, according to Murray and the other 
English grammarians, two moods and three tenses. 

But I must bring this article to anend. And I may well do so, having 
shown my readers that government, and agreement, and apposition, and gender 
have no place in the construction of the English sentence, and that tense is 
confined to the necessary distinction between what is passing, or may pass, and 
what has passed, and case, to the simple expression of possession. This being 
the case, grammar, in the usual sense of the word—7. ¢., syntax according to 
etymology—is impossible ; for inflected forms and consequent relations are the 
conditions, sive gua non, of grammar. We have, in speaking or writing English, 
only to choose the right words and put them into the right places, respecting no 
laws but those of reason, conforming to no order but that of logic. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 





THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


DON’T GET EXCITED. 


NE day last summer I was out 
on Saratoga Lake with the Con- 
gregational minister of the village, 
fishing for pickerel. We tied our 
boat under a bridge, near anoth- 
er boat which was already there, 
and in which there sat a man and 
an indolent-looking boy. As we 
were making some necessary ex- 
ertion to steady and fasten the 
boat, this indolent boy opened his 
mouth and drawled forth, with a 
perfectly blank countenance, and 


- 
PPS 
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without addressing anyhody in particular, the words: “Now, do-o-n’t get ex- 
cited ; ’cos if you do you might hurt yourself.” 

All that morning, whenever anybody, thinking, in the tremor of anticipation 
that he had a bite, gave a jerk at his pole, or whenever anybody got his line in- 
extricably entangled with two or three otlers, or stuck his fish-hook into his 
fingers, or came near missing his balance by the motion of the boat, or found 
that his bait had been taken off, or nearly dropped his hat into the water, or suf- 
fered the disappointment of losing a fish just as he was drawing it in—on all 
these occasions this gentle youth would drawl out, without any visible emotion, 
“ Now, do-o-n’t get excited ; ’cos if you do you might hurt yourself.” You can 
well understand that it was a great Comfort to those who had endured his out- 
rageous complacency, when, on attempting to climb up on the bridge, the boat 
slid gracefully out from under him and allowed him to drop into the water. As 
he was splashing and floundering in the attempt to rescue himself, we admon- 
ished him, with unsympathetic jeers, not to get excited, and we were very de- 
liberate in our efforts to pull him in. 

We can imagine that it is no great satisfaction to a man with the gout to be 
benignantly warned against excitement. It is nearly useless to advise a man 
with the toothache to take it philosophically. It is scarcely any comfort when 
one is persecuted by mosquitos, or is kept awake by the voices of cats at night, 
or has tight boots on a picnic, or is unable to collect a debt after the third une- 
quivocal dun, or sees his hat borne from his head and along the street by the 
breeze, or observes his neighbors’ hens scratching up his tomato plants, or spills 
ink over a very nicely written MS., or, under various exceptional circumstances 
of this kind which you can call to mind, it is scarcely any comfort, I say, to be 
told not to fret yourself. 

Nevertheless, [ have pondered some time upon the remark which stands at 
the head of this incongruous effort ; and, considering the many accidents which 
are constantly happening to a person who is engaged in fishing, and which ate 
likely to induce undue excitement, | have come to the conclusion that the youth 
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of whom I have spoken was a philosopher, and that it was a profound precau- 
tion to urge continually upon our minds the advice—“ Don’t get excited.” 

“ Haste not, rest not,” we are told. I agree with the first half, and to some 
extent disagree with the second half of that proposition. It is the fault of our 
people to be too much in a hurry. We do not need moralists to preach on the 
text, “ Delays are dangerous.” I admit that that would be a very good motto 
for the Fire Department, but I think that generally we need to learn that delay 
is frequently a very good thing, and that it is oftener excitement than delay 
that is dangerous. It is well that a person should have discretion to know 
when to delay and when to hurry, when to stop and when to go ahead, when to 
let go and when to hold on. If a man is approaching a railway crossing, and 
sees a train coming, it is the best policy to delay; otherwise he might get run 
over. If a man is walking toward a precipice delay is not dangerous to him. 
Under such circumstances, as well as under similar ones in national affairs, “A 
wise and masterly inactivity,” as McIntosh phrased it, might be recommended. 
In getting married a reasonable delay is the best policy. Possibly an heiress 
may sometimes be lost by it, but if she did not care enough for her lover to 
wait for him he would have found her a burden and her money a vexation. The 
love that is to last through a life should be able to bear a few months’ suspense. 
Jacob served fourteen years for Rachel, his “ beautiful and well-favored” first- 
love. That would be too long at the present rate of living, but Jacob survived 
to the age of one hundred and forty-seven, and if I read aright he got Rachel at 
the end of the first seven years, though he served seven years more after he was 
married. One should never be in haste to do a thing that, when once done can- 


not be easily undone. It takes longer to get out of a ditch after having fallen 
in than it does to consider carefully whether one can jump across it. In the 
long run, a slow man is less liable to accidents than a hasty man. 

I always liked a little poem that tells an exciting tale of an old gentleman 
who was constrained to do a foolish thing on account of his excitement, but in 
which the poet partakes so little of the excitement of his tale, that he troubies 
himself to look out for only two rhymes for the whole four stanzas. 


By the side of a murmuring stream, 
As an elderly gentleman sat ; 
On the top of his head was his wig, 
And a-top of his wig was his hat. 
The wind it blew high and blew strong, 
As the elderly gentleman sat ; 
And it tore from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. 
The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 
And he dropped in the river his wig 
In attempting to get out his hat. 
His breast it grew cold with despair, 
And full in his eye sadness sat ; 
So he flung in the river his cane, 
To swim with his wig and his hat. 


It is noticeable that persons who owe money, that lawyers and law courts, 
and that officers in the employ of government do not seem to consider delays 
dangerous. No doubt procrastination is the best thing in a lawsuit. It allows 
the parties time to bottle their wrath, and to contemplate their folly. 

Whenever one is in a passion, delay is the best policy. Under those cir- 
cumstances, as the editor said to the infuriated printer, who was angry because 
he had no copy, “ you had better compose yourself.” 
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You cannot get a hotel-clerk, or a steamboat-clerk, or a baggage-master ex- 
cited. What would be the use? He would have to get excited over every new 
comer, because travellers are, as a rule, apt to be tempestuous. He prefers to 
be uniformly imperturbable. 

A man, as I said, must have discretion to know when to haste and when to 
rest, when to stop and when to go ahead, when to hold on and when to let go. 
We like people who, having once undertaken a thing, will never give up; who, 
having formed a purpose, will never relinquish it. The bear finds its safety in 
hugging its enemy with an unyielding clutch. But there is a picture on the 
news-stands of a bear hugging very tight a perpendicular saw, at the motion 
of which he seems to have become offended. The saw, of course, continues its 
motion. The harder the bear hugs the more he gets mangled, and the tighter 
he presses it the harder it cuts. A man in that case would have exercised dis- 
cretion and have left go, unless he were a simpleton or indeed had encountered 
a very easy saw like the one of which we read which cut so smoothly that a boy 
who lay on the log and was sawed with it did not know he had been injured un- 
til he fell off in two pieces. 

And so I think there is discretion to be used behind any maxim, even behind 
the maxim, “ Don’t get excited.” I have read of people who were too calm and 
complacent. Of such a character I think was the conductor, who, when he ran 
over a man, said he never liked to do it “because it mussed up the track so.” 
And speaking of saws, and following this train of thought, I may mention a 
young man from the country who went into a hardware store in New York and, 
rapping a great buzz-saw with his knuckles, remarked, “I had an old dad ripped 
to pieces with one of them fellers last week.” I think that young man exhibited 
too little emotion for the occasion. It showed a lack of filial affection only 
comparable to that of a boy belonging to a primary school in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, who assured his schoolmates that he should soon be able to irfdulge 
in his favorite sport on the river with the best of them. “ Father,” said he, 
“has gone to the war, and when he gets killed I am going to have his fish- 
line.” 

As cool a person, under the circumstances, as was ever heard of, was a 
young nobleman, who, in a frightful railway accident, missed his valet. One of 
the guards came up to him and said: “ My lord, we have found your servant, 
but he is cut in two.” “Aw, is he?” said the young man, with a Dundreary 
drawl, but still with some anxiety depicted on his countenance, “ Will you be 
gwood enough to see in which half he has gwot the key of my carpet-bag?” To 
a sensitive mind his anxiety seems to have been misplaced. The same uncon- 
sciousness to the awful aspects of death was exhibited by a man in New Jersey 
in 1859, who was employed to convey to his friends the body of a Mr. Wilson 
who had died about fifty miles from home, of the cholera. On finding the house 
he knocked at the door and the wife of the deceased opened it. ‘ Does Mr. 
Wilson live here?” said the man. “Yes,” said the lady, “but he is not at home 
to day.” “ No, I know he ain’t,” said the man, with a soothing tone of voice, 
thinking to break the news gently, “but he will be in a minute, ’cause I’ve got 
him here dead in the wagon.” There was a still more reprehensible moral ob- 
tuseness in the remark of a man who was sentenced to be hung and who in- 
quired of the sheriff the night before the appointed day, “I say, Mr. Sheriff, at 
what hour does this little affair of mine come off?” 

I have mentioned these incidents to illustrate some occasions when compla- 
cency appears unseemly to a person of delicate sensibility. Probably the reason 
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people laugh at such anecdotes is because they are such outrageous deviations 
from the ordinary course of thought and sentiment. 

Still, excitements are dangerous. It has occurred to me recently that it is 
peculiarly proper that we should remember this in political contests. There is 
always in these national emergencies, whether from fights or trom celebrations, 
a smell of gunpowder in the air. Vituperation becomes the fashion in conver- 
sation and in the newspapers. Vindictiveness is fostered between friends and 
brothers. We are told that ruin hangs over us, and that terrors unutterable 
await us if one or the other of the candidates is elected. Good men are de- 
famed and bad men exalted solely because of their politics. Half the nation is 
in danger of becoming howling maniacs for a time, forgetting all the decencies 
of social intercourse and all the sweet and beautiful aspects of life. Enter not 
into it. The country comes out of it safe and strong, and safer and stronger as 
you hold your passions in check. Take pains to say, at such a time, that you 
think there are honest men among your political opponents. Take pains to re- 
prove persons on your own side for attempting to aid their cause by slander, 
malignity, and inflammatory appeals. Let your moderation be known. Avoid 
vile nicknames and epithets. The lying, the malice, and uncharitableness, the 
confusion and indecencies of political contests in this country are utterly dis- 
graceful. 

GEORGE WAKEMAN. 








THIRTY MONTHS AT THE DRY TORTUGAS. 


OR thirty months I have been a soldier of the garrison of Fort Jefferson. 

It is the fortress that stands on Garden Key, and frowns over the waste 

of waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Within these small nine acres are congre- 

gated about five hundred souls, fairly anchored out at sea, and almost out of the 

world, we feel sometimes. Of our life here, and of the little world of our own 
that we inhabit, let me send tidings to the great world beyond. 

The Dry Tortugas comprehend a group of four small islands, lying about 
sixty miles from Key West, in a south-westerly direction, about ninety west of 
Cuba, and nearly the same distance from the mainland of Florida. 

East Key, which lies about six miles from Fort Jefferson, contains some fif- 
teen acres, and rises about five feet above the level of the sea. It is a complete 
waste, barren and uninhabited, its surface covered with thick brushwood anda 
species of cactus, which we here call prickly pear, impassable and almost im- 
penetrable. It is, however, a favorite resort of turtles and sea-birds. In the 
turtle season, parties of men, generally accompanied by one or more officers 
who may like the sport, start for this island, in the evening, from the fort, lie 
out all night, and generally succeed in catching a turtle or two. The moonlight 
being exceedingly brilliant, the men lie concealed in the shrubs, When the mon- 
strous turtle crawls up from the water, like a silly, love-lorn maiden, “to com- 
plain to the moon,” a rush is suddenly made upon him by the boys ; some head 
him off from the water, while the rest lay violent hands upon him. He is 
quickly turned upon his back, and his feet, or flippers, are adroitly secured by a 
strong line. If not the next morning consigned to the tender mercies of the 
post butcher, a string is placed round his neck, to which is attached a small 
board, marked with the letter of the company to which he belongs. He is then 
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thrown into the breakwater, or moat, that surrounds the fort, to float around in 
lazy indolence until the company cook intimates that his presence is needed in 
the kitchen, At times, more than a dozen of these animals may be seen float- 
ing about in the still water of the moat, lifting, for a moment, their strange, 
half-human faces above the surface, to take in along breath and sink again. 
This island is also the resort of myriads of sea-gulls and pelicans. At night 
they lie so thickly all round that the men, if so inclined, can easily knock them 
down with a stick or seize them with the hand. Basketsfull of their eggs are 
brought off daily in the season, and, when properly cooked, they make a first- 
rate addition to the company mess. 

The foundations of Fort Jefferson, built entirely of coral rock, were laid on 
the island of Garden Key in the year 1846. The cost of the fort, from its foun- 
dation to the present time—and the engineers are still actively at work upon it 
—must have been immense. Every brick, every plank, and every trowel of 
mortar had to be transported from the North at incalculable expense. What 
idea possessed those then in power to undertake so great work at such cost is 
not easy to imagine. It is alleged that the place was intended as a rendezvous 
for our ships in the Mexican waters ; but for this purpose we already possessed 
Key West, wliere a similar fort (Fort Taylor) stands, and where there is ample 
accommodation for supplies of coal and naval stores of all kinds. Again, it is 
asserted that it commands the Gulf; how, I fail to understand. No ship of war 
of a hostile nation need come within range of our guns. The navigation round 
here, owing to the hidden reefs, is extremely intricate and dangerous; nor 
could we, with our three hundred guns, hurt the enemy keeping well outside the 
reefs. .The only use, it seems to me, that is or can be made of the fort, is that 
which it really serves at present—as a prison. But whether it was, in the first 
place, worth while to erect such a structure, for such a purpose, in such a cli- 
mate, entailing, also, the necessity of a battalion of soldiers, equally prisoners 
with those they guard, I leave to wiser heads to determine. 

Professor Agassiz, in his interesting work on the “ Study of Natural His- 
tory,” devotes a pleasant chapter to the age and formation of coral reefs, and 
explains the means by which may be approximately determined thé age of these 
islands and surrounding reefs. He says that an intelligent head-workman em- 
ployed here watched the growth of certain coral that established themselves in 
the foundation, and recorded their rate of increase. Other facts, from a variety 
of sources, confirmed the testimony thus received. This workman had shown 
the Professor rocks on which coral had been growing for some dozen years, dur- 
ing which they had increased about half an inch in ten years. A brick placed 
under water in 1850, by Captain Wood, of Tortugas, with a view to determine 
the rate of coral growth, and taken up eight years later, had a crust of mean- 
drina upon it a little more than half an inch in thickness. 

Similar testimony as to the growth of coral was furnished from Fort Taylor, 
Key West. Fragments of meandrina that had been growing from twelve to 
fifteen years averaged about an inch in thickness—some specimens, however, 
not more than half an inch. From these and other data the Professor estimates 
the growth of coral at one-half a foot ina century. Proceeding upon very mod- 
erate calculations, he assigns to the Florida coral reefs an age quite sufficient to 
harass the chronological faith of those who believe the world to be but six 
thousand years old. Indeed, upon the lowest calculation, based upon facts 
thus ascertained as to their growth, we cannot suppose that less than seventy 
thousand years have elapsed since the coral reefs already known in Florida be- 
gan to grow. 
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Very beautiful specimens of white branching coral are célected by the men, 
and, when occasion offers, sent North to their friends. A few feet, very often 
scarcely a foot beneath the surface of the water (except in the channel, which is 
deep) may be seen, as one glides over it in a boat, a very forest of coral trees, 
with branches beautifully regular and wide-spreading. Nor is the sea here de- 
void of other interest. Fish of strange form and color, not seen in Northern 
waters, abound. Thestorm rolls in shoals of porpoises, and sharks are con- 
stant visitors. Shells, also, of rare and exquisite beauty, are gathered on the 
reefs, and a species of moss, which, impressed on cards, makes a beautiful pic- 
ture, for grace of form and variety of color. 

In the calm evening it is pleasant from the ramparts to. watch the golden sun 
sink to rest, and just as it touches the edge of the horizon to hear the bugles 
sound “ Retreat,” and before the last note of music has died away in space, the 
placid rest broken for a moment by the thunder of the evening gun; the Stars 
and Stripes, that have all day long flaunted their glory from the sallyport, are 
run down ; the toil of the day, with its petty cares, is over, and some one, as he 
breaks ranks, indulges in the by no means original exclamation, “ Another day 
in for Uncle Sam.” The beauty of the setting sun in this climate surpasses 
anything I have elsewhere seen. Whether it is in reality more beautiful than 
in other places, or whether being about the only beautiful thing we really have 
here, and on that account liable to be over-appreciated, I am unable to deter- 


mine. 
After sunset, sometimes, owing, I suppose, to some peculiarity in the waning 
light, or its reflection, or the position of the clouds, one might easily imagine 


himself, so placid is the sea, gazing upon some inland lake. The clouds hang- 
ing low down and thickly clustered together, form, as it were, a boundary, like 
the base of a hill. In the distance is Loggerhead Island, with its tall and beau- 
tifully-symmetrical light-house, the feeble light just struggling into existence, 
though momentarily increasing in brilliancy as the pall of darkness deepens. 
Nearer still is the rugged little island of Bird Key, where our dead rest, the 
white head-boards yet distinct in the fading light. Alas! since last years’ yel- 
low fever they are thickly-crowded together, and mark where the poor young 
soldiers lie far from their northern homes. 

Fort Jefferson is an irregular hexagon in form. It mounts three tiers of 
guns (11-inch Columbiads) ; two in the casemates, the third on the parapet, about 
forty feet above the level of the sea. They are capable, I have no doubt, of 
giving a warm reception to any power foolhardy enough to make a trial of 
strength with the young Republic. A considerable portion of the island lies 
outside the fort, on which are erected the wooden buildings used by the 
engineers, workshops, stables, etc. There are also three docks, or wharfs, pro- 
jecting into the channel, to which are moored the boats arriving. 

Two schooners run almost every week between the fort and Key West. A 
steamer also arrives semi-monthly from New Orleans, bringing commissary and 
other stores. The arrival and departure of these boats with, the mails are al- 
most the only incidents that rouse the “inhabitants of the isles” from their 
usual condition of torpid monotony, relieving the dull routine of drills, roll 
calls, guard mounts, dress parades, and other military duties. On such occa- 
sions there is an eager rush for and anxious waiting at the post-office. There 
are some who joyously bear off the coveted letters or papers, and others who, 
scarcely believing that for them there is absolutely nothing, turn away with faces 
wearing an air of blank disappointment. We have a good library, pretty well 
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stocked with books, and receive also some New York papers, besides other 
publications ; so that in this respect we are very fortunate, isolated as we are 
from the outer world. 

The entrance to the fort is through a handsome, well-built, and massive 
sallyport, immediately inside which is the garrison guard-house. The view, on 
entering, is, I imagine, to a stranger, rather pleasant. On the right of the en- 
trance is the light-house and residence of the keeper ; on either side are cocoa- 
nut trees, furnished with a dozen or two large green nuts that never seem to 
ripen. Trees, green all the year round, and Spanish grass, planted with great 
care and watchful tenderness, greet the eye quite refreshingly. Underneath 
the trees, long ranges of shot piled symmetrically and great guns not mounted 
yet, remind the visitor, should he for a moment be inclined to forget the fact, 
that he stands within the inclosure of one of the greatest fortresses in the 
United States. A well-kept, hard-cemented walk leads in a straight line from 
the sallyport to the officers’ quarters. In the centre of the fort is a miniature 
garden, nicely railed in, in which tropical fruits and vegetables are supposed to 
grow. What its actual production for the last two years has been I am unable 
to state. It is, however, well watered and kept in good order, and makes a nice 
show to strangers, which is something. Our best water is the rain, which we 
catch and confine in cisterns. We have also steam machinery in full running 
order, capable of condensing several thousand gallons per day. Part of the 
troops, owing to the other buildings being unfinished, are quartered in the upper 
casemates, which are perfectly airy, pleasant, and constantly whitewashed. The 
greatest want experienced on the island is that of vegetables. Occasionally we 
get watermelons, bananas, and pineapples from Cuba, which sell at very ex- 
travagant prices ; a good head of plain vulgar cabbage, so little esteemed in the 
outside world, would sell readily for a dollar here. The wonder is that some 
“live Yankee ” does not settle somewhere on the coast of Florida and supply 
this place and Key West with vegetables, fruit, eggs, and butter. One with a 
moderate capital and energy would shortly realize a fortune. An attempt was 
made last summer to establish a garden on Loggerhead, two miles distant from 
the fort. This island contains about twenty-five acres, the soil consisting alto- 
gether of coral sand, covered with cactus; but the idea was abandoned, the 
labor, expense, and inconvenience attending it being too great a price to pay for 
any doubtful good to be derived. 

During the prevalence of the yellow fever at the fort last year, when the gar- 
rison suffered terrivly, Dr. Samuel Mudd, sent hither for complicity in the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, was at one time our only physician. It is 
simple justice and gratitude to acknowledge the skilful and self-sacrificing ser- 
vice he rendered. I may add that nothing can be more exemplary than the 
conduct of the three political prisoners now on the island (Michael O’Loughlin 
having died of yellow fever last year). They perform the work assigned them 
without complaint, and with apparent cheerfulness ; if the iron sometimes enter 
their souls, or the bitterness of their situation be felt, it is never exhibited. 
This, at least, if not much more, must in justice to them be told. 

We have, as before stated, a good library ; we have, also, for those who desire 
to attend, the occasional services of an Episcopalian chaplain ; and we have that 
which decidedly draws greater crowds than both the chaplain and library togeth- 
er, a very good theatre, gotten up entirely, at very great cost and labor and well 
supported, by the present battalion. There are perfurmances nearly every week. 
The plays are sent on from New York, and the dramatic company is kept pretty 
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well informed in theatrical matters. The great difficulty that the managers la- 
bor under is the want of female characters, personated by real women. Sol- 
diers do not, as a rule, make good lady characters, and especially here, the face 
of every man being so well known, their employment in the female department 
destroys the illusion of reality so necessary to good playing. A shout of deri- 
sive laughter often greets the false woman in expansive crinoline ; the awkward- 
ness of the figure and long stride betray the deception. Besides, despite of 
care, very ridiculous accidents in the dress arrangement will sometimes occur, 
pins will get out of place, and skirts will fall, betraying the masculine trowsers. 
For a brief period we had indeed a “real live woman” character ; the very pretty 
and very talented wife of a non-commissioned officer, since promoted to another 
department, consented to act with the boys. Her acting and deportment were 
both excellent, and the enthusiasm on such occasions among the audience was 
unbounded. On the evening previous to her departure a benefit was given her, 
and a goodly pile of greenbacks raked in. 

Notwithstanding the strength and security of this place as a military and 
general prison, many attempts at escape have been made from time to time. In 
nine cases out of ten, such attempts meet with detection, entailing, of course, 
increased restraint and severer punishment. Yet sometimes reckless daring 
and ingenuity will baffle the most watchful vigilance. At retreat or sundown 
the general prisoners are confined to their quarters in one section of the case- 
mates ; the military prisoners, when there are any, are placed in the guard-house. 
A sentinel is placed at retreat at the prisoners’ bastion, who allows neither in- 
gress nor egress to any without proper authority. Another sentry is, of course, 
day and night on duty at the sallyport, who allows no one unauthorized to pass 
out after tattoo. <A third is stationed over the small fishing and pleasure 
boats at “ No. 1’’ wharf; these boats, after retreat, are secured within a wooden 
enclosure. Another sentry is on duty at the next wharf, some thirty yards dis- 
tant, where there are no boats; these sentries outside have orders to allow no 
boat to leave without the inspection of the corporal or sergeant of the guard, 
and with the permission of the commanding officer and officer of the day. 
From this it will appear plain that escape by means of the boats is (if the sen- 
tries do their duty), almost an impossibility. However, escapes are made. 

Some three years ago a white prisoner named Adair, accompanied by a ne- 
gro, managed to get out of one of the portholes unobserved. On a plank they 
crossed to Loggerhead; there they secured one of the light-house boats, and 
reached Cuba in safety. Adair, however, who, if all accounts be true, was a 
very hard case, with unparallelled baseness and unblushing audacity endeavored 
to effect the sale into slavery of his dusky companion. The African, naturally 
enough, failed to perceive the justice or morality of this Caucasian philanthro- 
pist, and in order to avoid a worse fate than that he had ventured his life to es- 
cape from, stated the real circumstances of the case to the Spanish authorities. 
The result was that both gentlemen were quietly given over to the captain of 
one of the island boats, then at Havana, and were furnished with transportation 
to their late marine residence. About eighteen months ago, this Adair, still as- 
piring after a freer field of action than the island afforded, made a second ven- 
ture for liberty. Though then wearing a ball and chain weighing some twenty- 
four to thirty pounds, he again placed faith in a plank, and reached Loggerhead 
safely, though the channel is infested with man-eating sharks. In his expecta- 
tion of securing a boat he was, however, disappointed. For a few hours he suc- 
ceeded in hiding himself in the thick brushwood of the island, but was speedily 
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brought to bay by a corporal’s guard, and forced to make an unconditional sur- 
render. 

During the prevalence of the yellow fever last year, a successful escape was 
easily effected by a corporal of the regular service, three guard-house prisoners 
and one “general” prisoner. The latter had been sentenced to be hanged at 
Key West for murder. After having tried to “ break jail,” and being shot down 
by some colored troops, he had his sentence commuted to imprisonment for life at 
the Dry Tortugas. This corporal, who escaped or deserted, had been detailed 
to superintend the party almost constantly engaged in burying the dead in the 
adjacent little island. The sentry over the boats had orders to allow him and 
his party of men to leave at all times, day or night. The three military prison- 
ers were on this burying party. In this case, so far as securing the boat was 
concerned, all was plain sailing enough. The corporal simply betrayed the trust 
reposed in him. The general prisoner must have (it is supposed) crawled 
through an embrasure, swam across the breakwater, and met the boat outside. 

The next, and it is now believed successful attempt to escape, was made a 
few months ago, by a man of some notoriety, commonly styled Colonel St. 
Leger Greenfel. Colonel Greenfel is one of the many Englishmen of aristocratic 
tendencies, whose sympathies went with the “Lost Cause.” He had seen a 
good deal of the world, and by his own account, which there is no reason to doubt, 
had experienced rough fighting and hard campaigning both in the Old World, and 
also in the barbarous monarchies and semi-civilized republics of South America. 
A man of restless and impetuous temperament, and by natural disposition a 
revolutionist, he threw himself into the cause of the South. Colonel Greenfel 
served, I believe, on Morgan’s staff and attained the rank of brigadier-general. 
Owing, it is said, to some difficulty with Mr. Davis, he threw up his commission 
in the Confederacy, reached Havana and proceeded North. In New York he 
had an interview with Mr. Stanton, then Secretary of War, whom he deceived 
(as he often has declared with a spice of great satisfaction) both as to the strength 
and disposition of the Confederate forces. For this, he alleges, Mr. Stanton 
did not forgive him ; and we should be rather surprised if he did. Be this 
however, as it may, the old colonel was finally pulled up for complicity in the 
Chicago conspiracy and the projected attack upon Camp Douglas. He was 
tried with others by a military commission, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, with hard labor, at Tortugas. 

Failing in many attempts to influence the executive through external and for- 
eign pressure, the colonel determined to achieve freedom for himself or perish in 
the attempt. He must have succeeded in bribing or seducing from his allegiance 
one of the soldiers of the garrison. It was on the occasion of the latter being 
posted over the boats that the escape was made. - With him were associated the 
irrepressible Adair of the Cuban expedition and two general prisoners, one of 
the latter a man of notoriously desperate character. The soldier deserted his 
post with his arms and equipments and cast his lot with the daring English- 
man. The night on which they trusted to the mercy of the waves in a frail open 
boat was wild and stormy almost without precedent. To risk one’s life on such 
a night seemed insanity, and we all conjectured that they must have been swept 
into eternity before they were three hundred yards from the fort. It seems, 
however, from Southern newspaper accounts, that Colonel Greenfel did actually 
reach Cuba, and at last accounts was about to sail for Europe. 

I have endeavored to give some idea of this out-of-the-world fortress and its 
surroundings. Strangers landing here for a few hours, no doubt, may indulge 
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in rhapsodies about its beauty, its few cocoanut trees, just like those in pictures 
that adorn little missionary tracts, its apocryphal banana trees, its luxuriant 
grass and evergreen foliage ; but perhaps if they were doomed to a three years’ 
residence on this barren, broiling, coral island, their ideas would be considerably 


modified, and a good deal of the rosy tinting bleached out of their pictures. 
A. O’D. 








VENETIAN CARNIVAL. 


HERE are no horses or children in Venice—except in Carnival. 

‘¥ The traveller, if he will call tomemory his promcnade upon the Grand 
Piazza di San Marco, the favorite resort of Venetians, will doubtless remember 
that in its broad court is never heard the sound of hoof or rolling wheel, or the 
cheerful ring of childish laughter or noise of boyish games. ‘The idea of children 
does not occur to the stranger in this City of the Sea. The small specimens of 
humanity, which are so undemonstrative as to attract no attention, come into the 
world men and women, with faces sober beyond their years. Born without play- 
grounds, their natures cramped by a life in narrow, crooked passages, scarcely 
deserving the name of streets, constantly interrupted by steep bridges over sea 
channels, which are lined with solemn old palaces, between whose sombre walls 
the silent tides are ever marching on like the movements of fate—is it strange 
that men should, from their earliest infancy, be affected by the sober impress of 
such surroundings? It is strictly true that there are no children in Venice 
except at Carnival ! and then childishness is a mask only, put on for the festivities 
of the occasion. Any night during Carnival may be seen scores and sometimes 
hundreds of these /a/f?/, or child-faces, in laughing, highly-colored Aapier 
maché, tied over the visages of Venetian children of all ages and sizes, of both 
sexes, disporting themselves for once upon the Piazza, or chasing each other 
down the narrow cad/7, or scampering about the larger capi, calling to 
each other with eager childish voices—their movements as unnatural as unusual 
—having more the air of old people in their second childhood than that suited to 
their years. And then when, during the last days of Carnival, a few horses are 
by special permission allowed, with a guard at each bit, to be ridden along the 
Riva degli Schiavoni and through the Grand Piazza, we can hardly believe our 
identity, and feel quite as if our sacred shrine had been polluted by the presence 
of unclean beasts. 

Another Carnival in Venice is finished, and its gay pageantry gives way to the 
realities of every-day work. Ordinary hunger knocks loudly at the door of many 
a house whose inmates have pawned their last available article at the “ Monta di 
Pieta,” to enable them to join in the celebration of their old /¢s/a—a festival 
more renowned in the olden time than that of any other country in the Christian 
or heathen world. In the great fabrics of beads on the island of Murano, down 
the Lagune, large orders from England and America had long remained unfilled, 
because the bead stringers will not work during Carnival, preferring to beg for 
their daily bread—and at night, having procured a cast-off mask and decked 
themselves with gay bits of cloth or paper, as they are best able, or often in 
coats made of husks or sea-shells, or oftener still simply dressed in a white or 
colored shirt over white cotton pants, they appear in the streets to join in the 
sport. While many of the maskers are thus poor and poorly clad, this is not 
the rule, as the very poor people more generally content themselves with 
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huddling around the base of the Campanile and the brenze pedestals of the flag- 
staves, or under the corridors of St. Mark and the Ducal palace, from whence 
they are able to obtain a good view of the brilliant scene, while their more 
fortunate neighbors whirl through mazy dances under the lights of the illuminated 
Piazza, or go trooping up and down its pavements, marching in and out of the 
numerous cafés, saluting whoever they meet with their peculiar voices in high 
Carnival key. 

Carnival came back to Venice last year in all its glory. Under the rule of 
the hated Austrian its ancient splendor had departed, for the Venetians would 
not be gay until they were free. But now in its gay festivities they welcomed 
their “Soldier King,” féted their loved Garibaldi, celebrated their liberties under 
a constitutional government, and their freedom from a hated tyrant. And again | 
this year, with renewed enthusiasm, they welcomed King Carnival, and laughed 
in the face of poverty and hunger—with buoyant hopes and warm hearts looking 
forward to the day of prosperity, which must surely come back to Venice under 
the new régime. And although suffering from privations which would drive 
Englishmen into mobs and Frenchmen to revolution, the patient, light-hearted 
Venetian quietly submits to his present circumstances, and lives in hope, on 
two pence a day when necessary, and enjoys his Carnival better than an Anglo- 
Saxon would on an allowance of two shillings for his daily food. 

To give an idea of the two months of Carnival would require a volume 
instead of this brief article, and to describe fully to the reader who has never 
participated in an Italian carnival, in what such a holiday consists, would be 
impossible—it furnishes an occasion for the pent-up spirits of a whole year to 
find vent in out-door amusements and in-door gayeties. Masking in the streets, 
dancing and feasting in private houses, grand balls in the palaces of the nobility, 
and splendid receptions at the official residences. 

The Russians make Venice their favorite winter resort. Many of the highest 
nobility, princesses, members of the Emperor’s staff, and private persons of 
great wealth, spend their winters here, not only to enjoy the milder climate, but 
also to mingle in the revels of the long Carnival season. Their presence at the 
balls, with their proverbial wealth of diamonds and elegant attire, adds conspicu- 
ously to the brilliancy of those social reunions. Probably some of the most 
elegant toilets to be seen are exhibited on these occasions. The old Venetian 
families themselves are not easily outdone in the matter of dress, while the 
accumulated gems of centuries, in their family treasuries, enable them to vie 
with their rich guests from Russia in magnificent decorations, at times rendering 
the sa/ons brilliant beyond description, dazzling the eye with reflected light from 
innumerable facets of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and precious stones of every 
description, tastefully interwoven in the head-dress, worn upon the bust and 
arms, and often in the trimmings and loopings of the skirt; while velvets, 
brocades, point lace, and all kinds of beautiful fabrics make the costly foundation 
of their elegant costumes. At such gatherings appear representatives of the 
noblest old Venetian families, among whom are many names familiar to the 
reader of history. 

To speak of the more public demonstrations of the Carnival in Venice, we may 
mention some of the occurrences of the last days of the season. In the Grand 
Piazza the Carnival Association erected a very handsome stage, decorated in the 
best taste, with a great variety of masks, figures, and emblems of the season, 
and draped the whole with a fine display of flags, hangings and banners. From 
a high shaft in the centre, wires were stretched, upon which Chinese and fancy 
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lanterns were suspended, in the national colors, every device imaginable being 
adopted to render the structure attractive and gay. 

The platform of the stage was built upon a solid foundation, and covered 
with a floor of sufficient area to accommodate one thousand persons, or for two 
hundred dancers. At times the stage was entirely covered with maskers in 
every variety of costume conceivable, and many not conceivable by any other 
imagination than the fertile brain of the Italian under the full inspiration of this 
bewildering and exciting pageant. Imagine, on a quiet night in Venice, the 
Piazza brilliantly lighted up like a grand saloon, and filled with crowds of every 
nationality, interspersed with gay maskers of both sexes, the great central stage 
flooded with colored light from hundreds of vari-colored lanterns, under whose 
rays a hundred couples of gayly-decked maskers are whirling in the giddy dance 
to the exciting strains of music. Imagine the surging crowd full of excitement 
and fun, flowing in great human waves between the long lines of beautiful archi- 
tecture which enclose the Piazza on either side; at one end the old and new 
Procuritie united by the palace of Napoleon, while opposite rises that gem of 
be iuty, the facade of St. Mark, presenting a double attraction in the gorgeous 
mosaics which reflect the radiant light of the illumination. Night after night the 
gay crowds, in holiday costume, congregate in this great Carnival centre, filling 
the pavements and corridors and crowding the beautiful cafés which flank the 
grand promenade on both sides. 

Saturday nights are specially devoted to the “ Ridotto ”—the ancient hall of 
the Venetian maskers. At midnight the better class of those in masks leave 
the Piazza and resort thither, where a more select assembly witness or participate 
in the dancing and promenading, until daylight warns them to flee from a 
detection from which the more kindly gaslight screens them. Each Saturday 
night, as the Carnival advances, the admission fee to the “* Ridotto ” is increased, 
until finally, on the last evening, the tickets can only be afforded by the wealthy, 
and then it is that the nobility and higher classes visit this bacchanalian chamber. 
On such an occasion one witnesses a scene akin to those imagined of the ancient 
Carnival times. The most gorgeous attire is worn by both the maskers and the 
spectators, and rare gems are profusely displayed in the masks and upon the 
dresses of the ladies, which, in these brilliantly illuminated apartments, combine to 
produce a peculiarly beautiful effect, and carry one back to the bright days of 
the old Republic, when, from the Doge to the meanest /facchinz, every class 
joined freely in their favorite holiday, and the “ Ridotto” was made the resort 
of the noble and wealthy incogniti. 

A most interesting part of the out-of-door celebration of Carnival last year was 
witnessed on one of the days during the last week of the season, while Admiral 
Farragut was in Venice, in which the Admiral took peculiar delight, as it appeared 
upon his native element—the water. Soon after mid-day an immense flotilla of 
gondolas and galleys began to assemble on the Lagune, in front of the Molo, 
and about two o’clock moved in a body up the Grand Canal, enlivened by the 
multiform devices with which the different maskers upon the barges and galleys 
distinguished themselves ; the gay colors of the floating flags, the bright cos- 
tume of the gondoliers, fine bands of music, and the still more attractive array 
of beautiful women, all flooded by the brilliant sunshine, presented a sight 
worthy the pencil of the cleverest artist. All along the canal the palaces and 
buildings were decked with flags and colored draperies. The national colors of 
Italy and America waved in friendly proximity over the U. S. Consulate, and 
were festooned from its windows, much to the satisfaction of the Venetians, who 
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have an especial admiration for the new Republic over the sea. Admiral Farra- 
gut on this afternoon was the guest of that highly-accomplished and intelligent 
lady, the Princess of Montenero, the balconies of whose palace were filled by 
many of the nobility of Venice, assembled to pay respect to the great naval 
officer of the present generation, recognizing in him those qualities which make 
a hero. The simple, unostentatious bearing of the Admiral was a surprise to 
them, and when his staff officers insisted upon serving the ladies present to tea, 
instead of allowing the servants to perform their usual service, the polite Italians 
acknowledged that their etiquette was completely eclipsed by this hearty polite- 
ness of their guests from the Western World. 

The last day of Carnival finally came, as the finale must come to every seas 
son of relaxation and pleasure. During the afternoon a grand procession of 
maskers was formed at the gardens of Napoleon I., and, accompanied by an 
immense concourse of people, they proceeded along the Riva, through the Piaz- 
zetta, into the Grand Piazza, carrying in their midst King Carnival, upon a 
splendid palanquin, borne on the shoulders of twenty masked attendants. The 
corridors and balconies of the Ducal and Royal palaces, and every lookout in and 
upon the Cathedral and Procuritie were crowded with spectators ; while the pave- 
ments were filled with crowds of people, all anxious to witness the passing mas- 
querade, made up of a great diversity of characters and representations, whose 
peculiar and appropriate signification is easily recognized in Venice, but would 
be a senseless jargon to the reader. On they came, in companies, in squads, 
or singly, guided and controlled by the caprice of the moment. Such an array 
of unheard-of caricature and personification as can scarcely be imagined ; 
troops of infernals; troops of sprites; troops of outlandish creatures with 
heads of bears, hogs, wolves, and bulls ; hunchbacks and deformities—some 
unnaturally large, others unnaturally tall or crooked, hideously gaunt or savage ; 
still others elegantly and artistically attired in expensive masks and vestments, 
bespeaking their position among the higher classes. There were bands of un- 
earthly music, stro!ling minstrels, and fine musicians in mask; female figures 
in male attire, and vice versa; here a plump damsel in tights, there a gaunt, 
bony gondolier in long skirts and enormous bonnet, with trimmings indescrib- 
able. It should be remarked, in passing, that no insult is ever allowed or 
offered to any incognito, a requisition strongly supported by numerous police 
constantly upon the ground, who ensure perfect immunity to any and every 
participant. Then. came caricatures of the Italian ministry and Napoleon, 
which were cheered generally by men of every opinion. The latter was repre- 
sented as a very pompous and officious Frenchman, with an immense nose and 


eye-glasses, peering into every one’s business and making himself generally 


conspicuous. The ministry were represented by different styles of masks, de- 
picting plainly their peculiarities. One of them, supposed to be the Prime Min- 
ister, carried a banner, upon which were portrayed representations from the 
animal kingdom of the individual characteristics of the different members of 
his cabinet ; as, for instance, a crab with his backward movements, clearly indi- 
cating a nature averse to progress; another representing a snail, proverbially 
slow in Italy as elsewhere ; still others in the form of the head of an ass anda 
bull; another a serpent, etc. Upon the backs of the different members of the 
masked ministry were large lettered handbills, giving information of their par- 
ticular avocations ; as, for example, the Minister of Finance bore an advertise- 
ment of his paper factory, capable of filling unlimited orders in his line, allud- 
ing, of course, to the issue of “legal tenders,” involving a question now quite 
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as perplexing here as our own irredeemables, and one which is the source of 
great annoyance and complaint in Italy. No troupe of maskers attracted more 
attention than the “ Travellers,” representing the oddities and idiosyncrasies of 
every nationality, as brought out by the incidents of travel. The most conspic- 
uous and the most amusing, perhaps because oftenest seen, were John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan. The former is the butt of every one on the Continent, and 
justly celebrated for his innocence and gullibility. 

The gayeties of the afternoon closed with a dance upon the decorated plat- 
form in the Piazza, much to the satisfaction of both the spectators and the 
maskers. For the night of this last day of Carnival was reserved the crowning 
glory of the whole season. The early hours of the evening were more brilliant 
than any of the previous illuminations. The gayly-lighted sa/on of the Grand 
Piazza was crowded with foreigners and natives, congregated to witness the 
closing scenes of this festival, The choicest music was given, in turn, by two 
excellent military bands, to whose inspiriting notes the maskers danced and the 
crowd promenaded in dense battalions. At intervals of a few minutes, beauti- 
fully-colored balloons were sent up from the platform, gracefully moving sky- 
ward, bearing their brilliant lights, which gradually grew smaller and smaller in 
the distance, until they appeared like moving stars in the heavens. Finally, at 
eleven o'clock, distant sounds of music from down the Molo attracted the peo- 
ple in that direction. The crowd was met on the Piazzetta by the advance guard 
of a procession of maskers, which, in point of numbers and variety of costume, 
far surpassed that which had come up the same way during the day. Indeed, it 
was superior, in every particular which constitutes the attraction of a carnival 
ceremony, to all previous displays. This time the combined maskers of the 
whole city formed a guard to King Carnival; but now he was not the joyous, 
fun-dispensing monarch of the preceding pageant. On the contrary, like a 
worn-out courtier, his pallid cheek and blanched hair betokened exhausted pow- 
ers, and personified the blighting influence of a life wholly devoted to pleasure. 
The tall, gaunt figure swayed in unsteady motion as he was borne along upon 
the same palanquin, now lighted grimly by tall Turkish galley lanterns, and car- 
ried by the masked attendants, as during the day. The long, white hair of the 
grim figure, in dishevelled locks, streamed in the night wind around the wasted 
neck and over the pallid face. There stood the sovereign of a long holiday, 
upon his richly-decked car, which had suddenly become changed from a throne 
to an execution-block and a bier. Now King Carnival was dressed in the white 
robes of death, his hands pinioned at his breast. Slowly and solemnly the 
bearers marched along, attended by an immense concourse of masked attend- 
ants, bearing upon long staves Chinese lanterns of every form and shade imagi- 
nable, while at intervals the procession was enveloped in soft, floating clouds of 
color, yet of ghastly hue, arising from the cups of Bengal lights, which were 
kept burning during the whole march. Bands of music led the cavalcade of 
maskers, playing alternately solemn and lively airs, while the discords and jar- 
gon of the improvised music, upon all manner of antiquated instruments, lent a 
peculiar and harmonizing effect to the occasion, which was increased by the nu- 
merous companies of maskers, old and young, representing the spirits of dark- 
ness, robed in costumes of ficry red, trimmed with black, wearing upon their 
heads long black horns, to which were attached innumerable tiny bells. Other 
hideous-looking figures, with trumpets and horns, united to add much to the 
unearthly nature of the solemn march, which was not a little increased in effect 
when the sudden gusts of wind from seaward came whirling along up the Pi- 
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azza, nearly extinguishing the gas-jets, and causing them to burn flaringly a 
deep blue flame for a moment, to be followed by a blinding effulgence of light 
as the wind lulled again. 

The procession, after a long march, finally turned again toward the Molo, 
and there, between the two great granite columns upon which stand the patron 
saints of Venice, upon the spot where were executed the State criminals of the 
old Republic, rested King Carnival, at the close of his career, under sentence of 
death by fire. The doleful strains of the Dead March broke solemaly 
upon the cold night air; and, as the bearers and attendants set down 
the palanquin and slowly withdrew from it, one by one the numerous 
light paper lanterns carried by the maskers took fire, and, flashing up 
for a moment, went out in darkness, until, with such reality and weird 
pathos was this tragedy enacted, that the chill wind blowing from seaward 
amid the gloom and shadows, seemed to carry the dying notes of the dread 
music through one’s very soul. As the great clock of St. Mark was striking 
the midnight hour, the band ceased playing, and scarcely a sound was heard in 
all that immense crowd. A moment of silence and darkness intervened, and 
then a small light was seen to issue from one corner of the high palanquin, which 
soon broke into a vari-colored blaze of different hues, according to the various 
hidden compounds ignited; then a rocket shot up from the same framework, 
and Roman candles threw out their soft, beautiful balls of fire, while fiery 
serpents sprang out in every direction from the same hidden source, whence 
issued every variety of pyrotechnic fires. The flames now spread to every part 
of the palanquin, igniting fiery wheels, circles, and all manner of figures, giving 
to many of them an automatic movement quite magical in appearance. The 
fire now surged in waves over the bier and around the ghastly figure of the 
doomed monarch, who stood immovable amid his dissolving glory—his very 
throne proving, like many another, to be a mine of destructive elements to its 
possessor. Finally the discharge of rockets became so rapid and so noisy, as 
they leaped into the dark vault overhead with startling screeches and long trails 
of fire, that the crowd who had been so attracted by the milder discharges 
of fireworks at the beginning of the exhibition, became terrified, swayed 
back, very willing to retreat from so close a proximity to what appeared 
to be, as it was in fact, an infernal machine. The flames now reached the 
sacred person of the fated King, and climbing up his gaunt limbs, ignited 
innumerable fireworks concealed in his legs and body, wrapping his pale 
visage in a blaze, and communicating with his combustible brain, caused 
the whole figure to burst into a thousand fragments with a deafening explosion, 
ending in a brilliant coruscation of light in the national colors. Thus 
died King Carnival, amid one of the finest and most wonderful automatic pyro- 
technical displays imaginable. 

So it continues for weeks, made up of long days without nights—for in Venice, 
in Carnival time, it is morning until dusk, and then begins the evening, which 
closes only with the dawn of a new day, until, finally, the sun rises upon the 
season of Lent, and with its first light all the gay crowd, still in masquerade cos- 
tume, repair to their churches, where the good priest, lenient of their sins and 
follies, sprinkles ashes on their bent brows, and reminds them that they are 
mortal—that they are of the earth, earthy—he speaks to them of the fleeting 
pleasures and transient nature of this life, and admonishes them to prepare to 
die—thus Carnival ends and Lent begins. 
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RECOMMENDING TO PUBLIC OFFICE. 

A GRACELESS fellow in nominal charge of 
a certain well-known charity was found, some 
time since, to be in the habit of pocketing 
its entire annual State endowment, and let- 
ting the beneficiaries shift for themselves ; 
he was exposed by a member of the Legis- 
lature, and held up te shame and contempt 
by the public prints. So stinging was the 
sarcasm of one journal that the wretch 
turned on his gibbet to defend himself; and 
this he did by displaying testimonials to his 
moral worth, high character, fitness for the 
trust, and so forth, signed, among others, 
by the editor of that very paper—upon which 
testimonials he had been appointed to his 
place. And what did the editor rejoin? 
That he knew nothing of the man, nor ever 
remembered to have seen or heard of hin— 
though, he added, very probably he Aad 
recommended him, as he was pestered with 
such applications, and that was the shortest 
way to get rid of them! It is said the 
scamp is now playing his pranks under an 
alias, endorsed by fresh testimony to his 
high moral tone from other distinguished 
public men, 

You say, perhaps, “ this was certainly an 
extraordinary case.” On the contrary, it is 
the ordinary case, in politics if not in philan- 
thropy ; though, happily, not all appointees, 
in the beaten way of recommendation, turn 
out to be such misbegotten knaves. It is 
remarkable that, though we are all wordily 
satirical on “ office-seeking,” we usually act 
as if this were an extremely laudable pursuit. 
Surely it is a notable trait in humanity, this 
willingness to sacrifice abstract theory to 
a neighbor’s good—for, as an indisputable 
fact, few of us Aave enough of the Roman in 
us to decline recommending a friend to po- 
litical preferment; on the contrary, we 
habitually recommend people without the 
slightest notion whether they are fit, or the 
slightest anxiety whether they are or not. 
Some of us go as far as to recommend per- 
sonal friends who are, unquestionably, sot 
fit; and, in short, the custom of universal 
recommendation to public office is matter 
of common knowledge. 

How far, therefore, this custom is defen- 
sible, either on moral or patriotic grounds, 


WOOD. 


and how far it befits the good citizen, be- 
comes a problem in- political ethics. Many 
people make a kind of merit of it, claiming 
to you that they sign all applications for 
office “on general ” though 
what principles, general or special, exact 
such heroic unselfishness, so painful a sac- 
rifice of one’s natural instinct for discrimina- 
tion, is past discovery. An able journal 
lately said : 


principles ; 


The President may as well understand at first, 
what he will very soon learn, that applications for 
office backed up by a great array of names of “ promi- 
nent and influential” citizens, are simply shams— 
not worth the paper they are written on, and entitled 
to the least possible influence. Nine men out of 
ten, to whom these papers are presented, sign them 
simply because it is easier to sign than to explain 
why they can’t. 
rule to sign every paper of the kind they are asked to 
sign. We can name adozen men, Republicans, in 
this city, whose names General Grant may rely on 
seeing npon every application for office that is made 
from this city, as well as upon very many made from 
other quarters. It is the most common thing in the 
world for men to “recommend” for responsible 
places persons of whom they know absolutely noth- 


There are many men who make it a 


ing whatever. 

Every word of this is true, but not more 
true than shameful. What is it that puts 
political recommendations of capacity and 
fidelity on a different footing from business 
guarantees of credit? Were the latter as 
loosely flung about, given “simply because 
it is easier for men to do so than to explain 
why they don’t ;” were it the “ commonest 
thing in the world” for merchants to push 
forward unknown adventurers, trade would 
be wrecked, because the very pillars of trade, 
confidence and credit, would crumble. And 
if, sometimes, this happens in government ; 
if our civil service becomes rotten to the 
core; if thieving and perjury invade high 
places and low; if office-seeking and office- 
giving turn out to be mere partisan traffic ; 
if the treachery of its servants brings the 
country to the brink of ruin, whom have 
“universal recommenders” to denounce 
but themselves ? 

The safest standard of public duty is the 
acknowledged standard of private duty. 
Spartans went further, putting the State 
above all, and holding a short-coming to- 
ward that to be the worst of crimes, Let 
us, however, simply set national and per- 
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sonal obligation side by side, and this ques- 
tion will give us no trouble ; the degrada- 
tion to which the civil service has come will 
suggest its remedy. But, somehow, most 
men scruple less to wrong the nation than a 
neighbor; for, by a strange logic, some 
people regard the corporate or collective 
character of an obligation—whether pecu- 
niary or other—as a sufficient excuse for 
avoiding it—as if its force were in inverse 
ratio to the number of people to whom it is 
made. Just as the fact that “a corporation 
has no soul” sometimes covers the plun- 
dering of a corporation’s purse (for it usually 
has a focket, at least), so the great corpora- 
tion of the nation is supposed to have no 
feelings to hurt, and only such rights as its 
own vigilance can protect. It is an “ eye- 
service” that we render it in many and 
many a matter ; and so, in fine, it naturally 
turns out that the logic by which a man 
justifies himself in dodging his other duties 
(taxes, juries, or what not) comes in play to 
justify this wrong of which we speak. 
“Everybody,” we are told, for example, 
“knows that oftice 
amounts to nothing, and hence it becomes a 
mere farm; ” but why, then, is it a matter 
of so much import? If everybody “knew” 
this, nobody would take pains to gather a 
yard of signatures to his petition for office— 
bobs to steady his kite. Or, again, “if 
Government is stupid enough to attach 
weight to these signatures, government 
deserves to be made a fool of.” But is not 
this a shabby confession for a man to make 
regarding his own word? However, it is 
not worth while to waste argument regarding 
the fine *‘ principles ” on which men sacrifice 
fidelity to ease and country to self. Enough 
to add that such of us as design to reform 
our bad habits in this particular must begin 
betimes ; for what with Grant in the Presi- 
dency and Civil Service in Congress, we 
shall soon be beyond the chance to display 
our virtue. 


recommendation to 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


I TAKE it for granted that one never 
needs an excuse, real or pretended, for a 
rambling talk about novels. We tire of the 
real world sooner (if at all) than of the 
world of imaginative books. Even the 
“Saturday Review,” representing refined 
cynicism, eagerly plunges into the mock 
universe of fiction, weeping for Hecuba, if 
need be, with never a thought of how un- 
reasonable any interest in unreality is. But 
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it has always been true that the greatest and 
smallest, the wisest and simplest of us yield 
to the spell of romance ; and surely experi- 
ence shows that we need not lose that speli 
with years. Lord Thurlow was old when 
he took to novel reading, and lamented his 
lost opportunities ; Johnson’s vast learning 
never dulled the edge of his appetite for fic- 
tion; Stewart says his delight in it was as 
keen in old age as in boyhood. 

The novel is to our time what the drama 
was to the morning of English literature, 
and rivals it in greatness, favor, and power. 
Broad minds and deep hearts are using it; 
and, if we look for a Shakespeare in our 
day, or one nearest akin to Shakespeare, to 
Marlow, “ of the mighty line,” to Racine, to 
Corneille, to Ben Jonson, to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to Moliére, to Massinger, we must 
search the field of romance, and find him in 
a Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Reade, Balzac, George Eliot, George Sand. 
When genius first made prose fiction a ve- 
hicle, gracious critics apologized for the 
humble conveyance, and protested that, as 
it proves a man no less a dunce to sing of 
gods in an epic, or to essay the story of man- 
kind in a hundred folios, so it does not dis- 
prove him a great artist that he depicts do- 
mestic scenes, and deals with every-day life. 
Now-a-days we preface criticism with no 
such kindly deprecation. Prose fiction pub- 
licly wears the cast mantle of the lordly 
drama, and wears it well. 

Not only born story-tellers, but thinkers 
and teachers, use the novel as an instrument, 
who, but for its popularity, would never 
have seized it to strike at abuse, preach re- 
form, and teach things pure, lovely, and of 
good report. We need not go beyond liv- 
ing American novelists for examples. It 
was the matchless leverage-power of the 
novel that gave us “ Uncie Tom’s Cabin ;” 
and, but for this, probably, Mr. Beech- 
er would have stuck to his sermons, Dr. 
Holmes to his essays and poems, and Miss 
Dickinson to her lectures and speeches, 
They and many others felt that 

—— Truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

Probably nobody ever read through the 
“Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin” except the 
writer and proof-reader ; but who has not 
read “ Uncle Tom” itself? The Chinese 
and Arabs are very likely reading it to-day. 

There is a surfeit of pretence regarding 
the “moral uses” of the stage. The novel 
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has vindicated its claim more fully than the 
drama ever did or could (though there are 
such closet-dramas as “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde ”), to educate the world in entertaining 
it. “You told me,” wrote Dr. Johnson to 
Mrs. Thrale, “that your daughter loved 
metaphysics more than romances. Her 
choice is certainly laudable, as it is uncom- 
mon; but I would have her like what is 
good in both,” 

We have likened the novel to the old 
drama; and there are indiscriminating as- 
sailers of both—of good novels and bad 
novels, good plays and bad. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Rev. Dr. Todd (also the antago- 
nist of Gail Hamilton, I believe), tells the 
young, in his “ Student’s Manual,” that he 
has read Scott, Bulwer, and Cooper, and 
“the only good which he is censcious of 
ever having received from them is a deep 
impression that men who possess talents of 
such compass and power, and so perverted 
in their application, must meet the day of 
judgment under a responsibility which 
would be cheaply removed by the price of 
a world.” And, as to poor Sir Walter, 
he adds, in particular: ‘ While I have cor.- 
fessed that I have read him—read him en- 
tire [ah! most people do, O, worthy Doctor] 
—in order to show that I speak from expe- 
rience, I cannot but say that it would give 
me the keenest pain to believe that my ex- 
ample would be quoted, small as is its in- 
fluence, after I am in the grave, without this 
solemn protest accompanying it.” A brother 
clergyman, the author of a popular “ Young 
Man’s Friend,” writes in this vein: “ Look 
at Bulwer and Alexander Dumas! What 
powers of mind! what vast capacity for la- 
bor ! what unwearied perseverance in cater- 
ing to the public taste ! and all perverted—all 
used to debase man, and sink him to a level 
with the brutes.’ And I suppose it would 
be easy to find similar language (though this 
rhetoric is pretty strong) in most of the 
“ Guides ” and “ Manuals ” for young people 
now extant, or likely to be for many years. 

On the other hand, the Rev. Mr. Beecher 
has eloquently defended prose fiction before 
an immeasurably larger (but, unhappily, al- 
ready “ perverted’) audience than his col- 
leagues command by their treatises, in a 
“Ledger” article. Zhey may reply that 


this was done after he had written his own 
“Norwood,” and hence was not disinter- 
ested; but he could safely rejoin to both 
that the one cou/d¢ not write imaginative fic- 
tion, and hence, on that charitable standard, 
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is himself not “ disinterested ;” and that 
the other Aas written juvenile fiction, though 
of a sort, to be sure, not leading to serious 
competition with Bulwer and Dumas. 

But it is a common fault with narrow 
men to be severe on every intellectual pur- 
suit to which they take umbrage, or whereof 
they are not capable. As in the case of the 
stage there is some letting down of the bars 
to “school exhibitions ;” and just as harm- 
less doses of the drama are served out in 
tableaux and private theatricals, so even the 
revilers of novels do not usually object to 
stufid fictions, be they never so fictitious ; 
or to such as deceitfully claim to be “ histor- 
ical,” as being “founded on fact ;” or toa 
thin layer of fiction in an indigestibly thick 
crust of set morals; or, in general, to such 
novels as demoralize the intellect, if they 
do not the heart. Our stern ancestry were 
more consistent, who not only eschewed 
pure fiction, but even on poetic looked 
askance ; and yet even “ey did not, it 
should seem, denounce Bunyan, though they 
did Defoe, 

3ut the modern novel points to its own 
record for its vindication ; and that, not only 
by some specific service done to Yorkshire 
Schools, or Poor Laws, or Beadles, or Cir- 
cumlocution Offices, or some reform of abuse 
in high places and low, in England, France, 
or America, but in a vastly larger way, by 
its general lessons of morality, its diffused 
intelligence, its inspirations, its suggestions, 
its models laid down to copy, its pitfalls 
pointed out to avoid. ‘ Why should histo- 
rians take precedence of us,” said Thacke- 
ray, in 1849, in claiming that the novelists’ 
calling ought to rank with “ the very great- 
est” literary occupation. ‘ Our personages 
are as real as theirs. For instance, I main- 
tain that our friends, Parson Adams and Dr. 
Primrose, are characters as authentic as Dr. 
Sacheverell or Dr. Warburton, or any rev- 
erend personage of their times. Gil Blas 
is quite as real and as good a man as the 
Duke of Lerma, and, I believe, a great deal 
more so.” And, in the same vein, many 
years later, speaking at a Royal Literary 
Fund dinner, he said, “‘ Long after the pres- 
ent generation is dead—of readers and of 
authors of books—there must be kindness 
and generosity, and folly and fidelity, and 
love and heroism and humbug in the world ; 
and, as long as they last, my successors, or 
the successors of the novelists who come 
long after us, will have plenty to do, and 
plenty of subjects to write upon.” 
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I am not sure but the reverend doctor 
may regard it as an additional proof of 
perverse judgment if I own that the in- 
stinctive eagerness with which women have 
sought the field of prose fiction, and the 
wonderful (one day we shall say match- 
Zess) skill wherewith they have tilled it, 
bringing forth fruit in both of its depart- 
ments, #. ¢., those of the novel and the ro- 
mance, strike me as signs of its nobility, 
utility, and high destiny. The English act- 
ing drama (save for a few rare exceptions 
like Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, and Mrs. 
Inchbald) never offered an incentive, it 
should seem, to women ; even English poe- 
try, despite the great names, in our day, of 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. He- 
mans, Mrs. Norton; of L. E. L., George 
Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Christina Rosetti, 
and of our own American poets, shows but 
few, if any, higher flights of womanly genius, 
and incomparably less fecundity of genius 
and art than this realm of prose fiction. 
Were it not rather a weak point to mention 
Aphra Behn and Mrs. Manley, one might 
declare that women zzvented the English 
novel; but at any rate, they were swift to 
adopt it ; insomuch that, with that gallantry 
which always distinguished our ancestry 
(and some of our moderns) when discussing 
the mental possibilities of woman, the elder 
novelists were wont to satirize their feminine 
compeers—though there is less of this form 
of witticism heard to-day. Everybody re- 
members Tim Cropdale, in “ Humphry 
Clinker,” who had “ made shift to live many 
years by writing novels, at the rate of five 
pounds a volume ; dz,” adds Smollett sat- 
irically, “that branch of business is now en- 
grossed by female authors, who publish 
merely for the propagation of virtue, with 
so much ease, and spirit, and delicacy, and 
knowledge of the human heart, that the 
reader is not only enchanted by their genius, 
but reformed by their morality.” 

“The Expedition of Humphry Clinker” 
was published in 1771; so that a hundred 
years ago, it seems, “ this branch of business” 
was “‘ engrossed by female authors,” or suffi- 
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ciently so to be made the butt of satiric 
shafts. Take the names of Miss Reeve, to 
whose “good sense, pure morality, and 
competent command of those qualities 
which constitute a good romance,” Sir 
Walter Scott bears witness ; Mrs. Radcliffe, 
with her famous and powerful “ Romance 
of the Forest” and “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho;” Mrs. Inchbald, novelist as well as 
dramatist ; Mrs. Opie; Miss Burney, over 
whose “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia,” our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers hung 
in breathless interest; Miss Porter, of 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw” and “Scottish 
Chiefs "—not to speak of the other contem- 
poraneous Miss Porter, whose works fill 
fifty volumes ; the two Misses Lee, of the 
“Canterbury Tales ”—and, by the way, there 
were two sisters Burney, novelists ; so that 
with these two, and the two sisters Lee, also 
novelists ; and the two sisters Porter, alse 
novelists ; and the three sisters Bronté, all 
novelists; and such other examples as he 
may gather, some writer may essay, if he 
likes, a curious generalization. Later, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen (of “ Pride and 
Prejudice”), Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gore, Mrs, 
Grey, Miss Pickering, Miss Martineau, and 
a score of others famous enough to be 
found in every good collection of British 
novelists. Later yet, we come upon a fresh 
galaxy of talent—Charlotte Bronté and her 
sisters, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Sewell, Grace 
Aguilar, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Marsh, and 
many others—till, joining the still busy nov- 
elists of to-day, we reach George Eliot, Miss 
Yonge, Mrs. Edwards, Miss Mulock, Miss 
Thackeray, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Wood, Miss 
A. B. Edwards, Annie Thomas, and so many 
of their illustrious sisterhood. In France 
and Germany, the same success of woman 
in prose fiction is seen, while in America the 
chief living novelists are women. To oth- 
ers we may now leave the comment and the 
appropriate discourse on those mental qual- 
ities which contribute to woman’s triumph 
in this calling, and which have drawn the 
sting from Smollett’s sneer. 
PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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LUCY LARCOM’S POEMS, 


A Goon deal of rather resonant rhyme has 
rolled out of New England, which, beautiful 
and noble as it may be, is yet more an echo 
of the Old World than a voice of the New, 
and might as well have been written in New 
Zealand for all the relation it bears to its 
mother-soil. A notable exception to this 
generality is the little volume of Lucy Lar- 
com’s poems—poems which are the genuine 
songs of the russet-tinted and rugged land ; 
whose religious side is the old New England 
doctrines, softened by the clearer insight and 
tenderer spirit of modern theology ; and their 
scenery the snow-capped hills, the apple- 
blossoms and violets, and the wild sea-coast 
whence they came. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to recall any lines which have en- 
tered more strikingly into the life of the 
storm-beaten coast than those of “ Poor 
Lone Hannah.” 

That ballad is as pure a production of the 
portion of the country from which it pro- 
ceeds as are the lichens and the pine trees 
there. Its very metre is chosen for, or has 
framed itself artistically to the tale; there 
is something rude about it, like the people, 
and it has in it the stitch of the sewing, the 
short ripple of the wave, while it embalms, 
more imperishably than amber, the romance 
of the venturesome 
countless coves of 


and pathos in the life 
sea-faring race of the 
Cape Ann—a region as picturesque and pe- 
culiar as one can find upon a summer’s day, 
abounding in a sort of freakish and unearthly 
beauty, as if it were enchanted rather than 
created. 

Long after “Poor Lone Hannah” had 
brought the tears into a thousand eyes, the 
writer published a sort of antiphon to it in 
the song of “Skipper Ben”—a more beau- 
tiful measure ; one that told, in its freer 
movement, less of the rocks and more of 
the sea, but not more pathetic or lovely than 
the first. It was like having later news 
from some dear and unforgotten place : 

Sailing away ! 
Losing the breath of the shores in May, 
Dropping down from the beautiful bay, 
Over the sea-slope vast and grey ! 
And the skipper’s eyes with a mist are blind. 


How they went down 
Never was known in the still old town. 
Nobody guessed how the fisherman brown, 
With the look of despair that was half a frown, 
Faced his fate in the furious night ; 
Faced the mad billows with hunger white, 
Just within hail of the beacon-light 
That shone on a woman sweet and trim, 
Waiting for him. 
Beverly bells, 
Ring to the tide as it ebbs and swells ! 
His was the anguish a moment tells— 
The passionate sorrow death quickly knells. 
But the wearing wash of a life-long woe 
Is left for the desolate heart to know, 
Whose tides with the dull years come and go, 
Till hope drifts dead to its stagnant brim, 
Thinking of him. 

Anything at once so simple and so afiect- 
ing as these two companion-pieces it would 
be hard to find in modern literature. 
Wrought with so light yet so sufficient a 
hand, they are of that perfect sort which 
will live as long as there are tears to shed, 
and only be forgotten with “ Burd Helen” 
and the “ Lament of Bothwell’s Bride.” 

All the poems of this little volume are, 
however, more emotional than sensuous, 
Their writer deals very slightly in scenic 
effect, and seems to value nature only for 
its spiritual interpretations. 

But apart from all the rest that may be 
said of them, the one particular quality of 
these verses, taken as a whole, is their de- 
votional nature. This will, doubtless, be 
something refreshing to many readers, in 
view of the luxurious Cecadence of the 
poetry of the last few years, or what is 
called its paganism—the lascivious splendor 
of Swinburne, the dreamy languor of Mor- 
ris, and the abandonment of Blackwood to 
the rehabilitation of the character of Judas 
Iscariot where, in a manner suggested by 
Ware and by Browning, and with a subject 
exhausted long since by Horne, a poet of 
no mean power expended himself, the other 
day, in light treatment of a history, con- 
cerning whose principal figure the least that 
can be said is, that after eighteen hundred 
years the civilized world is still worship- 
ping as a Divine Teacher. 

Whether or not this earth, as Bishop 
Blougram taught, is made to use while 
upon it and not as a place on which to get 
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ready for existence somewhere else, the 
writer of the volume under consideration 
already seems to live more than half in the 
life to come ; thither tend her thoughts and 
fancies, and thence flow her hopes and her 
delights. To her 
All things are beautiful 
Because of something lovelier than themselves, 
Which breathes within them, and will never die. 
Haunted —but not with any spectral gloom ; 
Earth is suffused, inhabited by heaven. 
This is the real utterance of the book, the 
one thing unsaid and needed ; for even were 
its pages composed wholly of poems of the 
power and the pathos of “The Rose En- 
throned” and “ Poor Lone Hannah,” its 
greatest value would still consist in this 
individual idea, hardly anywhere better 
rendered than here— 
The grace of the bending grasses, 
‘The flush of the dawn-lit sky, 
The scent that lingers and passes 
When the loitering wind goes by, 
Are gushes and hints of sweetness 
From the unseen deeps afar, 
The foam-edge of heaven’s completeness 
Swept outward through flower and star. 
By-and-by this thought is carried up to its 
apotheosis in passages of “ A White Sun- 


day,” much too long to quote, but where 
nature is treated as being as much redeemed 
as man, love watering the roots of garden 
and of forest, and the great sacrifice win- 
ning earth as well as heaven. 


Nature, in all its fulness, is the Lord’s. 


The wmaebie weed is sacred unto Him. 

Have we not groaned together, herbs and men, 

Struggling through stifling earth-weights unto light, 

Earnestly longing to be clothed upon 

With our high possibility of bloom ? 

And He, He is the Light, He is the Sun 

That draws us out of darkness, and transmutes 

‘The noisome earth-damp into heaven’s own breath, 

And shapes our matted roots, we know not how, 

Into fresh leaves and strong fruit-bearing stems, 

Yea, makes us stand, on some consummate day, 

Abloom in white transfiguration robes ! 
Here we find the old antagonism between 
matter and spirit—embodied in every creed 
since the world began, as the struggle be- 
tween good and evil—done away with in 
perfect reconciliation; and though it is 
indeed quite another thing from that philo- 
sophy which holds the material world to be 
merely an apparition evolved from deity, a 
thought of God’s—yet, tendin: to the same 
end, it is no less sublime, and is far more 
within the reach of general comprehension. 

In conclusion, it may be said of these 
verses that there is not one syllable to be 
found in them of that maudlin sentimental- 
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ity which sickens on the pages of so many 
poets, nor is there any trace of imitation of 
another. They are the songs of a singer, 
too careless of fame, it may be, but one who 
sings with a simple and natural upgushing, 
and to whom griefs and burdens are as much 
the gift of God as the contenting sense of 
that beauty with which he had clothed the 
universe, and who teaches us to sing after 
her— 
Earth is our little island home, 
And heaven the neighboring continent 


Whence winds to every inlet come 
With balmiest scent. 
From mountain slopes of breeze and balm 
What melodies arrest the oar ! 
What memories ripple through the calm— 
We'll keep near shore. 
Bu. ?.-S 

A GLANCE AT POETRY OF THE SEASON. 
THE past season (for there is a “ season” 
in literature, with its ebb and flood, well 
known to booksellers and book-buyers, 
and with its “ high tide” just in advance of 
the holidays) has been fruitful in poetry, 
from lowest to highest. Of English poems 
republished here, Robert Browning’s “ The 
Ring and the Book ” stands at the head—a 
work of unequal merit, and diffuse, as often 
befalls a blank verse story, full of Brown- 
ing’s genius at its maturity, rich in thought, 
experience, and emotion, riotously rich in 
verbal strength and copiousness of expres- 
sion, vivid, dramatic, picturesque in scenery, 
and stocked with myriad allusions to Italian 
life, literature, art, and story. It is the po- 
etic paraphrase of an old trial at law—a do- 
mestic tragedy—which supplies the staple 
of Browning’s plot. Further comment than 
this must be reserved to a fitting review. 
To the “Jason” and the “Earthly Para- 
dise ” of Morris, who at one bound has come 
to the foreground of living poets, ample jus- 
tice has been already done in THE GALAXY. 
The “ Rural Poems” of Barnes, the Burns 
of Dorsetshire, are a precious contribution 
to the poetic literature of the year. They 
are full of tenderness, of homely grace, of 
simple pathos ; the poetry of the home, the 
hearth, the heart, the field, the daily round 
of rustic life. They come to American 
readers in an exquisitely tasteful garb of 
print and illustration. A certain critic 
thinks, or fears, that the Dorsetshire clergy- 
man has lost strength and raciness by aban- 
doning the local dialect. We think other- 
wise—that he may have taken something 
from philology, but that he has given more 
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to poetry, which is universal, and cannot be 
barred by the bounds of a dialect. Here is 
an old verse (or as much of it as we can re- 
call) from a poem probably never reprinted 
in this country, and published years ago in 
England: 

There’s noo good o’ goold but to buy what ’ull meake 

Vor happiness here among men ; 

An’ who would give happiness up vor the seake 

O’ zome money to buy it agean. 

Vor ’t would seem to the eyes of a man that is wise 

Like money vor money, 

Or zellen one’s honey to buy zome’hat sweet. 
Surely it is not the dialect here which gives 
its beauty to the verse. 

Turning to the American poetry of the 
year, we find, first and foremost among its 
treasures, Lowell’s “ Under the Willows, and 
other Poems,” a long-looked-for and most 
charming collection of some of Lowell’s 
later poems, of which many are already fa- 
miliar to literature. When Lowell yields, 


now and then, to the’ pressure of his pub- 
lishers for “ poetry enough for another vol- 
ume,” it is a wonderful drag-net process 
that he, or, as often, they, go through— 
“soundings from the Atlantic,” in Holmes’s 
phrase ; pluckings from the “ Nation” or 
other papers, divings into portfolios, res- 


cues of waifs and estrays, of poems well-nigh 
gone to obscurity on odd scraps of paper, 
and literally saved “as brands from the 
burning ;” applications to acquaintances for 
brief poems written for friendship’s sake, 
and with no thought of publication (yet 
choicely cherished, never fear); and, in 
short, a general in-gathering from all quar- 
ters, and then, as the result, a volume as in- 
valuable as “Under the Willows.” Two 
volumes of late American poetry which may 
fitly be mentioned side by side with this, 
are Whittier’s “ Among the Hills, and other 
Poems ”—noble, pure, strong, thoughtful, 
beautiful, as becomes one who stands in the 
fore-front of American poesy—and Longfel- 
low’s “ New England Tragedies.” 

Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina” has already 
passed through we know not how many 
score of editions—a characteristic poem, 
which makes such shift as it can to supply 
genius by tact and mother-wit, and imagina- 
tion by homely sense, shrewd observation, 
much domestic pathos, good description, 
and an instinctive sympathy with the great 
audience which its popular author always 
addresses—in short, Timothy Titcomb in 
flowing verse. Mrs. Spofford, elsewhere, 
in this number of THe GALAxy, does full 
justice to the poems of Lucy Larcom. Next 
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we call attention to the “Saul, a Dramatic 
Poem,” of Mr. Heavysege. This is one of 
the most remarkable poems of the day, be- 
ing full of poetic talent of a very high, if not 
even of the highest order. It is as genuine 
a contribution to poetic literature, in many 
respects, as the “Jason” of Mr. Morris, 
and its author will, we predict, have an en- 
during name among the poets of our time. 
The “ No Love Lost” of Mr. Howells is 
characterized by his well-known delicacy 
and refinement, and is thoroughly artistic in 
conception and execution. With much 
felicity of expression and general literary 
finish, it nevertheless struggles a little with 
the metre, which does not seem best adapted 
to the general tone of the poem. 

Amongst new editions of poets, we may 
properly mention first Mr. Grant Wilson’s 
edition of “ Halleck,” which is the most 
complete and thorough yet published, or 
ever likely to be. This volume, with its 
handsome typography and general excel- 
lence, will doubtless remain as the standard 
and authoritative edition of Halleck, and 
contains absolutely all of his works that are 
worth preserving. Mr. Wilson’s preface 
shows much painstaking and literary art. 
Here, too, we may note the new editions of 
“ Tennyson,” “ Rogers,” “ Scott,” “ Gray,” 
* Moore,” “Cowper,” and others, besides 
the “ Globe Edition ” of the poets, whereof 
fifteen volumes have already been issued. 

Finally, turning to notable forthcoming 
poetry, we may first record the complete 
edition of Halpine’s (Miles O’Reilly’s) 
“ Poetical Works,” to be edited with a bio- 
graphical preface by Mr. R. B. Roosevelt. 
This gentleman, as an intimate personal 
friend of Halpine’s, and his partner in the 
“Citizen,” is his most fitting biographer. 
This will be a very interesting volume—and 
probably, by the way, the “ Flaunting Lie” 
controversy (hardly less vigorous than the 
great “Rock Me to Sleep” dispute) will 
be authoritatively decided, and so set at rest. 
Mr. Stedman is steadily working toward 
completion his translation of ‘‘ Theocritus,” 
“ Bion,” and “ Moschus.” We know of no 
one who would bring to the task more lov- 
ing labor, and Mr. Stedman’s peculiar grace 
and taste and genuine poetic feeling will 
make this his monumental work, and per- 
manently fix his place in literature higher 
than ever before. It is to be hoped that he 
will also present the substance of his gen- 
eral study of his subject in the form of a 
prefatory essay on the Sicilian Greek poets, 
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Their works have been metrically rendered 
into nearly every modern language—even 
into Hungarian and Russian ; but there is a 
wide field for laurels open to Mr. Stedman. 
The new book of Walt Whitman, on which 
he is now engaged, is not one of poetry, but 
a collection of his prose writings. 

To these (for we are resolved to clear out, 
once for all, the “ Poet’s Corner” in the 
shelves yonder) we might add some scores 
of less distinguished poems and volumes of 
verse, published during the last year. We 
should begin with “The Hymns of Den- 
mark,” translated by Gilbert Tait ; and add 
“Trish Odes,” by Aubrey De Vere ; “ Noth- 
ing but Leaves,” anonymous ; “‘ Poems,” by 
B. G. Hosmer, and so forth—not forgetting 
“Poems of the Prairies,” by Brown, pub- 
lished by Redhead of Desmoines, and bear- 
ing, as a motto, this immortal dictum of the 
well-known W. C. Russell: “We care not 
whether his verse be rugged or not, so long 
as it is American.” Such theories always 
remind us of one of Longfellow’s charac- 
ters— Honeywell is a real poet, and no 
Nature made him with her shirt- 
up.” — (Kavanagh, XX.) 


mistake. 


sleeves rolled 


However, we must forbear further rambling 
notices, for the present, of poets, “rugged ” 
and smooth, American and barbarian. B. 


THE STUDIO RECEPTIONS. 

THE studio receptions this winter have, 
thus far, been well attended ; but many ar- 
tists have remarked, or perhaps imagined, 
that their visitors seemed to be less inter- 
ested than formerly in the pictures and 
sketches displayed on these occasions ; and 
some have gone so far as to express the 
opinion that the public was getting tired of 
the receptions, and that they would better 
be discontinued. There is, doubtless, some 
foundation for this impression. The recep- 
tions no longer possess the charm of nov- 
elty, and, in this mercurial city, customs 
lose instead of acquiring strength with age. 
New York society is ever on the search for 
novelties, in art and literature as well as in 
fashion. When the artists first threw open 
their studios, society enjoyed the new sen- 
sation. It was quite the thing to saunter, in 
rustling silks, through the painter’s sanc- 
tum, and see the last sweet thing in art; 
and our ladies learned to gossip over new 
pictures and sketches, and talk of easels, 
and pencils, and palettes, and color, and all 
that, with the most delightful volubility. 
But the novelty wore off. Then came Bate- 
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man and Grau with opera bouffe, and “La 
Grande Duchesse ” and “ Genévieve de Bra- 
bant” took the town by storm, and swept 
into their Saturday matinées most of the 
gay throngs that had lent brilliancy to the 
studio receptions. High art stood no chance 
of winning the day against the seductive 
airs of Offenbach. Tostee and Irma, and 
Duchesne and Carrier led away the fair dev- 
otees from the shrines of art. 

But if the artists have some reason to 
complain of the fickleness of society, soci- 
ety may, with much show of right, retort 
that the artists have not always taken pains 
to make their receptions attractive with new 
pictures and sketches, as assuredly they 
might have done. It was not wise to allow 
visitors to come week after week and find 
the same works on the easel, the same 
sketches on the walls, and the same unfin- 
ished canvases turning their backs upon 
curious and inquisitive eyes. The artists 
should have endeavored, even at the cost 
of time and trouble, to make each reception 
a novelty and surprise to their visitors ; for, 
if it was worth while to open their studios at 
all, it was worth while to make them at- 
tractive. 

But other causes lie at the root of their 
apathy concerning art ; and one of these is 
no doubt, the obstinacy with which many 
of our artists tread a beaten path, year in, 
year out, without ever venturing in search 
of “fresh fields and pastures new.” They 
seem to be afraid of getting out of their own 
little circle, as if, like the old magicians, 
they would lose their power by stepping 
over the boundary. The reply to this charge 
is that the public will have it so. If you 
ask Kensett why he always paints the same 
rocks, the same sort of water, and the same 
general effects of sky and atmosphere, he 
will answer, “ Because the public—the pic- 
ture-buying public, at least—want from me 
*‘Kensett’ rocks, ‘Kensett’ water, ‘ Ken- 
sett’ skies, and ‘ Kensett’ landscape gener- 
ally. They won’t let me go out of the beat- 
en track. They say, ‘This may be all very 
fine and very like nature, but it isn’t Aen- 
sett, Coleman, or Whittredge, or Church, 
or Hennessy might have painted this. We 
want something that can be told for a A’en- 
sett as far as you can see it.’” It is not to 
be denied that there is force in this reply, so 
long as there are mouths to fill and backs to 
clothe ; but is it likely, after all, that the pub- 
lic would stand out long if artists of strength 
and distinction would take counsel of their 
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aspirations and not of their fears, and boldly 
push into new spheres of thought, attempt 
new modes of treatment, and give their 
works all the variety of nature, instead of 
monotonously repeating themselves on ev- 
ery canvas they stretch? This course 
would appeal to that passion for novelties 
to which I have alluded, and to the admira- 
tion everywhere felt for courage in every 
profession. 

How many American artists could be 
named who have missed fame from timidity 
in its pursuit? ‘Content to dwell in de- 
cencies forever,” they avert their eyes from 
the shining crowns that await the brows of 
the bold and audacious. No artist can 
achieve greatness without audacity. 

Even if an artist cares nothing for that 
vague abstraction, immortality, audacity and 
spirit are better guides to present success 
than is the timorous policy pursued by many 
really accomplished painters. If, instead of 
sighing, with Cowley, 

What shall I do to be forever known, 

To make the age to come my own. 
an artist prefers to live for his own age only, 
still his surest way to success lies in audaci- 
ty of invention and ceaseless variety. 

Is it uncharitable to suggest that the at- 
mosphere of that enchanted castle sung by 
Thomson may have something to do with 
the fault of which we all complain? Our 
artists are not indolent, in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; but some natures find it 
harder work to think and invent than to go 
on forever repeating the same ideas and the 
same effects, with but few and trifling varia- 
tions in the means. 

It is painful to see an artist, who ought to 
be the freest spirit in the world, bind himself 
to one department, as if he were a trades- 
man or Mr. Bradford, for in- 
stance, who has painted several Arctic 
scenes with great success, ought not to 
paint another iceberg this year. He should 
try other scenes, and enlarge his mind and 
his conceptions of nature by studies in far 
different fields. He.should learn to paint a 
tropical landscape with the same fidelity 
with which he depicts the barren shores of 
Labrador. Mr. White should forever shun 
little girls in pink dresses and venerable 
Only once 


mechanic. 


negroes in attitudes of indolence. 
has this artist, who certainly has mastered 
the science of his profession as few other 
men have done, broken away from the rou- 
tine of his special “line,” and produced a 
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work of high excellence. This was his 
“Evangeline,” painted several years ago. 
It is the only realization of the poetic crea- 
tion in existence on canvas. The moment 
chosen by Mr. White for this picture is ear- 
ly evening. The sun has just set, leaving 
the atmosphere full of delicate purple hues, 
subdued in tone, and very beautifully sym- 
pathetic with the situation of the heroine. 
She is kneeling before a rude cross, in the 
fear of finding her lover’s name engraved 
there, supporting herself with her left hand, 
while with her right she grasps and draws 
down the tall weeds that hide the inscrip- 
tion. Even at a distance from the painting 
at which the features cannot be distinctly 
seen, the straining glance, the half-sup- 
pressed heaving of the breast can be clearly 
discerned, and her fear and longing are dis- 
tinctly expressed by the attitude of her fig- 
ure, as she kneels and presses toward the 
cross. The picture is full of melancholy 
sentiment. No one can examine it carefully 
—and the most casual glance is enough to 
fix the attention—without being profoundly 
touched. If we interpret the picture right- 
ly, Evangeline has but just started on her 
loving search. The long years, in which 
hope deferred shall make her heart sick, yet 
lie before her in the dim future, undiscerned, 
unapprehended by her loving spirit. Why 
will not Mr. White paint more pictures like 
this, instead of wasting his time and talents 
in the frivolous interiors and child pieces 
that have come from his hand during the 
last four years? A man who can paint one 
such picture as the “Evangeline” has in 
him the material for stiil higher things. 

Mr. Hennessy has this winter taken a new 
start. His picture called “A Summer 
Sea,” taken from a view on Long Island 
Sound, is a great advance on anything he 
has done before; and one or two smaller 
pieces evince genuine progress in the mas- 
tery of his art. He has chosen the right 
method of art cultivation—the only method, 
in fact, that will insure breadth and growth. 
Instead of confining himself to one depart- 
ment of art, he essays everything that tempts 
artistic expression—portraiture, flower paint- 
ing, landscape, drawing on wood—in short, 
everything that tends to cultivate all his pow- 
ers. The happy result of this is seen in his 
“Summer Sea,” which is not only the best 
picture ever painted by him, but one of the 
finest that has been exhibited in any studio 
this winter. 
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VARIOUS ITEMS, 

PLEASANT news comes from our artists 
who are spending the winter abroad. Mr. 
Church, who has been for some time in 
Syria, where he has made some magnificent 
studies, is at present in Greece. He is to 
pass the winter in Rome, where he will 
paint a large picture for a gentleman of this 
city, There is a large colony of American 
artists in Rome—-McEntee, Bierstadt, Gif- 
ford, Launt Thompson, and others, are there 
for the winter, and have rooms near each 
other. Mr. Boughton is in London, and re- 
ceives many marks of appreciation, The 
London “ Art Journal” (no great authority, 
except as the index of feeling in artistic cir- 
cles) praises his “ Last of the May-Flower” 
in very high terms. Mr. Bellows is like- 
wise in England, and has passed much of 
his time in the New Forest, making studies 
for water-color pictures. 

King Ludwig, of Bavaria, is to have in 
his capital a Universal Exhibition of Fine 
Arts, to be held some time this year. It 
will include every department of the arts, 
and artists of every country will be invited 
to send their productions there. American 
art ought to be well represented, to make 
up for our failure at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. 

The Brussels exhibition of the works of 
living artists will open early in July, and 
close toward the end of September. It will 
be devoted exclusively to paintings. 

One of Gustave Doré’s largest oil paint- 
ings has been purchased by a gentleman of 
this city, and will be exhibited here before 
long. It is called “The Spanish Beggars,” 
and is said to be the best work the artist 
has ever painted. 

Sm ©, 


REMINISCENCES OF ROSSINI. 

AUBER was right, after all, when he ex- 
claimed, upon hearing the news of Meyer- 
beer’s death, “ Now it is poor Rossini’s 
turn.” The “Swan of Pesaro” has spread 
his wings and flown away, more like a phe- 
nix thana “swan ;” for such wonderful birds 
of passage as he do not return every spring, 
but appear only once in centuries. Who is 
able to calculate how many millions of 
hearts he gladdened for fifty years past, at a 
thousand points of the globe? These mil- 
lions would form a great naticn cf merry, 
smiling, laughing people. 

Rossini liked to have many friends about 
him; but those whom he esteemed most 
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were not to be found in the sa/on of his 
charming villa at Passy, where he received 
most of his visitors, but in the so-called 
“third” room, to which he admitted only 
what he jocularly called “the members of 
his staff ;” and while Madame Rossini was 
entertaining—charmingly and gracefully, as 
all who made her acquaintance will say— 
the other guests in the sa/on, Rossini, clad 
in his dressing-gown, laughed and chatted, 
as he alone could chat, with the small circle 
of his intimate friends in the “ third” room, 
which he often styled his “ holy of holies.” 
Those who saw him there never were long 
in finding out what he really was, namely, 
one of the most amiable men of our centu- 
ry, and possessed of that inexhaustible fund 
of sparkling wit and humor, which, ex- 
pressed in melodies, brought forth such 
priceless pearls as the “ Barber of Seville” 
and the “ Italian Lady in Algiers.” 

When I first saw Rossini, he was already 
well nigh seventy years old; but, while he 
spoke, his features sparkled still with youth- 
fu) vivacity and spirit, with mirth and the 
most sympathetic intelligence. His mouth 
always said something, even when he was 
silent; no more expressive eyes could be 
imagined than his; and in perfect keeping 
with his eyes and mouth were his finely- 
chiselled nose, which seemed to possess the 
nicest scent, and a magnificent forehead, 
the worthy seat of his genius. Although 
very well fed and of a piece with the equally 
well-fed body, his face was not that of a 
mere epicure, but of a vivacity and mobility 
such as are peculiar only to the brightest 
children of the sunny South. When he was 
in a talkative mood, his facial muscles were 
almost incessantly in motion, without, how- 
ever, producing even the slightest impres- 
sion of affectation and exaggeration; for 
what they expressed was mostly true At- 
tic irony, amiable humor, or that ludicrous 
gravity with which he used to utter his best 
witticisms. For all that, he could be really 
grave, very grave—especially when he ques- 
tioned his friends about matters in which he 
took a lively interest, and when he listened. 

There were moments when, especially in 
the small circle of his intimate friends, he 
alluded in a grave and even touching man- 
ner to the events of his past lite. Especial- 
ly was this the case when he talked of his 
parents and of the many privations and 
sufferings which he had undergone in his 
youth, From the vague hints which he 
would drop on those occasions, it was easy 
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to be seen that he had been the most affec- 
tionate and devoted of sons. How much 
he had toiled, suffered and sacrificed for his 
old father, the “city trumpeter” of Pesaro, 
and how worthy of respect and veneration 
did he appear, aside from his genius, in 
such fugitive moments of self-betrayal ! 
In the same affectionate spirit his memory 
dwelt on the teachers of his youth, to whom 
he was indebted for his theoretical knowl- 
edge of music and composition, although he 
knew well enough that he was, in this re- 
spect, almost a self-taught man, for he had 
been educated with a view of becoming 
simply an opera-singer. When referring to 
the miserable compensation often paid him 
for operas such as “ Tancred” and others, 
for which he received only a few ducats, 
and which were then performed in all the 
great cities of Europe amid rapturous ap- 
plause, while he had to earn his livelihood 
as a singing-teacher, he sighed over these 
misfortunes only with reference to his fa- 
ther’s poverty. His predecessors and con- 
temporaries among the Italian composers, 
although he sometimes criticised special 
parts of their composition with great free- 
dom, he spoke of, as a general thing, very 


highly, praising their good qualities with 


warm admiration and enthusiasm. He 
never forgot to acknowledge what he had 
learned from other masters, and with what 
ideas their works had inspired him.  Possi- 
bly it may not have always been thus with 
him; but certain it is that, at the time 
when I knew Rossini, he was far above pet- 
ty jealousies of this description, and had 
arrived at the standpoint where he liked to 
dwell, with the mildness of a sage, on the 
bright side of all things and talents. Mere 
virtuoso music, however, was extremely dis- 
tasteful to him; but even this did not pre- 
vent him from allowing many a young artist 
to play at his house, when he saw that this 
would be useful to the musician. 

With the most charming irony, he liked 
to talk about the patronizing airs assumed 
by distinguished political personages toward 
composers, and the manner in which they 
appreciated the works of the latter. Hav- 
ing been invited by Metternich to the Con- 
gress of Verona, to compose all sorts of of- 
ficial cantatas, and having, furthermore, 
witnessed a great many courts priding them- 
selves on their love of art, he had gathered 
much experience in this field. He praised 
some sovereigns as men, but as judges and 
lovers of art he heaped the most contempt- 
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uous epithets on their crowned heads. Of 
Prince Metternich, however, he made an ex- 
ception, attributing to him genuine appreci- 
ation of good music. He did the same in 
the case of Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
one of whose compositions he once per- 
formed at his own house. 

The peculiar manner in which operatic 
matters have been managed in Paris since 
1848 frequently caused Rossini’s severest 
displeasure. One day, Nestor Roqueplan, 
manager of the Grand Opera, resolved to 
have Rossini’s “ William Tell,” which the 
Parisians had not heard for a long time past, 
performed at his theatre. He thought he 
would confer a great favor on the old maés- 
tro by what he called “reviving” his great 
opera; so he donned his black dress-coat 
and repaired to Rossini, in order to convey 
the glad tidings to him, and ask, at the same 
time, his advice and wishes in regard to the 
performance. But Rossini, before whose 
eyes there arose, all at once, the whole 
wretchedness of the Grand Opera—its mis- 
management and lack of genuine talent— 
sprang to his feet and cried, with an indig- 
nation which took the manager greatly by 
surprise, “ Play my opera, or don’t play it— 
it is all the same to me, monsieur—all the 
same tome. You can no longer sing, you 
can no longer play, you can no longer put 
an opera upon the stage. Voi/d!” The 
functionary of Messrs. Fould and Bacciochi 
retired in great confusion. He could not 
forget the time when operatic music was 
treated with due respect, and the resources 
of the theatres were not entirely lavished 
upon the scenery and ballet. 

But let us not forget his foible, which, for 
the rest, is known to all the world. Every- 
body knows that Rossini liked to eat, and, 
moreover, liked to eat as well as possible. 
You could see at a hundred yards’ distance 
that he was a gourmand. 
fortable belly and well-rounded face had not 
betrayed it, his mouth could not fail to have 
done so ; for, despite the wit, humor and irony 
playing round his lips, his mouth was the 
ideal of a gourmand’s mouth. The whole 
wisdom of a Brillat-Savarin lay in the cor- 
ners of this mouth; these lips were formed 
as if to sip the cream of the world. His 
table was of the highest importance to him, 
and it was no small thing for him to invite 
anybody to this altar. Although he had an 
excellent cook—a wrai cordon blen—he re- 
paired at certain decisive moments, when 
peculiar dishes were being prepared, in 


Even if his com- 
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person, to the kitchen; and some favorite 
Italian dishes he would prepare there him- 
self. His table, as might have been expected, 
as a general thing, contained Italian dishes. 
Every Friday he invited a number of guests, 
besides the regular ones, among whom one 
of the most notable was his old friend, the 
musician and frincife Caraffa ; these guests 
formed the nucleus about which the evening 
visitors gathered in the sa/ox. Rossini’s 
place at the dinner table was in the middle 
of the long side; on his right sat, usually, 
an invited lady; on his left, a male guest 
whom he desired to distinguish; but the 
chairs were placed so as to leave him suffi- 
cient elbow room. 

It was exceedingly amusing to watch the 
maéstro’s face when he sat down to dinner. 
A moment ago his genial features had re- 
flected the brilliant sparks of his witticisms, 
but suddenly his countenance underwent a 
singular change; his face looked very se- 
rious and almost solemn as he seated him- 
self on his chair. Now joking was certainly 
at an end. Rossini uttered not a word; 
with his napkin tied under his chin and on 
his back, all his thoughts and actions were 
concentrated upon eating. His old friends 
knew it ; clever strangers found it out imme- 
diately, and the guests chatted with one 
another without addressing a word to their 
host. But from time to time ladies, seated 
beside him, made the attempt to draw him 
into a conversation, and overwhelmed him 
with inquiries about his past, his adventures, 
his works, etc. It was almost touching and 
sad to see the gloom which overspread the 
usually so merry face of the old maéstro on 
such occasions. He was to speak—to speak 
now! At times he would answer the ques- 
tions in one or two words; but, when that 
proved insufficient to repulse the enemy, he 
cast a beseeching glance on the oldest of 
his friends, and exclaimed in the voice of a 
succumbing gladiator, “ Caraffa!” The 
sturdy old Caraffa hastened immediately to 
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his assistance, intercepted all questions, and 
answered them in Rossini’s name. Rossini’s 
edification at dinner reached its highest pitch 
when the servants brought in the maccaroni, 
which he had mostly prepared himself in a 
manner superior to that of most professional 
cooks, Of this preparation of the macca- 
roni, which, indeed, was a most delicious 
dish, he was, perhaps, prouder than of his 
“William Tell;” and when this dish was 
placed on the table, the guests were allowed 
to address some heartfelt compliments to 
him, and a gentle smile lit up the grave ex- 
pression of his glorious old face. 

There is no doubt whatever that such 
compliments were more agreeable to him 
than most those which were addressed to 
him about his works by casual visitors, 
and which, as a general thing, he rejected 
or accepted with an inimitable, but decidedly 
sarcastic humility. It was a very laughable 
scene to see the ladies, when a small new 
composition of Rossini’s was performed on 
the piano in his sa/oz, rush up to him as 
the last note was played, and cverwhelm 
him with the old cut and dried phrases, 
* guel talent, M. Rossini! quel talent! Char- 
mant, charmant!” etc. “Indeed,” replied 
Rossini, “ indeed, I was in hopes of achiev- 
ing by-and-by some little successes as a 
composer,” At the dinner-table, one day, a 
lady burst suddenly into a fit of sentimental 
enthusiasm and exclaimed, “ Tell me, M. 
Rossini, how shall I call you—Cavaliére, 
Maéstro, or Divino?” “Appelez-moi votre 
lapin,” replied Rossini, smilingly. 

After such little scenes had occurred, he 
would relate in the “third ” room the most 
laughable stories about ridiculous instances 
of homage paid to him, presents made to 
him, and fulsome flattery bestowed on him. 
He showed his guests also many of these 
presents, for instance, an orchestra consist- 
ing of porcelain monkeys, and which he, 
Rossini, represented likewise as a monkey 
conducted with his défon, AP 
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THE pepper-throwing scamps who have 
lately revived their art make one almost 
wish for a partial return of the stern old law, 
“an eye for an eye,” into the modern code 
of punishments. They effect their highway 
robberies at the cost of the eyes of their 
anguished victims—but their own go safe, 
when the rogues are caught. One would 
half desire that the villains should them- 
selves be “peppered roundly.” The old 
notion of vindicatory penalties was rude 
and barbarous ; but now and then the sinful 
mai rebels within us, and, at the sight of 
crime combined with cruelty, we say “ away 
with your philanthropic pusillanimity, your 
aim at reform for rogues, your penitential 
punishments, and give us ‘the eye for the 
eye, the tooth for the tooth.’” Were there, 
at all events, pepper as well as prison for 
these pepper-throwers, a morning’s wash in 
vitriol for the vitriol-dashers, a little ironing 
out of the palms of those brutes who burn 
the hands of babes in order to “keep them 
still,” a daily flogging for the fathers who 
beat their children to death to make them 
say their prayers, and, in fine, something in 
the penalty to give a vivid appreciation of 
the crime, one would have a sense of com- 
pleter justice done. That school of theology 
which makes the rewards and punishments 
of the next life grow out of the very virtues 
and vices of this, touches a deep spring in 
human nature ; the pictures in Dante’s Hell 
of those hapless souls transfixed by tortures 
commemorative of their crimes on earth, 
are appalling in their stern accuracy of jus- 
tice; the old scripture proclaiming “ that 
they which take the sword shall perish by 
the sword” is eternal in its truth. Of a 
soldier who dies in battie, of a duellist who 
falls by the pistol, of a rowdy stabbed in an 
affray, we feel a sense of fate dared and met. 
It is only in our code of punishment that re 
hesitate, and discover but two modes of ex- 
piating ten score crimes—the gallows and 
But we grow argumentative, and 
For, of 


the jail. 
mean to be nothing of the sort. 
course, as a matter of fact, it is the dictate 
of civilization and Christianity that has ban- 
ished torture from the penal code, and that 
looks to the simple preservation of society, 
in its preventive laws, and not to ven- 


geance on the criminal. We only meant to 
say that, in the heat of indignation over the 
cruelty of some crimes of the day, one longs, 
for the moment, that the savage perpretator 
might be paid off “in kind,” and taught how 
his victim feels, 


— So long as women are women, and 
men are men, dress will probably remain a 
subject of great interest to the former ; and 
certainly this is not gute so dolorous a pros- 
pect as some modern essayists represent. 
The strange thing is, however, that these 
writers, so distressed by feminine devotion 
to dress and society-show, in our day, argue 
as if this were some new and alarming ce- 
velopment on woman’s part, destined to 
ruin the future of civilization, and wreck the 
hopes of humanity. “Time was,” com- 
mences the “ Girl of the Period,” when “ wo- 
man,” etc., etc. ; and so go on all the plaints 
of cynical club-men and desperate bache- 
lors, with their “me was. We do not pro- 
pose to champion extravagance—not in dress 
more than in language—but it is fair to the 
women of our day to protest that they are 
probably not, even in this very respect, be- 
low their sisterhood of earlierages. Human 
nature, after all, whether masculine or femi- 
nine, is pretty much the same, from genera- 
tion to generation ; the surface changes, but 
not that which is within. And, indeed, de- 
plorable as we shall admit the costumes of 
our day to be, for the sake of the argument, 
great as is the tyranny of fashion, hollow 
and heartless as is much modern society, it 
does not appear, and can hardly be made to 
appear, that women have sunk beneath the 
standard of generations gone. Let any one 
look at the spectacle presented at Wallack’s 
on the night. of an old comedy, when the 
dresses of the period are followed—what 
monstrous headdresses, what yards of trail, 
what hundreds of jimcracks cf dress and 
Our present style is simplicity 
compared with that. Let him look over the 
fashion-plates of several hundred years ago 


adornment ! 


—some costumer’s book giving side by side 
the fine dresses of many generations—and 
he will very soon see that we may congratu- 
late the fashion of our day on its modera- 


tion. ‘The monstrous and uncouth absurdi- 
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ties of olden times are matched by nothing 
now. ‘The truth is that nothing which we 
call a freak of fashion is new—it is only 
something old coming up again, in that se- 
ries of cycles and epicycles which the his- 
tory of dress exhibits. Nothing is new un- 
der the sun—not “ waterfalls,” crinoline, 
paniers, not rouge and pearl powder, not 
flounce and furbelow, not high-heeled boots 
or low-heeled, not the “ patch on the cheek 
of beauty,” not false eyes, teeth, hair, not 
padded breasts—there is nothing new under 
the sun. Nay, the criticisms on excesses of 
fashion are not new—old as are the fashions 
themselves. There were satirists before 
“ Punch,” and before Moliére, and before 
Shakespeare, and before Chaucer, and be- 
fore Horace and Juvenal. Let our readers 
recall that stern censure of woman’s folly 
and extravagance in dress which was quo- 
ted from the Chinese of two thousand years 
ago in THE GALAxy for June—it might 
stand with some slight editing, for a leading 
article—called, let us say, “‘ The Degenera- 
cy of the Women of 1869”—in the next 
number of any English weekly review. 
There you have, in forcible language, every- 
thing that can be said now on that side of 
the subject, and yet, forsooth, when we read 
the article which will actually come out, 
next weck, in the aforesaid review, we shall 
find the writer lamenting this thing as some- 
thing new in the history of women—a dis- 
astrous phenomenon of modern society. 
When this ubiquitous commentator, whom 
we all have read, and are going to read 
again, takes up his pen, let him, we say, put 
before his eye a patched beauty of the reign 
of Charles II., or a full-dressed lady of the 
time of Louis XIV.; and then, before he 
dips his fatal steel, let him mix a little honey 


in his ink-pot. 


— NEw ORLEANS papers lately brought 
tidings that Sergeant Bates, the historic Man 
of the Flag, was in that city without a pen- 
ny to his name, having just been robbed in 
its streets. Whether this mishap befell in 
spite of the flag he carried, or on account of 
the flag he carried, or whether, indeed, he 
was carrying that flag at all, we are not told ; 
what we know is that robbed he was, and 
that kindly editors were asking alms for 
him. 

Sergeant Bates is our American per- 
sonification of Longfellow’s Alpine legend. 
Whether 47s “ brow,” too, be “sad,” whether 
his “eye beneath flash like a falchion from 
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its sheath,” we neither know nor care—it is 
not essential to the parallel. What we do 
know is that the Sergeant is the great Amer- 
ican flag-bearer ; that his motto is “ Excel- 
sior ;” that his journeyings are mysterious 
and their object fathomless; and that he 
now seems to have met a fate only less pit- 
eous than that of his illustrious prototype. 

There is a moral in that fate to American 
youth—a moral against the vaulting ambi- 
tion that o’erleaps itself. In the obscurity 
of his Wisconsin home, doubtless the gal- 
lant Bates was content and happy; or, at 
least, for the purpose of the moral we shall 
assume that he was so. But, in an evil 
hour he undertook, on a wager, a pedestrian 
tour, with a bit of bunting flying over his 
head, through the South. With that dis- 
criminating appreciation of greatness for 
which America is distinguished, the whole 
country turned its admiring eye upon this 
youth. The leading journals discussed him ; 
his march was a triumph; mayors of cities 
and aldermen of towns came out bareheaded 
to grect him, ovations and orations cele- 
brated him; garlands were flung at him; 
bands played, banners and bandannas waved 
around him; he was dined and wined and 
lionized, and, when at last he came up to 
Washington, he was there received by a 
great host of dignitaries, particularly Con- 
gressmen. Congressman Eldridge wel- 
comed him in a panegyric which, thanks to 
the inspiring subject, will remain the chief 
monument to future ages of that gentle- 
man’s forensic eloquence ; to crown all, 
when the great procession dissolved, the in- 
dustrious walker was received. by the at- 
tendant Chief Magistrate of the nation, with 
all official honors, into the Presidential man- 
sion. 

Ah, that was high tide with the poor Ser- 
geant, whose fame forthwith ebbed. As- 
tonished to find himself forgotten three days 
after he had been the most famous man in 
America he sought to staunch his oozing 
greatness, and straightway made an engage- 
ment with a Baltimore theatre, where Lucille 
Western played the drama and the worthy 
Sergeant came out and waved his flag be- 
tween the acts. History next hears of him 
at the great New York convention of July 
4th, where, gaining the platform, he again 
sought to freshen his notoriety, but, on being 
detected, was thrust aside with his flag into 
acorner. And so he went on, down, down, . 
down, to New Orleans. And, such is hu- 
manity, that there is great fear whether this 
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whilom guest of Cities, Congress, and Cap- 
itol was ever remembered by any of them 
when he “fell among thieves.” 

point the moral or adorn the tale? 


Need we 


This is the state of man. ‘To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 


— THE extremely limited knowledge we 
have of the personal life of Shakespeare is, 
and long will be, a matter of common remark. 
The pardonable curiosity of mankind has 
been foiled for more than two centuries— 
the simple biography of Shakespeare, di- 
vested of speculative comment, is an affair 
of very few pages. This very fact, indeed, 
has set some wiseacres, as is well known, to 
doubting whether Shakespeare was the au- 
thor of the plays attributed to him; in oth- 
er words, they make the inquiry of the 
clown in the play, ‘Who wrote Shakes- 
peare?” a serious one, and reply, anybody 
éut Shakespeare ; and one argument is, that 
we could not possibly know so little of 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays as we do 
of Shakespeare himself. But, setting aside 
the difference between those early days of 
printing and our age of the cylinder press 
(which may account for the general paucity 
of personal information about iliustrious 
writers of an elder day), let us see if we can- 
not comprehend why so little is known of the 
greatest of poets. Of English writers, now 
living, who comes nearest to Shakespeare in 
popularity—that is, in the quality which 
would naturally lead him to be talked about 
and written about? The most popular of 
English writers is, unquestionably, Charles 
Dickens. How much does the world—nay, 
do you or I—know of Dickens? Some of 
us may have seen him, or personally known 
him ; but, taking his contemporaries in gen- 
eral, how much is Dickens, ie man, known ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, how much 
has been set down regarding him in endur- 
ing literature? Some time ago, a foreign 
brother writer, Hans Christian Andersen, 
made a slight popular sketch of his visit to 
the great English novelist. It was caught 
up in England and read with avidity, as 
something new, reappearing in journals 
which themselves had never informed their 
readers who and what the man Charles 
Dickens was. To pursue our thought— 
most people know that Dickens lives at 
Gadshill, that he “ walks into town very of- 
ten,” that he writes so much a year, and that 
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So-and-so are his publishers. They can de- 
scribe of his look, dress, etc., just as much as 
the photographs tell—just as much as the 
engravings and the busts tell of Shakes- 
peare. There is hardly recorded in the en- 
during writings of any great brother writer 
more personal allusion to Dickens than may 
be found in the works of Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, and others, regarding Shakespeare. 

There is a quarrel about whether John 
Shakespeare was a butcher or a grazier—and 
pray, from recollection, or any permanent 
literature, what was the occupation of the 
father of Dickens? Of Dickens’s boyhood 
we know no more than of Shakespeare’s ; 
we know as much of the former’s playing 
as of the latter’s publishing. In short, there 
is hardly a detail which can be mentioned, 
in which, when we come to reflect, as much 
has not been said regarding Shakespeare, in 
a permanent literary form, likely to remain 
extant from its excellence, as regarding 
Dickens. In like manner, we shall proba- 
bly know no more of Dickens’s club-life than 
of the things said and done at the Mermaid ; 
we shall not be likely to have his “table- 
talk.” Itis the great difference in men, as 
such, that makes this difference in what we 
know of famous authors ; for of Pope, of 
Johnson, of Cowper, of Goldsmith, of By- 
ron, of Rogers, and a hundred others, we 
may have a surfeit of authentic anecdotes, 
and the detailed record of their private life. 
Of equally great geniuses, or greater, living 
side by side with them, we know a thousand- 
fold less. Either circumstances, or the lack 
of an obtrusive personality, or the lack of 
eccentricity, or the lack of a Boswell, may 
give the obscurity to one which the other 
escapes, 

Other examples could easily be cited ; 
but Dickens is the most striking, as being 
the most prominent and widely-read of liv- 
ing authors ; one who has been before the 
public for more than thirty years as a per- 
fectly well-known figure. And if, in addition 
to all this, we reflect that we are con- 
temporaries of his, and live so much after 
Shakespeare ; that we are in an age of free 
gossip about public writers; an age in 
which everything is eagerly caught up by 
the newspapers (ah! if there had been one 
in Shakespeare’s day?) ; when we reflect 
on the great fame of Dickens, wider than 
Shakespeare’s in his day—we may see that 
the lack of information regarding Shakes- 
peare is not “ mysterious.” 








